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RIOT AND REVOLUTION. 


Speech by Rosa Luxemburg on Trial for Inciting to Riot. 


- Ow the twelfth of last month Rosa Luxemburg 
was tried at the Criminal (Court at Weimar for 
“inciting to the use of physical force” hy the 
speech she contributed tothe discussion on the 
General Strike at the annual Congress of the 
German Socialist Party held in 1905 at Jena. 

The court was densely crowded. Besides a 
great number of Socialists the audience included 
a good many “ ladies of thehighest Bourgeoisie.” 
the President of the Supreme Court, and last 
but not least, a representative of the Ministry. 

The incriminating speech having been read 
the Public Prosecutor submitted his case as 
follows : 

* After Bebel had spoken at 
Public the Party (‘ongress in favour of 
Prosecutor's the (‘eneral Strike, other speak- 
Charge. ¢F8, who took part in the dis- 
cussion, expressed disapproval 
of the use of such means, as the General Strike 
vould lead to a physical force revolution, at which 
the workers may be defeated. Then followed 
the accused, who derided and sneered at these 
objections, more especially as they were living 
in the year of the ~ glorious Russian revolution.” 
She said : ‘ we should he fools if that would he 
no lesson to us,” and she emphasise the fact 
that in Germany we had also arrived at that 
point where Evolution must give way to Kevo- 
lution. Respecting her comrade, Heine, she 
stated he was not in touch with the masses, who, 
as history proves, had always shed their blood 
for the exploiting class ; and she thought they 
may once shed their blood for their own class. 
These are the main points of the speech, which 
dealt less with the General Strike than with the 
Revolution. In fact the accused mentioned only 
now and then the (ieneral Strike, in order to be 
able to talk about the principal point, viz., the 
Revolution. In that way the incitement to the 
use of physical force was thrown out to the 
masses who are confused already, and the san- 
guinary seriousness of the speech was crowned 
by a quotation from the (‘ommunist Manifesto 
that the workers have nothing to lose but their 
chains. The accused desires that the object of 
the Socialist Party should not be attained by 
parliamentary means or hy the means of the 
General Strike, but by a physical force revolu- 
tion; and the speech was made to incite the 
masses to break their chains. It was to happen 
in our country just as in Russia. All this 
amounts to an incitement to the use of physical 
force. Her words were such as to create excite- 
ment among the masses and from the stand- 
point of law and order it ismost significant that 
the accused occupies a prominent position in 
her Party and by virtue of her heedlessness has 
considerable influence and hence is exception- 
ally dangerous. I ask the (‘ourt to pass a sen- 
tence of four months’ imprisonment upon the 
accused.”’ 

Counsel for the defence, Kurt Rosenfeld. 
answered with a brilliant speech from the Soc- 
ialist as well as from the juridical standpoint, 
but the limited space of Tue Sraxparp unfortun- 
ately «oes not permit our reproducing more 
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‘than the speech of Rosa Luxemburg who fol- 


lowed her Council. She said: 


* My defending Counsel hav- | 


Rosa ing dealt with the juridical as- 
Laxemburg’s pect | wish to explain iny own 
Reply. ] 
held in my Party regarding the 
question of the General Strike and the use of 
physical force. 
refer to the argument which the Public Prose- 
cutor used a moment ago. | cannot help saying 
that I was really astonished at the carelessness 
with which an official representative of the law 
ascribes the responsibility for affairs like the 
Hamburg street riots toa Three Million Party, 
the Socialist Party.” 

The presiding judge, interrupting the ae- 
cused, warned her not to indulge in expres- 
sions such as “ carelessness,” which he thought 
would not be helpful to her case. 

Rosa Luxemburg (continuing) : 

“I think that it is particularly necessary for 
me to draw attention to - let me say 
placency with which the Public Prosecutor, in 
face of an express decision by a Court of Law 
to the contrary, wants to make us responsible 
for the Hamburg riots, for this is on a par with 
the complacency with which in this case he 
ascribes to me the intention of inciting to the 
use of physical force by my -lena speech. 

* Counsel for the prosecution holds that my 
excited tone deserved grave consideration. But 
surely the tone is a matter of individual temper- 
ament. Whi, is it not possible that one may 
speak most excitedly, yet may present a strictly 
scientific conception, while, on the other hand. 
one may speak very quietly, yet present a very 
crude, unscientific, and alarming conception ? 
And as far as my conception in regard to the 
question of the General Strike is concerned. | 
hold the view that neither a revolution nor a 
great, serious Creneral Strike can be produced or 
provoked in an artificial manner. 

As the Public Prosecutor has re- 

The ferred to my speech at Mannheim, | 
General may, perhaps, be permitted, for the 

Strike. Purpose of making clear my concep- 

tion, to quote here some passages 
from a pamphlet on the General Strike, a 
pamphlet 1 wrote purposely for this vear's 
Party Congress at Mannheim. In that) pam- 
phlet I say. for instance, on page 23: 


conception and that generally | 


But before doing so | must . 


the com- | 


"Tt suffices to swn up what T have said inthe 


foregoing, in order to obtain an explanation as 


to the question of the said leadership and ini- | 


tiative of the General Strike. If the General 
Strike does not mean one separate action but 
an entire period of the class struggle, and if 
that period is identical with a period of revo- 
lution, it must be clear that a General Strike 
could not be called forth at will, even if such re 
solve should emanate from the unanimous forces 
of the strongest Socialist Party. Seeing that the 
Socialist Party is really powerless as far as the 
setting on foot and the suppressing of revolutions 
according to its own sweet will are concerned, 
neither the greatest enthusiasm nor the utter- 


Inost impatience of the Socialist forces could 
provoke a real period of General Strikes that 
would culminate in at dive. mighty movement 
of the misses.” 

“And on page 5% of the pamphlet vou will 
find the following statement : 

“* While it is on the one hand difficult to 


* predict with certainty whether the abolition of 


manhood suffrage in Germany will create a 
situation instantly calling forth a General Strike, 
there can on the other hand be no doubt that 
in the event of our entering a period of stormy 
action of the masses here in Germany the Soc- 
talist Party could not possibly confine their 
tactics to the merely parliamentary defensive. 
To determine beforehand the cause and the time 
of an outbreak of the General Strike in Germany 
is beyond the power of the Socialist Party, 
because it is bevond their power to create a 
historical situation by the means of Party 
resolutions. But what the Party can and must 
do, is to indicate the political trend of these 
struggles, if they once take place, and to form- 
ulate a clear, determined policy for their pur- 
suance. Historical events cannot be controlled 
by prescribing regulations, but by realising he- 
forehand their probable. measurable conse- 
quences mid by taking action accordingly. 
* That is my conception with 
The Lesson yeourd to the (ieneral Strike and 
of the = from that vou will be able to 

Rassian = gather that this conception is far 
Revolution. removed from the views held by 

the Publ Prosecutor. 

“Tt has been said that the most aggravating 
moment im giv charge is the fact that in my 
speech | alluded so frequently to the Russian 
Revolution. But one cannot help observing that 
the Russian Revolution is the first great histor- 
cal experiment with the weapon of the General 
Strike and that every serious-minded social 
student, even if he happens to be a bourgeois 
scholar, must turn to the Russian Revolution 
for the purpose of gaining practical knowledge. 

“A further point mentioned was the compos- 
ition of the audience, whom | am accused of 
having incited to the use of physical force. Why, 
I did not even speak at a public meeting, but at 
the Socialist Congress; | spoke therefore to an 
assembly of men, who comprised a selected num- 
ber of the enlightened workers of Germany. 
Hence | think ita really enormous under-estim- 
ation of the political maturity and intelligence of 
the Socialist Propagandists to believe that they 
could by an inflammatory speech so easily be in- 
cited to the use of physical foree. Such an asper- 
sion amounts decidedly to a tremendous under- 
esumation of the enlightening and elevating 
intellectual influences hich $0 vears of Socialist 
propaganda have produced in the ranks of the 
German working class. | \nd 1 say openly that 
| should and could have used the identical ex 
pressions even at a public meeting without hiav- 
ing caused the remotest idea of using pliysical 
force in the minds of the workers. Why, has 
the German Proletariat not proved sufficiently 
during the last few decades how completely 11 
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has attained its political maturity. how capable it 
is to control its passions in face of the meanest of 
provocations toriot. And the work- 

Real ers are provoked to rebellion daily 
Organisers 10t only by words but by deeds. 
of Riot. 0 you believe that masses of peo- 
ple could be incited to use physical 

force against the ruling class merely by a few 
words on the Revolution, when you consider that 
these same masses kept their temper admirably 
all the time the capitalist class enforced their 
anti-Socialist law, their penal servitude enact- 
ment directed against free speech and _ press, 
their measures for increasing working-class 
starvation, and, last but not least, their Bill for 
smashing up the workers’ economic organisa- 
tion? [am surprised that the Public Prosecutor 
has not, instead of prosecuting me, brought to 
book the originators of those laws and Bills, for 
these deeds are apt to stir up immensely the pro- 
pertyless masses and would most certainly lead to 
physical force excesses if—-yes, if it were not for 
Sociilism’senlightening and elevating influence. 

* The Public Prosecutor opined that 1 com- 
pletely repudiate the revolutionary character of 
my Jena speech. That is a great error. I have 
spoken in a revolutionary strain and I always 
speak in a revolutionary way, seeing that our 
entire Socialist propaganda is revolutionary ; 
but not in the sense so peculiarly interpreted by 
the Public Prosecutor, who ascribes the Ham- 
burg street riots to the revolutionary effect of 
Socialist agitation ; but in the sense that we 
aim ata basic revolution of the present social 
order. And I do not even deny that in that 
process physical force may become necessary. 
But I, together with my Party, take up the 
standpoint that the initiative for using physical 
force proceeds always from the ruling class, a 
standpoint that was so ably made clear by our 
great teacher, Frederich Engels, who in 1892 
wrote in the columns of the Neue Zeit : 

“*The Bourgeois have very 

Engels on frequently suggested to us that 

the we should under any cireumstan- 
Bourgeoisie. ©¢* abandon the use of rerolu- 
tionary means and remain with- 
in the limits of the law now that the excep- 
tional Socialist law has been dropped and the 
common law has again been made accessible to 
all, even to the Socialists ! are regret being unable 
to oblige the gentlemen of the bourgeoisie by taking 
that hint and hasten to remind them that at 
this very moment it is not us who destroy * the 
legal means.” No, on the contrary, they — the 
hourgeois are doing propaganda work for us 
so effectively that we should be fools were we 
to interfere with them whilst they are making 
such wonderful progress. There is evidently 
sole justification for the question whether it 
will indeed not he the bourgeois and their gov- 
ernment who will violate laws and rifhts, in 
order to demolish us by physical force. We are 
prepared to wait. In the meantime * kindly 
have the first shot, gentlemen of the bourgeois- 
le! They will no doubt fire the first: shot. 
One fine morning the German bourgeois and 
their Government will grow tired of wateh- 
ing with folded aris the overflowing river of 
Sockuism, and they will take recourse to law- 
lessness, to physical force. What will be the 
use of it? Physical force may repress a small 
section of the people ina limited distriet, but 
the power has still to be discovered that is cap- 
able of annihilating a Party of two or three muil- 
lion persons spread over a very large country. The 
counter-revolution, a Inomentarv overpowering 
of the workers, may perhaps delay the triumph 
of Socialism: for a few years, but only that it 
may finally prevail so much more completely 
wed definitely.’ 

* This is our conception. And now in con- 
clusion Lask vou toacquitine ; not because | am 
afraid of the imprisonment to which you may 
treat me. If it is a question of enduring the 
punishment meted out tous by the ruling class 
for our Convictions, every Socialist: submits to 
it with the greatest indifference. But [ask you 
to acquit me, because my conviction would be 
an injustice and would cause aggravation in 
Socialist circles.’ 

After an hour's deliberation Rosa was found 
guilty and sentenced to? months’ imprisonment. 

Well done, “red Rosa” > you have grandly 
expressed the sentiments of the class-conscious 
workers of the world and may vou live tosee the 
Social Revolution accomplished ! HIN 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


A LOOK ROUND. 


Ox January Ist all orthodox persons are sup- 
posed to make resolutions which they devote 
the remaining days of the vear to breaking. 
Reformers of all shades are amongst the ortho- 
dox, regarding the members of the S.P.G.B. as 
unorthodox, ‘ visionary,” “ outside the political 
pale.” ete. | would suggest that these folk 
take a resolution to ignore the things that do 
not matter, and to devote their energies to the 
only thing that does, viz., the class ownership 


_ of the means of wealth production, and the con- 


sequent enslavement and poverty of the wealth 
producers. 
0 0 0 


If the reformers could show any effective “‘ re- 
forms” as the result of their efforts ; if they could 
prove that any ‘reforms ” they may have been 
instrumental in securing have made any real 
difference to the condition of the working class, 
one would he inclined to bear with them, but 
when there is abundant testimony to the failure 
of their efforts, to the waste of all the money 
they have spent, the time and energy they have 
devoted to the particular phases of the social 
problem which find favour in their eves, one 
gets a little impatient. However, I will be calm 
and will only bid them take to heart the truth, 


_ as expounded in the following paragraph, ex- 


tracted from the columns of that most respect- 
able organ, The Times, of Christmas Day, in its 
comments upon the reports by medical inspec- 


| tors of the Local Government Boards. 


Oo oO 0 


“The stories told, it says, are monotonous, 
and, in most instances, the particulars are dis- 
gusting. . . Houses unfit for human habitation, 
rooms destitute of light and ventilation, over- 
crowding in rural cottages, contaminated water 
supplies, accumulations of every description of 
filth and refuse, a total absence of drainage, a 
reign of unbelievable dirt in milk-shops and 
slaughiter-houses, and an inadequate supervision 
by officials who are frequently incompetent : 
such, in a general way, is the picture that is 
commonly presented.” 


Reading an article from the pen of Mr. E. 
Belfort Bax in Wilshire’s Magazine, written 
from the National Liberal Club, England, a 
correspondent in America asks how the 8.D.F. 
can square its assertion that the Liberal Party 
must be smashed with the fact that it allows 
its prominent members to belong to Liberal 
Clubs. We know it is usual to ask riddles at 
the festive season, but, owing to the ravages of 
the prevailing epidemic, we regret we are not up 
to finding the solution. 


According to the Peader, one of the most 
prized possessions of Lord Tweedmouth is a 
half-erown. It is set in a frame, and under- 
neath are the words, “ Honestly earned.” We 
congratulate his Lordship upon being so candid 
as to admit that out of his large income he has 
only “honestly earned” one solitary half-crown 
in his life, and that was by accident. 

0 0 0 


Mr. Ben Cooper (Liberal) and Mr. Harry 
Queleh (S.D.F., and supporter of Liberal candi- 
dates) will represent the London Trades Coun- 
cil at the Labour Party Conference at Belfast 
this month. 


Mr. KR. Bell, M-P., addressing «a meeting of the 
Derby ‘Trades Council recently, said that he 
certainly had said “ For God’s sake let us keep 
politics out of our unions,” and he was still of 
the same opinion. Later he declared that they 
had had more advantages for Labour during the 
past year from the Liberals than they had ever 
had or were likely to have from any Conserva- 
tive government. His position was and always 
had been one of strict neutrality, but he invited 
them to give the Liberal Government credit. 


0 0 O 

If Mr. Bell believes in keeping politics out of 

the unions, why does he so continuously use 
union meetings to boom the Liberals and 


Richard Bell, M.P.? 


January 4th, 1907. 

In these days when wealthy and titled per- 
sonages are entering the “ Labour” movement, 
and, because of their wealth and their titles, 
being pushed to the front by the middle-class 
domunators of that movement; when * Labour” 
“copy” is in capitalist journals 
and magazines, the working class will need all 
their wits to prevent side tracking. There is 
something to ponder over in the words put into 
the mouth of an Anarchist plotter in a story in 
the December Harper's. 


“ good copy hs 


“Don’t you know yet that an idle and selfish 
class loves to see mischief being made, even if 
it is made at its own expense? Its own life being 
all a matter of vestnent and gesture, it is unable 
to realise the power and danger of real ache and 
of words that have no sham meaning. — It is all 
fun and sentiment. It is sufficient, for instance, 
to point out the attitude of the old French aris- 
tocracy towards the philosophers whose words 
were preparing the Great Revolution. Even in 
England, where you have some common sense, 
a demagogue has only to shout loud enough and 
long enough to find some backing in the very 
class he is shouting at. You too like to see 
mischief being made. ‘The demagogue gets the 
amateurs of emotion with him. Amateurism in 
this, that and the other thing is a delightfully 
easy way of killing time, and of feeding one’s 
own vanity— the silly vanity of being abreast 
with the ideas of the day after tomorrow. Just 
as good and otherwise harmless people will join 
you in ecstacies over your collection of old china, 
without having the slightest notion in what its 
marvellousness really consists.” 


Oo O O 


With the advent of these “aristocratic” and 
“millionaire *’ Socialists in increasing numbers, 
more strenuous efforts are made by their “ fel- 
low conspirators ’” to make Socialism appear 
ever so respectable. “‘ Hide the Red Flag” says 
one section; “Don’t hold meetings on Sun- 
days,” says another; “Deny the Class War,” 
and so on. And here is Gaylord Wilshire, 
one of America’s “millionaire Socialists,” re- 
peating the old twaddle that “The phrase 
‘capital versus labour’ continually gives rise to 
the popular misconception that labour is against 
capital, or rather that the Socialist is against 
capital. Not at all. The Socialist is against 
the private ownership of capital, but certainly 
not against capital itself.” 

Oo oO O 


The Socialist who understands the position 
is out for the abolition of capital. This was 
dealt with in our issues of April and August 
last. 

0 0 0 

* There are many Socialists who assert that 
‘the armed nation,’ so called, should supplant 
the standing armies of capitalism, but the ex- 
perience of Switzerland doesn’t bear out the 
theory. A recent meeting of Socialists in the 
Canton of Zurich was beld to protest against 
the employment of troops in suppressing strikes. 
They claimed that in no country in Europe, Rus- 
Sia not excepted, were troops so constantly used 
to put down strikes and suppress picketing, 
and stated that ‘ military outrages against peace- 
ful strikers are becoming matters of daily oe- 
currence.’ Switzerland's military establishment 
is based on the ‘armed nation’ principle.” 

Wilshire’s Magazine. 
oO Oo Oo 


In the Report of Mr. D. Cummings and his 
Executive of the Boiler Makers’ Union, on the 
failure of the Clyde Strike, and the defeat of the 
men, occur these words: * On account of our 
railway shares not being saleable without great 
loss, and the difficulty of disposing of the Pre- 
ference shares of Armstrong, Whitworth, and 
Co., we were momentarily in financial diffi- 
culty, but our bankers advanced us temporarily 
i large sum of money at the current interest, 
and were prepared to advance us still more had 
the strike gone on.” 

o 0 0 


The capitalist Press are continually booming 
the ‘thrift ” of the working class, as evidenced 
by their savings in trade unions, friendly 
societies, building societies and the like. But 
in a time of need, such as the strike under 
review, these savings are useless unless “at 
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January 3th, 1997. 


ell” As they are invariably invested in cap 
italist enterprises they are not available when 
needed, except under the disadvantageous err 
cumstances referred to in’ the Report. 4 
combination of finanerers could, at any time, 
paralyze the trade unions, by dealing acith their 
inrestments on the Stock Eavehangqe mn such oa 
manner as to vender Khem useless. 
‘) 0 oO 
The capitalist cat has at least the provertial 
number of lives, and is not going to be killed by 
a litde Trade Dispute Act, despite the junket- 
ing of S.D.B. LLP. and Liberal-Labour men, 
who forgot their differences and ate, drank. and 
were merry together At the Shackleton Banquet 
last month. ; 
tbe INANE 


THE REAL ROOSEVELT. 


SEEN THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 
Or: 

THERE is not a more pliant tool of the robber 
classes on earth to-day than Roosevelt. He las 
made a great splurge about the trusts, probably 
with their knowledge and consent. ‘The trusts 
know that it is necessary to do something to 
fool the people again, and so the various fake 
laws have been enacted, not one of which will 
in any manner interfere with the robbing pro- 
cess. None of these laws will be of any benefit 
to labor or enable the toiler to get a job without 
begging for it. They are enacted for the sole 
purpose of fooling the people into the belief 
that Roosevelt is the friend of the workers. 

very outrage perpetrated upon the toilers 
since Roosevelt has been President, has had his 
hearty approval and the perpetrators have been 
rewarded by Roosevelt with oflice and emolu- 
ments. He looked on while 500 American citi- 
zens were dragged from their homes at night 
and deported from their State without the least 
shadow of law or authority, and their fami- 
lies left to starve. He has appointed to ollice 
some of the vilest criminals of the country, and 
made a man member of his Cabinet who con- 
fessed that he had violated the interstate law 
every day for ten years. He is the sworn enemy 
of union labor, having destroyed every vestige 
of unionism in the government service and has 
made the government printing ollice an open 
shop. 

In the pretended * reform” laws passed by 
the late session of Congress at Roosevelt's sug- 
gestion, every provision of the law will be for 
the benefit of the trusts, and will in no way 
help the people to ward off robbery and oppres- 
sion. In the meat inspection law, the govern- 
ment pays enough every year to build the finest 
kind of sanitary packing houses to kill and 
pack all the meat of the country. This is a 
gracious gift of the people’s money of three 
millions per year to the Beef Trust, and yet some 
people actually believe that the law was enacted 
for the people. 

The same is true with the rate bill. Every 
provision is for the further enrichment of the 
railways, and not a single provision that will in 
any way curb the greed af the Railway Trust or 
make charges reasonable. ‘The clause giving 
the federal courts the right of review absolutely 
abrogates any benelit that otherwise might have 
accrued to the people. No shipper, unless he 
be a millionaire, could afford to institute pro- 
ceedings to regulate rates, and then it would 
take a lifetime to carry the case through the 
various courts. The railways got all they 
wanted in the law, the right to review for their 
tools whose seats were bought for them upon 
the federal bench. Every manappointed to the 
federal bench in the past twenty years has 
been so appointed at the dictates of the corpor- 
ations. ‘These men are there to serve their mas- 
ters, and the people need look for ho relief from 
them. 

A good specimen of these corporation tools is 
xiven in ex-Senator (Quarles of Washington. 
This villian was repudiated by the overwhelm 
ing condemnation of the people of his own State, 
and, immediately after he is appointed by 
Roosevelt to the Cireuit: Court of the same 
State, there to have in his hands the lives, lib 
erty and property of the same men and women 
who had set upon lin the seal of their condeim- 
nation. And this is * Teddy, the Trust Buster.” 
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What ah Dof acefender the people dave in 
the White louse 

bout) the choteest clan, however, of Mi 
Lewis. is that) Roosevelt was boosted into the 
White House “agaist black leg money or 
Who was the halfeinillion of tmsarance miones 
stolen from the widows and orphans of the great 
life insurance companies 2 Every dollar of at 
spent. tor Roovevelt’s election. Tf lie was not 
elected hy * Dhiack-flas 
dent ever was. 

The Interstate Commerce daw fornierly tied 
HWaprisonment as one of the penalties of its vie 
lation When evidence began to be produced 
of the flagrant violation of this uw by the rail 
ways, at the head of whom was Paul Morton. a 
member of the Cabimet. Steve lEDKins introduced 
a bill repedineg the maprisonment chaise. “The 


money, then aa Press 


bill passed both houses of Congress and 
ROOSEVELT SIGNED TP. Rebating is the 
most dastardly of crimes. Tt as the ertme by 
which Rockefeller has made hisiilitons, fromthe 
sweat and blood of the people, and Roosevelt 
deliberately couspired to repeal the only penalty 
for this crime which the robbers care a tig for, 
Deadwood Lantern. 


GUS HAS A SHOCK. 


‘ 


(its: You Socialists onght to be eratelal for 
the glorious institution of the free Press instead 
of criticising the great newspapers as you do, 

Wink: Grateful to whom? The so-called 
Freedom of the Press is, in reality, painfully 
limited ; but such as it is, it was granted because 
absolutely necessary to commercial development. 
Material interests dictated it: not any love of 
the people. The capitalist class give us nothing 
but what it is to their interest to give, either to 
increase their profits or stave off their defeat, 
and we know from bitter experience that we 
have most to fear when our enemies profess a 
regard for us. 

Gus: But can vou deny that the great daily 
newspapers are glorious and beneficent institu- 
tions, fearlessly standing out for truth and pur- 
ity in public life ? 

Win: LT emphatically and entirely deny every 
word of it ! 

Ges: Do vou mean to say that the modern 
press is not free, or that it suppresses or per- 
verts the truth 7 

Witt: | imean to say that the modern news- 
paper, by its very nature as a commercial ven- 
ture, cannot exist except by perverting the truth ; 
and that itis absolutely the slave of capitalist 
interests. 

(its: You surprise me. 

Win: With pleasure. 
run by limited Liability companies to obtain a 
profit, are they not ? 

Cis: That is so. 

Witt: To get a profitthey must sell; to sell 
they must please, to please they must suit them, 
selves to the prejudices, ignorance or juterests 


Explain yourself. 
Now, newspapers are 


of their supporters. 

(Gs opens lis eves). 

Win: They eannot, then, afford to continue 
any lineof policy when it does not pay, or when 
it is unpopular with the public or with that 
section of which they have constituted them- 
selves the mouthpieces. To get the largest cir- 
lation and the greatest percentage of protit they 
must say what their readers or supporters want 
them to say. or else go under. 

(Gits looks startled). 

Wit: Nor as that all: they have an even 
nore Hmiportant person toeater for, the adver- 
tiser, He is partiy satistied if the journal pan- 
ders successfully toa large number of the pub- 
hie; but as a manufacturer he has important 
capitalist interests, and therefore would notsup 
port, by his advertisement, any journal that, 
throucha love of truth, attaeked lis tterests im 
ay Way. 

(its looks frightened. 

Win Further: the various sections of the 
capitalist party have enormous campaign fines, 
and the newspapers, betag ran for profit. must 
slavishly support their capitalist. party imterest 
or forego their reward. And the journalists who 
run the Papers are the wage slaves of the pro 
prietors, compelled to utter, mot what they 
think, but what their enplovers consider will 
sell best, and will please most the capitalise in 
terest. 


oe Te tries to hiele 


bsteh 
Wai Dont rites avs 


hie tvaederny nyecw Speuper i 


refleetion Of thre contin 


nel post servile OPE Ous 


the sane tinme the advocate of the rites 


Hs espatalist owners aud qalvertrsers 


toils the tiranenal poles 


| 
Nae 


Therefore, 
Hiodern Wee Vp per fe entiolwten t 
Class. partientarly gaaiy direction that 
cotter to ceapitalist miterests Too satisn 
prinerpal clients the eyoat welvertisers 

political leaders. it mast exponnd the view 

thie ruling class cor of a section thereat aiid so 
loctor these views that the people iia easily 
swillow them. Ttamust. whenever the workers 
show a tendeney to see clearly. carefully draw 
the wool over ther eves inorder to heey: then 
atthe tambot the capitalist party and) iguerant 
ol the things that should concern them, boa Tine 
rest.oan order Tooearib ats Prout, the HOW Speer 


must batten on the ignorance aid folly ot 


Its 
public. 

(iis whe feels that the scales have fallen 
from diseves): Well, bat how ean we alter it? 

Win: Only by abolishing the protit system, 
But weean help this on by dome: all in our 
power to spread enlightenment among the work- 
ers and so show them the utter worthlessness of 
capitalist journalisin; we can help by organis- 
Inge the workers for the overthrow of capitalist 
domination, and by pointing out that it is their 
duty to support a press of their own, not run 
by an individual or company for profit, but 
owned and controlled by a genuine working- 
class organisation for the propagation of detin- 
ite working-class principles. ‘Thus alone ean 
the education and emancipation of the working 
class be accomplished, and the freedom of the 
Press from the curse of profit and capitalist 
domination become a fact. B.CUW, 


SOME PUBLICATIONS. 


Mork Books ro Rew on Soeial and) Eeonoiite 

Subjects. The Pabian Society. One Penny. 

A dist of books which the Editors think are 
likely to be required by Socialists and Social 
Reformers. The Editors do not pretend to have 
examined all the books catalogued, hor are they 
prepared to assert that the works are correctly 
classified, nor can they hope that there are no 
omissions, nor that every book named is rightly 
In these circumstances the pampliet 


lio 


included. 
may conceivably be useful to the student w 
finds in it the information he wants! 


Tur Rerorwers” Year Book. Paper, Is.. Cloth, 
2s. net. 

Ror L907 this well-known annual contains 
those useful compilations of faets and. tigures 
which we have come to expect in itand which 
We. us exponents of the revolutionary inethod 
are able to use so effectively against the reform 
advocate for whose PULP poses, as the title ~ieni- 
fies, the book was specially designed. Neverthe- 
less its Editors have so faras in them lied. en- 
deavoured to contine its scope to the records of 
reform agitations and reform parties and the 
views of those who are steeped to the eves in 
unadalterated revisionismi if such oa tern. is 
permissible as descriptive ol methods essentially 
the result of the adulteration of the revolution 
ary idea. Therefore itis fittings that while such 
reform organisations as the SEL the League 
of Youngw Liberals, the Yotng Seots) Society, 
the Patent Law Reform: Association and the 
Womens Social and Politieal Union and the 
restiol the bodies which go te make up the 
veirdest packet of political meptitnde that was 
ever Hangat the heads of along suffering dermo- 
eracy, tind: adequate tielusion. and while the 
words of the sundry and divers ionth pieces of 
these bodes stand bold Dy up tpom muy a pace 
there is one reference to the revolutionary 
S PGB or ats work. However. as we say the 
hook contiams much that is iiteresting and use. 
fabio the discriminative propaccumdistiol Social: 
ismoandrfat also contsims maneh that is ef me 
consedqnence suchas the articles ou the Pecas 
of Liberalism, the propertied wenmas sulfrase 
AS TLATLOM, Some Vreent Reforms “A Con 


mene for lie medon i wk We cathe lrerl ys It. 
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ANOTHER year with all its opportunities 
Another year with all its possibilities- opening 
upon us. And “a happy new vear” comes 
lightly from the tongue in conventional saluta- 
tion. “A happy new year’’—and doubtless 
behind the greeting there is still some measure 
of real concern for the materialisation of the 
wish in the person addressed. “A happy new 
year “—why not? Why should not happiness 
be in the constant experience of all? Why should 
not happiness be the normal condition of every- 
body?) Why should it not be as natural for 
everybody to exult in the joys of living as it is 
for them to breathe — why is it not ? 

Because 
available supply of the necessities of life. Deny 
these toa man and he cannot be happy. And 


gone. 


happiness is conditioned by the 


the harest of these necessities are unobtainable 
(upon capitalist authority unobtainable: by at 
least a third of the people of this, the most pros- 
perous of nations, while the rest of its working 
population the population that builds up the 
“national” prosperity. only just manage, with 
infinite labour and anxiety, to maintain them- 
selves ina condition of working efficiency. 

That is the reason why happiness is not the 
hormal condition of the working population. 
That is why they have not been happy in the 
dead year. That is why they cannot be happy 
in the vear just commenced. ‘To wish them “a 
happy new vear ” which we know they will not 
get is therefore rather dreary hiunour and about 
as useful as wishing the moon were green 
cheese. 


The Might Have Beens. 


And yet it might) have been otherwise 
had capitalist’ development been a few more 
years advanced. We might have given our new 
year’s greeting to our neighbour from out of a 
glad certainty that the happiness we wished 
was easy of attainment to every worker—had 
economic conditions ripened a little more rap- 


idly. 


countries and those things upon which their 


For between the working class of all 


happiness depends the barrier is weak enough 
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to-day to be broken through with ease and 
swiftness. All that is required to«lay is an 
understanding by the working class of their 
own strength and the fragility of the opposition 
set against them -no more than that. Meon- 
omic development has reached a point when, for 
all practical purposes, production is being car- 
ried on by associated wage workers exclusively, 
with a minimum of waste. The capitalist has 
served his purpose in the concentration and 
organisation of industry. He is now merely the 
recipient of the wealth produced and is only 
able to maintain his position by virtue of his 
ownership and control of the machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution. The working class 
have but to understand that and determine up- 
on the appropriation for themselves of the 
wealth their 


happy new year’s greeting to one another par- 


they produce themselves and 


takes no longer of the grotesque. 


The Work Before Us. 

Well. The important thing seems to be to 
emphasise that single. simple fact. We can do 
no more. To pretend that we can would be to 
delude and confuse ; just as it would he a con- 
fusion and a delusion to affirm that a happy 
new year is possible to the working class before 
they have eliminated the capitalist. As the 
organ of The Socialist Party of Great Britain, it 
has been our purpose to drum into the minds 
of our fellows of the working class the simple 
fact referred to. We claim that we have done 
that consistently, refusing to permit the intro- 
duction of any element calculated to weaken the 
effect of our insistence or confuse the object of 
it. Wecan do no more in the new year and 
we will clo no less. 

We start with the same enthusiasm that has 
carried us on from the commencement. We have 
no new resolutions to make, no new leaves to 
turn over. We have no delusions for ourselves 
or for others-- and as the British wing of the 
International Socialist Army we shall continue 
to relentlessly fight all those, however they may 
label themselves, who attempt to delude or 
whose work has that effect. We know that we 
are right. that our methods are sound; that our 
cause must triumph, and -- we are content. 


Sodom and Gomorrah 
and the Rand. 


Grevt consternation in London town. 
formity shockest 


The national conscience stirred. 


Con- 
Nonconformity staggered. 
The Oriental 
vices of compounded Asiatics have, under con- 
ditions of celibacy, broken out,and — who'd have 
thought it, cries Conformity ; and just what 
we expected, answers Nonconformity ; and— 
something shall and must be done aftirms the 
national conscience ; and — leave it to us says the 
Government ; we will do everything that should 
he done, on our honour as a government we 
will. 

Such agitation! Yet this grossly abhorent 
form of sexual excitement is bound to manifest 
itself where men are herded together under 
penal conditions and excluded from the society 
of their women folk. And this was quite well 
known both to the Conservatives who now pro- 
test that “they never did and hadn't the slight- 
est idea,” as well as to the Liberals who knew 
all the time don’t-vou-know— and issued licen- 
ses for 16,000 more Chinese to be imported into 
the same conditions. 


Lust and Luxury. 

Nor is the vice peculiarly Asiatic, as the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who make our laws and 
fill our newspapers for us would have us believe. 
It is not the the special affliction of the heathen 
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(hinee. It is far more widely practiced among 

the decadent whites of Western civilisation than 

our pastors and masters are prepared to admit. 

It is not unknown even in the most exalted 

circles of good old England. It is a flourishing 
product of that low moral caste, the accompani- 

ment of unbridled luxury, which continually 
seeks the gratification of its sensual lusts and 
finds it only in the grossest of sensations. 

The Chinese under normal conditions are a 
singularly moral people in a rather more ample 
sense than that word is tsaally used and their 
deterioration generally commences with their 
association with the capitalist method of more 
“advanced” nations. The faculties which they 
possess in a remarkable degree of absorbing new 
influences and assimilating new ideas may have 
resulted in those of them who have had the mis- 
fortune to be translated into the atmosphere of 
modern commercialism, acquiring the evil prac- 
tices of their new conditions. But an argument 
of that sort is very much a two-edged weapon. 
The evils must have existed to be absorbed. 


Morality and Profits. 

But all this apart, the consequences as we say, 
were well known and they were deliberately 
burked because Rand capitalism demanded 
cheap labour in order that large profits might 
he scooped. The Tory Party have the credit of 
introducing Coolie labour into South Africa. 
The Liberal Party got in largely by their outery 
against conditions of “ slavery under the British 
Flag.” Swearing they would never consent to 
the degradation of * the national honour ” they 
consented. Swearing a new oath that they had 
never said the conditions under which the 
Chinese were being imported were conditions of 
slavery, that the use of that phrase was a 
terminological inexactitude— they maintained a 
continuity of policy and were directly party to 
the intensification of the evil to the extent of 
nearly a score of thousands additional licenses. 
And now that by an unlucky chance the murder 
is out they are endeavouring to shuffle out of 
their responsibility by pointing the finger of 


contumely at the Tories and saying, I told you 
SO. 


Cant and Humbug. 

All of which, however, is simply part of the 
Party game. The central fact is that powerful 
capitalist interests demanded cheap Coolie 
labour and capitalist governments, “Liberal and 
Tory, satisfied the demand. Now that the moral 
fester has broken and spurted its putrification 
abroad it may happen that pressure of the 
“national conscience” deftly played upon by 
other capitalist influences may effect some alter- 
ation. But whether such alteration will be any 
less hypocritical than the grotesquely farcical 
steps which the Liberal Government took to 
relieve any “heathen Chinee” of the obligations 
of his contract, is a moot point to be determined 
by the quality and quantity of the opposition 
aroused by the at present suppressed Buck- 
nill Report. But whatever happens one thing 
is sure facilities for obtaining the necessary 
supply of cheap labour, white, black or yellow, 
for capitalist purposes, will alicays be given by 
capitalist: governments, and although it may 
be possible to suppress some of the more 
repulsive manifestations of the workings of the 
profit: monger, it will not be possible while 
capitalism lasts to clear out the cesspool of 
iniquity which is the profit monger’s inevitable 
accompaniment. Only by the eradication 
of Capitalism itself and the substitution for 
it of that system of Society connoted by the 
term Socialism will that be possible. he di- 
sease is directly traceable to the impoverish- 
ment and enslavement of the many and the 
riotous luxury of the few made possible by the 
private ownership of the means of wealth pro- 
duction. For Asiatic vices so-called as well as 
all the other unsavory products of the present 
system, Socialism alone is the remedy. 
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AT RANDOM. 


Justice (24/11 06) is bitterly disappointed 
with the ‘ Labour” members. They have nerer, 
it says, “risen to the level of their opportunt- 
ties.” ‘We have not had a single Socialist 
speech in the House since Parliament opened 
iast February.” They (the * Labour” members) 
have “perfectly acquired the House of Com- 
mons manner . and have quite the air of 
statesmen and. legislators. But that is not quite 
what they were elected for. If they have got 
hold of the idea that a Labour Party is to be a 
second-rate imitation of the Liberal or Tory 
Party, they have quite mistaken their mission.” 
And more of the same sort. 


* , * 


All very smart and all very nasty. If ‘THe 
SocALIsT Stanparp had said the same thing it 
would have been abusive and blackguardly. 
However, as -Justice has introduced the matter, 
I hope I may not be thought too forward if I en- 
quire as to Justice's and the S.D.F.’s own partic- 
ular member. I mean, of course, Will Thorne. 
What's he doing? And if he isn’t now to be 
distinguished from the rest of the ‘ Labour 
members and the ‘‘ Labour” members are not 
to be distinguished except by their awkward- 
ness from the members who are not “ Labour,” 
what's the S.D.F. doing ? 


* » * 


There were times when the S.D.F. plumed 
itself upon the hold it kept upon members 
elected to public bodies. Why hasn't it kept a 
hold on Will Thorne? Is it because it fears 
to estrange Will by criticism? Is it because 
it fears the loss of its only member? Is it be- 
cause Thorne is not the S.D.F.’s member and 
therefore not amenable to S.D.F. influence ” 


*,* 


The reply I give is an affirmative to all the 
questions. The S.D.F. cannot afford to lose 
Thorne or Thorne’s influence. Thorne is not 
amenable to S.D.F. instruction although a mem- 
ber of the S.D.F. Thorne was elected as the 
L.R.C. candidate and is paid as such. The 
S.DF.’s claim on Thorne is only persevered in 
because the 8.D.F. only has Thorne’s M.P.-ship 
to swagger with. It makes an important thing 
of its very remote association with Thorne so as 
to make the most it can for itself out of Thorne’s 
electoral success. It’s pitiable but there it is. 


x 5 * 


And now it displays the fraudulent nature of 
its claim by showing that it has no claim on, 
and is without influence over, its own alleged 
member. It means just that; or this ~ the 
S.D.F. has lost the last excuse for its existence. 
By which I mean to say that if S.D.F. members 
are so little educated upon the duties and _re- 
sponsibilities, the organisation and the disci- 
pline whici the acceptance of Socialism involves 
that they do not insist upon their fellow mem- 
bers, into whatever public position they may go, 
following closely the line marked out by the 
Party as a whole, then there is no purpose in 
the organisation and it may as well be dead. 
If the Party has not insisted because it has no 
clearly defined line to follow, then again it may 
as well be dead in name as it is in fact. 


RS op 


John Burns, according to the German Press, 
has declared that he is not a State Socialist. 1 
agrve. Whatever else le is and | could sug- 
gest quite a numberof names that would fairly 
fit - he is not a Socialist, State or otherwise. 


e 2 t 


John has since stated that he has no recol- 
lection of saying anything of the sort, but he 
will not contradict the newspaper report because 
he never contradicts anything that is said about 
him. I disagree. John’s memory is statesman- 
like--and short. He would contradict fast 
enough- -if it paid. 


* y * 


Preaching in Westminster Abbey recently, 
the Rev. A. Taylor, M.A., said that the elevation 
of womanhood in all lands was due to the 
teaching of the Bible! Is this merely the ordin- 
ary ignorance of “culture” or has the pro- 
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nouncement anything to do with the fact that 
the reverend gentleman is the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 7 


ty 


Another ecclesiastical dignitary, the cele-— 
brated Father Bernard Vaughan, has replied to | 
another Bernard, yelept, Shaw. In his reply 
the worthy Father has well maintained his | 
reputation for sensationalism in three state- 
ments. (1) That in Shaw's lecture on religion 
he was “ unable to detect a shadow of scientific 
thought.” (2) That the prayer that rose to his 
lips after reading it was “ Father, forgive him, 
for he knows not what he does,” and (3) that 
Shaw would find “eminently satisfactory re- 
sults’ from an enquiry into “ the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Chureh?” 


* , * 


[ did not know that the father’s investigation 
into “ Smart Set’ morals qualified him to pro- 
nounce authoritatively upon scientific thought. 
Moreover, as he has so well pointed out, the 
tenets of the church to which he belongs are 
eminently satisfactory to —those who know not 
what they do! and it would seem, only those. 
However, statements one and two are all right 


a coincidence in the circumstances quile sensa- 


tional. . 


FI 


After “Rocks Ahead.” ‘“ Another Political 
Wreck.” Should the third effort not be entitled 
“ Saved from the Sea”? I throw out the sug- 


gestion for what it may be worth. Ifthe drama | 


is to be well rounded we must have a coming 


to. The villain might then stand a chance of 


retrieving his fortunes by playing rescuer and 
even getting applause at the fall of the curtain. 
However. I have it on good authority that the 
reason for the selection of nautical titles has 
nothing to do with the author being at sea. 


* , * 


Herbert Burrows thinks that lis comrade 
Askew is not worth discussing with; he thinks 
Askew has, deliberately insinuated things a- 
gainst him (Burrows) which are maliciously 
false ; and he holds that if Askew has a spark 
of decency in him he ought to be ashamed of 
himself and apologise. 


* 2 t 


This is distinctly the Burrovian method. If 
anyone disagrees with Herbert and says so, and 
particularly if he goes so far as to give good 
reason for his disagreement, he is (pace Herbert) 
a fellow of no decency, not to say a thorough 
paced scoundrel. Herbert, of course, is a gentle- 
man, vever uses language that is ungentle- 
manly and anybody who has known him and 
his Socialism will admit at once that the Social- 
ist movement ought to be proud of its Burrows. 
Herbert says so and Herbert ought to know. 


ae Ra 


Tam glad to find Herbert ragging more mem- 
bers of the S.D.F. because to me that is prima 
facie evidence that these members are waking 
up. When anything of the kind happens, and 
particularly if in the process the position of 
Herbert and what I may call the official S.D.F. 
comes under sharp criticism (as it must) Mr. 
Burrows can always be relied upon to start in 
with the “slang.” And it will always be found 
that the safest and surest sign that he hasn't 
the rockiest leg to stand upon is when he falls 
back upon his “ past record.” I will, when I 
get time, turn up some of that record and I think 
Tecan surprise the Burrowsite Gf there is any 
such misguided person alive) with a reproduc- 
tion of some of the gentlemanly language that 
ethical Herbert las given off. 


oe ge 


In the same paper for December 15th, Mr. H. 
M. Hyndman has an article on the same subject, 
from which I extract the following : 

“No pluck whatever has been displayed. 
Nothing meaner or more contemptible has ever 
been done, even by our scurviest enemies, the 
Liberals, than the wholesale discharges of men 
from Woolwich Arsenal and elsewhere. What 
has the Labour Party had to say about this 
infamous conduct? So far as I know, nothing. 
Worse still, when Mr. John Burns turned the 
whole unemployed question, which made his 
personal and pecuniary fortune, into a farce, 


oe 


who was it who jumped up in haste to thank 
him for his fine speeeh and flatter him t his 
face for his valuable proposal ? 
spicuous a person than the Chairman at the 
time of the Independent Labour Party and the 
Whip of the Labour Party in the House of 
Commons. Yet not a single man of the whole 
group dared rise and publicly repudiate such 
mean talk as utterly unworthy of themselves 
and their constituents.” 


Me 9 


In these last days everybody is mightily con- 
cerned to manufacture a particular brand of 
what is called Socialism: to meet the require- 
ments of some particular group of individuals. 
Every brand requires a distinctive label, and 
every label demands a separate organisatidn 
to push it upon public attention. During the 
last few days | have come across a “ Socialism "’ 
for millionaires (this is a strictly proprietory 
brand, placed on the market as was fit and pro- 
per, by that ‘‘ mad-hatter” of the ‘ advanced” 
movement who owns the Fabian Society), the 
Guild of St. Matthew brand of “ Socialism ” 
* Socialism for the ‘educated middle class’ ”’ ; 
Tory “Socialism” (!); [.L.P. ‘‘Socialism” (which 
is realised when land and Capital are national- 
ised), S.D.F. ‘ Socialism,” which Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman says is to be achieved for the working 
class by the class above, and so on. 


he 


Amid the din of so many pedlars crying 
their wares it is grateful to come across a small 
body of propagandists who advance just a plain, 
unqualified Socialism as the solution for the 
problem of poverty which affects one class only 

the working class; a Socialism which they 
preach as members of the working class to 
members of the working class only on the ground 
that only the working class matter. At any 
rate [am grateful to these, The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain. 


No less con- 


’ 


*Y, * 


Professor Oliver Lodge has given us his arti- 
cles of faith. He holds that the two greatest 
requirements of life are companionship and 
affection. But what about food ? 


Bg 


“Weare told that our women friends who 
are agitating for the Limited Bill, are in favour 
of Adult Suffrage. Then why don’t they agitate 
for it instead of for the smaller measure ? I have 
always held that the best way to get part is to 
ask for the whole, and that if vou ask for part 
you won't even get that.” 

*, * 

Hear! Hear!! Hear!!! Precisely what we are 
always pointing out to those who, while profes- 
sing to want Socialism, prefer to ask for unem- 
ployed relief, payment of members and. - acitizen 
army! And oneof the men who call us ** Impos- 
siblists’’ therefore. isthe writer of the fore- 
going extract, H. Quelch ! 


* . * 


Messrs. Quelch & Co. are inost vehement oppo- 
nents of those who urge in connection with this 
* Votes for Women” agitation that the best way 
to secure complete adult suffrage is to get the 
right of women to the vote conceded ; that the 
only way indeed to the ultimate goal is to pro- 
ceed by short stages. Mr. Quelch says in effect, 
and I quite agree with him, that if we must 
proceed by stages we will at any rate endeavour 
to make those stages as few as possible, and the 
best way to do that is not to concentrate upon a 
stage, because that stage is thereby made, for 
all practical purposes, the ultimate goal, with 
the result that progress toward it is again made 
in stages, but rather to demand the whole so 
that when a concession is wrung out of the 
ruling class (and if the concession is material it 
will have to to be wrung anyhow) it will be as 
substantial a concession as possible. Mr. Quelch 
says this, at any rate, upon the question of 
votes for women, and anything else that suits 
his purpose at the moment, for that matter. Yet 
when we apply the same process of reasoning 
to the position taken up by Mr. Queleh and his 
friends in connection with their palliative pro- 
posals, we are quite impossible ! 


a 


The question of the unemployed is in point. 
Mr. Quelch knows that only Socialism will solve 
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the unemployed problem and sometimes says 
so. Mr. Queleh knows that the capitalist class 
cannot solve the unemployed problem if they 
would and would not if they could and some- 
times says so. Yet Mr. Quelech heads deputations 
to the capitalist class who cannot and will not 
solve the unemployed problem, to ask for relief 
for some of the unemployed. ‘The result is a 
farcical drop of relief toa vast ocean of misery, 
the drop to be administered in) homeopathic 
doses by a contemptible capitalist hack. 


And this is not the only result, as Mr. Queleh 
knows. He knows that the miserable labour 
derelicts who follow his lead are being deluded 
by his agitation even as the “ suffragettes" are 
heing (as he says) deluded. They are not organ- 
ised for, or concentrated upon, the ultimate 
goal. They are not demanding the whole. They 
are only asking for what Mr. Quelch implies. it 
is absurd to ask for, viz., a very small part of 
what they want, with the result that they don’t 
“even get that.” And because they don’t under- 
stand that the whole is their right; because 
the leaders of the agitation by their cap-in-hand 
deputations convey the impression that the little 
they are asking for is the most they ought to 
expect ; because of this they induce the belief 
in the working class that the capitalists who 
finally give the bit of relief are excellent good 
fellows who are doing their best and who de- 
serve to be supported. In other words the class 
struggle is obscured, and instead of having 
advanced a stage in the direction of the ultimate 
goal, they have at the best remained where they 
were, and at the very probable worst, have act- 
ually retreated a stage. 


Therefore it is not in the mouth of Mr. Quelch 
& Co. to talk down at the ‘‘Suffragettes”” who 
are but doing what Mr. Quelch himself does. 
It is notoriously unwise for the occupants of 
glass houses to exercise with catapaults and it 
is proverbially grotesque for the man with a 
beam in his own eye to labour in the endeavour 
to pluck the mote out of the eye of his—sister ! 
The only safe place from which Mr. Quelch may 
criticise the one-step-at-a-timer is in the ranks 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. If he 
has determined to be consistent for the future I 
invite him to apply for membership. 


Try the quality of the “Labour Leader's” 
parliamentary writer with me. He is referring 
to the number of ladies in purple and fine linen 
who are escorted about the precincts of the 
House of Parliamentary Gallants and goes on : 
‘The Labour members stand and wonder at it 
all. Some of them-—- Barnes, Will Thorne and 
some others~-sternly leave the lobby"! . : 
Why —if a plain person may ask the question — 
do they leave the lobby? And how do they do 
it sternly? Does the sight of the lovely ladies 
with whom they may not mix give them the 
waterbrash 2? Or what? And who are these 
others who prefer not to leave the lobby?) Why 
do they stay? Is it on the chance of a tele-a- 
tete? In any case are we to conclude that they 
also serve who only stand and wonder ? 


% 


Try again. They (the Balfours, ete.) ‘are 
very nonplussed by the presence of the Labour 


men. Itis not that our men interrupt them . . . 
hut they make them feel they are there. Just 
as they are going to utter their most unreal sen- 
tment they happen to make a half turn, and 
then—they get a full broadside from the eyes of 
Keir Hardie.” Dear! Dear! How very dread- 
ful! Especially when you are not expecting 
it. But why doesn’t Keir Hardie sit on the 
other side of the House? Hecould then fix his 
man every time, and his man couldn't say a 
word. Perhaps those eyes would impel the victim 
to speak the truth. You never can tell. As it 
is Hardie has to wait for the half turn before he 
can operate. Surely it cannot be that love of 
compromise and half measures has led the 
“Labour” Group to prefer half turns when 
they might get a full turn for the same effort. 
A half loaf may be better than no bread, but I 
have never heard thata half turn is better than 
a whole stare ! 


These are examples of the strong meat the 
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labour Leader regales its readers with. — Its 
the sort of literary wash that may serve to sat 
isfy the unhealthy cravings of some of the LLP. 
now that the novelty of the “ Labour * Group 
has worn so thin that the capitalist Press cannot 
work good * copy” out of it, but it will scarcely 
do more than impel a sensation of hilarity (or 
perhaps of nausea) in sober and serious students 
of working-class politics. The Labour Leader, 
taking its cue from the “ Labour ” 
playing down to the weakest headed of its follow- 
ing. Which, being interpreted, isto say that the 
labour Leader is playing it as low and as 
sloppily as it can well do. 


leaders, is 


ALEGRA, 


CORRESPONCENCE. 


To the Editor of THe Socranisr Stawparpl, 


IN SOCTETY AN ORGANISM ? 

Dear Comrade, | have to thank Mr. F.C. 
Watts for his clear and courteous reply to my 
query, © Is Society an Organism?” but I regret 
to say he has told me nothing I did not know be- 
fore. The evidence which convinces him has so 
far had no weight with me, and even were the 
reasons I gave in my last Jetter the only ones I 
could urge against the affirmative position, I 
should still be unconvineed. I do not here 
assert positively that Society is not an organ- 
ism; I merely say that so far I have failed to 
find sufficient evidence to warrant the state- 
ment. 

I will as briefly as possible review Mr. Watts’ 
reply. 

In answer to my proposition that ‘human 
society to be an organism must be as complex 
and contain the same organic parts as its indi- 
vidual members,” Mr. Watts refers to the human 
body. He says: “ Each individual cell does not 
reproduce the same complexity, nor does it con- 
tain the same organic parts, as the human body 
in its entirety.” 

These words are mostly given in italics, Mr. 
Watts clinching the matter with “ Obviously, 
then, Mr. Wright is wrong.” Considering that 
he has clearly supported my proposition, the 
last quoted sentence looks decidedly funny. 

My argument was from the entire organism 
to the cell; Mr. Watts replies by arguing from 
the cell to the entire organism. My proposition 
states in effect that the whole is greater than a 
part; Mr. Watts replies that a part is not so 
great as the whole. I said in effect that man 
must be at least as complex as his liver; Mr. 
Watts replies that a man’s liver is not so com- 
plex as man himeelf. 

Thus we reach the same conclusion, though 
Mr. Watts appears to be unconscions of the 
fact. ‘That conclusion is that, man as an entire 
organism is at least as complex and contains the 
same organic parts as his individual members. 
This it would seem is self-evident ; at all events, 
itis a characteristic common to all organisms 
with which I am acquainted ; yet when I wish 
to apply the test to Society, as an organism, Mr. 
Watts assures me 1 am off my base. If he 
knows of an organism which is less complex and 
contains less than its own peculiar organic parts, 
will he kindly trot it out. 

Again Mr. Watts: ‘though the highest types 
of human society may be indefinite as compared 
with the human body, yet they are much more 
definite than many low forms of organic life.” 

That is to say, that while individual cells of 
the human body go to form the complex and 
and definite organism, man; this organism, 
when in its turn, it stands as an individual cell 
to another, and presumably, a far mightier 
organism, can only produce one less definite 
than itself. 

This seems to give a double-handed twist to 
the statement that the whole is greater than a 
part, and also appears to be an inversion of the 
law of evolution. 

What 1 said in reference to the brain, heart, 
and lungs of Society was based upon the above 
proposition, and it still appears to me that if 
Society is an organisin, formed by the associa- 
tion of men, it should stand as far above them 
in organic structure as men do above their in- 
dividual cells. If it does this, let us have proof ; 
nu theological stretching to make fancy tit with 
fact, but facts all the way up. 
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It is all very well to say that “the Waly Soclety 
developes depends upon its own peculiar con. 
ditions, internal and external,” but Society. as 
an organisn), can have no conditions whiel: are 
not common to its individual parts, and both 
being in organic relationship, they niust be sim- 
larly affected by these conditions, though, per- 
haps, in varying degree. Ifa man is subject to 
certain conditions, surely it follows that his in- 
dividual members or cells are subject to. the 
same conditions. Society, therefore, ean have 
no conditions apart from its component cells. 

Mr. Watts, in common with many others, ap- 
pears to regard Society as a huge, indefinite 
abstraction ; an organism possessing neither an 
organic nor a stimulating impulse; a dead 
chunk of intangibility ; something apart from, 
and independent of, man. 

Mr. Watts asserts, with others, “that the 
social organism adapts itself to the changes 
in Its environment.” 

Is there any essential factor in human soclety, 
except man, which can adapt itself to changes 
In its environment ? Does Society, then, mean 
nan in the mass, and nothing else? Lf so, then 
truly, Society, that is, man, can adapt itself to 
changes in its environment. But is that what 
Mr. Watts means ? If not, what does he mean ? 

If the term “ Society” covers man and his 
environment, then surely it is absurd t say 
that Society can adapt itself to changes in 
Society, for that would he equivalent ty.saying 
environment can adapt itself to elfanges in 
environment. 

In my letter I asked, *‘ Where in nature nay 
be found the animal organism in which, say, 
one third part doing no useful work in the 
economy of that organism, grows sleek and fat 
and is able to keep the other two-thirds, which 
do all the necessary work, unnourished and un- 
developed ?” 

In his reply Mr. Watts quotes a hive of bees. 
I asked for an organism, he gives me a colony 
of organisms, which is extremely liberal of him. 
But even then, the analogy is not sound. In 
human society the drones hold and control the 
means of life; in a hive of bees they do not. In 
bee society the drones perform a useful func- 
tion ; in human society they do not. There are 
other points of dissimilarity, but I cannot dwell 
upon them now. 

I think Mr. Watts rather unkind when he 
refers to me as being “ professedly revoluiion- 
ary.” While the majority of the present mem- 
bers of the S.P. were enthusiastically working 
for the S.D.F., with its long, palliative pro- 
gramme, I stood outside, and told every mem- 
ber with whom I came in contact that palliatives 
should have no place on the programme of a 
revolutionary Socialist party. 

One of the prominent members of the P. and 
1). Branch, who is now an active member of the 
Peckham Branch of the S.P., spent some time 
in proving —to his, not my satisfaction -that 
the position I held was illogical. Though now 
holding the view I then expounded, he has 
never yet apologised. 

When I first realised that the revolutionary 
position was the right one, I believe, though I 

am not absolutely certain, that there was not a 
Socialist organisation in existence without a 
palliative programme. Subject to the above 
qualification, therefore, I claim, at least. so far 
a8 organisations are concerned, to have been in 
thought, though unfortunately not in action, 
the first revolutionary Socialist in the world. 
Selah ! 

As 1 am very busy and as doubtless your 
space is as valuable as ever, | cannot now touch 
upon the other points raised by Mr. Watts. 
Still asking for logical evidence that Society is 
an organism, I will conclude by wishing the 
party every success during the coming year. 

Yours fraternally, 
H. PHivpore Wroicur, 


THE SP.G.B. AND THE SLP. 


Calle Capua 23 entresuelo. 

Gijon, Spain 
2 11 O06. 
Dear Sir, Your use of my name in the last two 
numbers of THe Soctauist Sraxpanp, in a man- 
ner calculated to mislead, must constitute my 
excuse for begging the insertion of theseitines 
in your paper. 
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You say that [ served as official correspondent 
between the London © Tnpossiblists and the 
Seoteh Socialists now organised in the S.L.P. 
The facts in the case are as follows: At the 
Blackburn Conference of the S.D.FL in) 102, 
Comrades Yates and Matheson left) me their 
addresses in order that Tmight aequaint them 
with what went on in London. — | was not ap 
pointed by any section and corresponded on my 
own. The said correspondence treated chietly 
of the position brought about by my expulsion, 
and of the bringing out of the Soeralist. When 
I left England I asked Fitzgerald to keep in 
touch with the Scotch comrades. Neither Fitz- 
gerald nor myself represented any section. — 

I write because you make use of this to build 
up a case that the S.P.G.B. has sprung out of a 
London ‘*Impossiblist ” seetion, which is most 
emphatically untrue, several of your leading 
members, such as Kent and Newmann, having 
been at open enmity with the Loudon * Impos- 
siblists”’ up to and after the London S.D.F. 
Conference of 11103. These latter, up to the time 
I] left London, recognised the Socialist as their 
organ, and did their best to push its sale, show- 
ing conclusively that they endorsed the attitude 
now associated with the S.L.P. 

Yours faithfully, 
Percy Frrepberc. 


(‘To save continually reiterating portions of 
the article that appeared in our August issue, 
may we suggest to future would-be critics that 
it would be well for all concerned if they took 
the trouble to read that article before rushing 
intu correspondence. In the letter above it is 
stated that we said that Friedberg was the 
* oflicial correspondent between the London and 
Sevich sections.” he article says: 

At the Blackburn Conference . . . the so-called 

‘* Impossiblist '’ delegates from Scotland and Lon- 
don met. Friendly relations were established 
and the understanding arrived at that the London 
members would work in conjunction with the Scotch 
members for the adoption of an uncompromising 
policy by the S.D.F., Friedberg agreeing tc act as 
correspondent. 

Not only is there no use of the word * official,” 
but it is distinetly stated in the article that in 
London there was no special plan or organisa- 
tion among the * Impossiblists,” and therefore 
there could be no “ official” representative in 
any capacity. So far as his letter goes, Friedberg 
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omits one tiportant point, that is, that mo aden 
tion to) Yates and Matheson. he COPTOS | nieled 
with Anderson, who had heen elected On the 
Provincial Executive of the S.DLb and this on 
matters other than his cl riedberg’s: expulsion 

The letter says “itis emphatically antrae” 
that the S.PLGLB. lias sprung out of a London 
‘Tmpossiblist’ section,” but, unfortunately, does 
not attempt to state whence it sprang, HE met from 
the London * Impossiblists.”  Noris the state 
ment substantiated by the reference to several 
of our “leading members, such as) Nent and 
Neumann,” being opposed to the * Tniposst 
blists.° Several “is not well taken when only 
two names are given, for in the first case Nent 
Wis well known for years for lis advocacy of 
What he called the © Ishimaelitish ~ poliey. and 
was in fact referred to by Friedberg im the letter 
sent to the New York People as the one Lmpos- 
siblist ~ returned to the London EC. at the 
Blackburn Conference. Neumann is certainly a 
case in potnt, but lus conversion to our view later 
on ending in his expulsion from the SDF. 
was evidence of the success of our efforts while 
inthe S.D.F.. to bring the truth of the situation 
in front of the members. 

Above all is the fact that such well-known 
* Impossiblists * as Elrick, Fitzgerald, \lec and 
Margaret Pearson, Woodhouse, etc. refused to 
join the S.L.P.. and helped to build up the 


S.P.G.13., while the most active member in form. | 


ing the London S.L.P. was E. EF. Hunter, who 
had been an opponent up to the Blackburn 
Conference. 


The last point Friedberg attempts to make is | 


that the London * Impossiblists ” recognised 
the Socialist as their organ “and did their best 
to push its sale, thereby showing conclusively 
that they endorsed the attitude now associated 
with the S.L.P." which it will be easily seen is 
an endeavour to build up a case on two different 
tenses. lirstly the article proves the position 
now associated with the 8.L.P." is very differ- 
ent to that associated with it previously in cer- 
tain particulars. Secondly, though it may be 
said that the tone of the Socialist was different 
then to what it is now, yet protests were made 
from London quite early in its existence against 
its tone. Thirdly, and most important, the 
pushing of the Socialist was dropped by those 
* [mpossiblists * who refused to be led by the 
nose as soon us the attempt to swindle them 
was discovered. Ld. 8.8.) 


—--- —-—:0:—--- — 


Branches should see that reports of work, ineidents of the local fight, and all matters of Party 
iiterest and propaganda value for publishing under this heading, are regularly communicated, 





BATTERSEA—~ AJ] work and no play,” ete. 
After the heat and burden of the municipal fight, 
Battersea took a siesta in the form of a concert 
and dance at historic Svdney Hall, on the 9th 
ult. (lucidentally, Battersea also took a col- 
lection in aid of the Party Organ Fund, which 
Was thoughtful and helpful.) For the occasion 
Paddington sent over a troupe of nunmers who 
produced an impressive litle dramatic sketch, 
“Wasted Lives,” which had beeu specially writ- 
ten by Comrade Fred. Leigh. Setting the scene 
in Moscow during the time of the bloody street 
fighting between Russain workmen in revolt 
aud the brutal forces of autocracy, Leigh skil- 
fully presented the spectacle of a Fabianesque 
uglish doctor being driven by the irresistible 
logic of events from the position of a dilletante 
anti-revolutionary, into the necessity for taking 
sides for or against the struggling factory work- 
ers with whom he finds himself. He chooses the 
side of the people and in the final tableau falls 
with the tiny remnant of a barricade defence 
who, forced to retreat into the house, make a 
last stand, and are shot dead by the victorious 
Cossacks. 

Having regard to the narrow limitations of 
Stage space and the almost entire absence of 
stave properties, Messrs. Leigh, Allen, Charles, 
Hopley, and Jackson, (not to mention Stage- 
Manager Lewis) are to congratulated upon a 
Very meritorious performance 

The musical contributions of Comrades Beale, 
Stuart, Greenham, Lewis, Passit, Shipper, and 
others were hugely appreciated, while Comrade 
Gray took the chair (and the collection) in his 


own—ahem!- inimitable mamner. 


— 0; 


TOTTENHAM hias not the vantage ground 
that Islington Branch in’ Finsbury 
Park, but Tottenham are by no means de- 
pressed By dint of sheer hard propaganda 
work they have during the past season al- 
most doubled their membership, and against 
the combined efforts of local pseudo-labour 
parties to s-quelch them, have not only held 
their own finely, but carried the fight into 
their opponents’ quarters, to the profound dis- 
comfiture of the latter every time. ‘Tottenham 
are now one of the strongest branches in the 
Party, and have been able to make a weekly 
donation to the Central Ofhice of 10/- for some 
months past. 

WATFORD... From the home of one of the 
largest branches to the home of one of the smal- 
lest. Watford at present is the most distant 

, outpost of the Party (although rumour hath it 
that even this distinction may shortly be lost) ; 
its membership is small and the local conditions 
are exceedingly diflicult for straight Socialist 
propaganda, ‘The town has probably a larger 
collection of the one-step-at-a-time-and-the-siial- 


] OSSeSS 


ler-the-better parties than any other town of the | 
same size can show, and the unhappy effects of | 


their confusionist work is very marked. — A 


branch of the Party several hundred strong | 


could find plenty of work to engage its constant 
attention. 


presence felt, and the little Watford Branch 
can claim to have done that during the past 
year. Its manifesto on the local elections back 
in the Spring made an effective case against the 
candidates claiming to represent the specific 
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Yet a very few determined members | 
even under these conditions can make their | 


interests of the wen Kine Class. with the result 
that allot them were defeated Inn 


Suen 


Jaarcee dintnen 


fairly 


: meetings ol on 
good character have been held throughout the 


Ihiers Open air 
fine weather, ane althonel the seed OW TI Tha 
take longer to germinate under the adverse local 
conditions, there is no doubt at all bat that the 
work put om wall presently fruit 
Steady does iat Watford 


liers acting as one than afew lianedred welihe 


cond 


hoes 


Better ao few mien 


at sixes aul sevens. 

TOOTING. ile Tooting Branch las 
very much alive of late, although no report of 
ther doings has appeared for some time. 

The Braneh decided to contest the local Ware 
at the recent Boroughs Council) Election, hoping 


heen 


that by participating mn such a contest im Op po- 
sition to alland sundry, they would clear away 
some of the cobwebs from the minds of those 
who, taking their Socialisn: from the eapitalist 
Press. labour under the delusion that Socialism 
is simply Liberalism and Labourisin in an ad- 
vanced form, 

The contest also auswered those crities who 
contend that our principles only afford scope 
for a negative attitude. We entered the tield 
of positive political action, with Comrades 
Barker, lumenil, and McManus, and when the 
wire-pulling in the capitalist camp had run its 
course we found we had for opponents 3 Muni- 
cipal Reformers, 4 alleged Independents (really 
2 Liberals and 2 Tories running jointly) and 
3“ Labour” candidates. We placed our posi- 
tion before the public against the position of 
all the others without fear or favour, repeatedly 
challenging anyone to come upou our platform 
and show any real difference between the other 
ten. No one attempted the impossible. 

We got an advertisement from an unexpected 
quarter which is interesting as showing the 
tactics of the coufusionists. Speaking for 
the S.D.F. in Tooting Broadway, on, the Sun- 
day before the election, T. Glossop, in the 
course of his address, without any question 
being asked, advised the working men of Toot- 
ing to vote, not for the * Labour” candidates, 
but for the three run by the S.P.G.B., who were 
the only Socialist candidates in the field. Pos- 
ters were up all over the district at that 
moment announcing that Mrs. Despard, F. Knee 
aud W. HH. Humphreys, all S.D.Flers. would 
speak in support of the Labour candidates at 
Tooting Graveney School on the Monday. We 
have since heard that Glossop tried hard to in- 
duce FF. Knee and Humphreys not to address that 
meeting but without success, for they all kept the 
engagement. When the public of Tooting want 
to know why we are opposed to the S.D.F. they 
can for the future have some local matter as well 
as national. The gulf between the S.P.G.B. and 
the ~ Labour” Party ‘any section) should be now 
apparent to all interested. The Branch got an 
election address into practically every house and 
flat in the ward irrespective of the resident: be- 
Inga voter or not, The Labour Party, who are 
so desirous of educating the workers. ignored 
the voteless, which is an advantage as the vote- 
less have less to unlearn, We did no canvassing 
whatsoever, but held plenty of open-air meetings 
at which we had a little Radical opposition 

Which was easily dealt with) and a fair num- 

her of questions. “The public generally: showed 

much more interest: in our election meetings 

than in our ordinary propaganda ones. It may 
| interest some also to Know that a considerable 
influx of new members is one result of the cam- 
paign. Tooting is getting a move on to some 
tune, as, in addition to incrensed membership, 
the speaking capabilities of the members have 
improved considerably as a result of the in- 
creased practice that they have had. The total 
cost of the election to us was £5 3s. 6d. and the 
votes recorded for our candidates were > Barker, 
84> MeManus. 70> Dumenil 50 Of these Jo 
were plumpers 

{Notes from West Haan, Romford. and) Pad- 

dington held over. j 


—————...... 


The Communist Manifesto (referred to by 
the Public Prosecutor at the trial of our com- 
rade, Rosa Luxemburg {see page 33. can be 
obtained from the Party Office, 25, Cursitor-st., 
London, £.C., post free, 23d. 


The receipt of a copy of this paper is an in- 
vitation to subseribe. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PROPERTY IN THE 
CIVILISATION OF MAN. 

‘It is impossible to over-estimate the influ- 
ence of property in the civilisation of man- 
kind. [It was the power that brought the 
Aryan and Semetic nations out of barbarism 
into civilisation. The growth of the idea of 
property in the human mind commenced in 
feebleness and ended in becoming its master 
passion. Governments and Laws are instituted 
with primary reference to its creation,.protection 


and enjoyment. It introduced humanslavery 


as an instrument in its production ; and after | 


the experience of several thousand years it 
caused the abolition of slavery upon ‘the dis- 
covery that a freaman was a better property- 
inaking machine. . . The dissolution of society 
bids fair to become the termination of a career 
of which property is the end and aim; because 
such a career contains the elements of self-de- | 
struction. Democracy is the next higher plane. 
It will be a revival in a higher form of the | 
liberty, equality and fraternity of the ancient ' 
gentes.” - Ancient Society, Morcan. 


THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


‘Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
' HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the eapit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 


| by the emancipation of the working-class from 


IMPORTANT. 


. A NEW YEAR'S GATHERING . 
OF PARTY MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 


WILL BE HOLDEN 


| the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
' version into the common property of society of 
| the means of production and distribution, and | 


their democratic control by the whole people. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
28, Cursiror Street, Loxpox, EC. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St, 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W.o Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at Sydney 
Hall, York Road, Battersea, S W. 
CENTRAL.— Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 
EAST HAM.—W. Gifford, Sec., 31, Maryland Square, 
Stratford. Branch meets Mondays at 7.30 at 
447, Katherine Rd., Forest Gate 
EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty. Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets alternate Wed. 8.30. 
FULHAM.— J. HUMPHRIES, Secretary, 309, North 
End Road. 
ISLINGTON.--Branch meets Fri. at 8.30 at 79, Grove 
Rd., Holloway. Communications to the Sec. 
PADDINGTON.—T. A. Wilson, Sec., 90, Mortimer 
Road, Kensal Rise, W. Branch meets every 
Wednesday at 8.30 p.m., at Harley's Coffee 
Tavern (fuot of Lock Bridge), Harrow Road. 
PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd.. Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Wed. at 8.30 
ROMFORD DIVISION.—AII communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 39, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Mondays at 8 at Club. 
TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road 
Tooting, S.W. Branch meets every Friday 
at 8 p.m. at Gorringe Dining Rooms, Gor- 
ringe Park Parade, Tooting Junction. 


| TOTTENHAM.—Branch meets Mondays 8 p.m., at 


That as in the order of social evolution the | 


| working-class is the last class to achieve its free- | 


dom, the emancipation of the working-class will | 


| distinction of race or sex. 


EARLY IN FEBRUARY 


IN THE HALL OF 


| the working-class i 
That as the machinery of government, includ- 


That this emancipation must be the work of 


ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 


The Communist Club, 
CHARLOTTE STREET, W. 
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| conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of | 
_ the wealth taken from the workers, the working- | 
| class must organise consciously and politically 

' for the conquest of the powers of government, | 
_ national and local, in order that this machinery, | 


_ involve the emancipation of all mankind without | 


| 
| 


| 


| including these forces, may be converted from | 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of | 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, | 


GREAT PROGRAMME IN PREPARATION. 
——:0: —— 
SONGS, DANCES, etc. 


0—— 


Full partiewlars will be sent Branch Seeretaries 
shortly. 


A STATEMENT dealing with the EXPUL- 
SION by THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF . 
GREAT BRITAIN of certain members of the 
ISLINGTON BRANCH of the Party will . 
appear in the FEBRUARY ISSUE of THE | 
SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


VOL. it 


THE SOGIALIST STANDARD 


(Sept., 1905 to Aug. 1906.) 
Well bound in cloth, gold lettered, 
Post Free 3s. Od. 


Orders, accompanied by remittance, should be | 
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At the adjourned meeting held at the Com- 
munist Club, May 26th, with Comrade Gifford 
in the chair Comrade Fitzgerald moved : 


Under term of reference No. | 
That as under capitalism the workers sell their 
labour power—inseparable from themselves—as an 
article of merchandise, and being subject to the same 
economic laws which prevail in other commodity 
markets, it is necessarv for the workers to debate the 
fluctuations in price with the employers. Organised 
action being more advantageous than individual 
action. be it— 
Resolved that the S P G.B. holds that Trade Union- 
ism is a necessity under capitalism, to prévent the 
workers being continuously driven to sell their labour 
power below its value. 
a 
Under term of reference No. 2 
That as the establishment of Socialism will mean 
‘the administration of things instead of the govern- 
of people,” as Engels said, and as the administration 
of the various detail processes of wealth production 
can only be carried on effectively by those possessing 
the requisite technical knowledge being organised 
for that purpose, be it— 
Resolved that the S.P.G.B. holds that Trade Union- 
ism is necessary for the establishment of Socialism. 
If term No. 3 be considered 
That as the position of the workers in modern 
Society is one of a propertyless class in opposition 
tothe propertied capitalist class, the form of organisa- 
tion adopted in the economic field must of necessity 
be based upon this class position as a first principle, 
while, for the reasons given under resolution No. 2, 
the chief detail unit of organisation must be the 
trade or occupation, be it— 
Resolved that the S.P.G.B. holds that the form of 
organisation must havea class basis as first principle 
and the trade sub-division as the chief detail of organ- 
isation: other sub-divisions, either geographical or 
economic, to be arranged as circumstances demand. 
Under term of reference No. 4 
That as the economic arm is required to act in 
conjunction with the political arm to establish So- 
cialism, and as the only form of organisation which 
is in harmony with the political basis of Socialism 
is the one given above, be it- 
Resolved that the S.P.G.B. urges forward the pro- 
paganda of the economic position laid down in con- 
junction with its political propaganda both inside and 
outside the present unions with the object of estab- 
lishing the Socialist Trade Union required for this 
work. 


The mover said it was not necessary to spend 
much time here discussing the class basis, as 
we all realised that it was the lack of class-con- 
sciousness which kept the workers divided. 
The chief detail of organisation must be the 
trade or occupation because only those in a given 
trade knew the actual conditions, as was shown 
in the late strike of [aily News compositors. 
Moreover the other sub-divisions must depend 
on circumstances. The Leeds Fire Clay Co. in 
one district employed workers in several distinct 
industries, such as coal mining, clay working, 
building and stone quarrying, while the L.C.C. 
employed building operatives, tramway men, 
steamboat employees, clerks and draughtsimen. 
These were instances where the geographical 
sub-division was necessary, and where the in- 
dustrial sub-division would be useless. ‘The 
firm of David Allen & Sons was an example 
where the industrial sub-division would be 
suitable, all their employees being in the same 
industry. 

An ainendment was moved by Phillips and 
Kent to delete words from “while” to “ occu- 
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pation,” and all words after “ class basis.”’ 

Kent said to enter into detail questions was 
premature. 

Killick said the question of detail was not 
essential; Fitzgerald should have made that 
clear. 

Leigh said the question of geographical posi- 
tian did not affect industrialism at all. Are not 
the clay workers divided into various trades ? 

T. W. Allen said Fitzgerald’s illustration 
could be applied to the building industry. The 
Socialist parties had failed to unite the revolu- 


tionary working class. The I.W.W. would unite | 


the various parties. It was common sense to say 
the workers will recognise the political position 
when they are in an economic organisation. 
Neumann opposed the I.W.W. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


At the adjourned meeting held at the Com- 
munist Club June 9th, T. A. Jackson continued 
the discussion on Kent’s amendment. 

Jackson said the object of the amendment 
was stated to be that the movers did not think 
the particulars entered into in the resolution 
were necessary. Leigh and Allen had urged 
that the details should remain in, since they 
favoured an industrial form of organisation. But 


neither Leigh nor Allen knew what they meant | 


by industrial organisation. With regard tothe 
objection of Phillips and Kent, he (Jackson) 


thought it was necssary to give the details. We | 


had recognised that an economic organisation 
would be necessary. ‘The question Fitzgerald 
had considered was how far an economic organ- 


isation could be made to take on its proper | 


function of supplementing the work of the So- 
cialist Party in accomplishing the revolution. 
Under certain circumstances it might be neces- 
Sary to organise on geographical lines, under 


others it would be necessary to federate the | 


organisations, but those questions would have 
to be decided at the particular time when action 
was necessary. 

Let us assume that capitalism was tending to 
that stage of monopoly when industry could be 
divided into thirteen different trusts. Even 
then it would be difficult to postulate what the 
form of organisation should be. To those who 
said the economic organisation should be indus- 
trial he would point out that even the ILW.W. 
made provision for certain governing bodies 
called district councils purely geographical 
divisions. When a strike took place and a portion 
of the workers went on strike it would depend 


on the understanding of the workers of the class | 


position as to the action the remainder would 
take. He did not think it advisable therefore, 
to adopt any a priori scheme of specialisation. 
The question of federation could only come up- 
on the agenda when a large number of the 
workers were sufficiently class conscious to 
perfect their organisation for the revolution. 
The amendment was lost by 9 to 5. 
Anderson moved the deletion of all the words 
after ‘* position” down toand including “ occu 
pation.” The amendment was seconded by 
Pearson. 
The amendment was lost by 9 to 3. 
Fitzgerald in reply to the resolution said 
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SOCIALIST PARTY AND TRADE UNIONISM. 


Killick had said he did not think it was well to 
go too much into details in the matter. But we 
should lay down the broad lines upon which we 
intended to travel. On a previous occasion he 
had read out extracts from the I.W.W. conven- 
tion which showed the position of that party. 
But T. W. Allen had said that it was yet to be 
shown that the IL.W.W. was not a sound econo- 
mic organisation. Therefore lhe had brought 
along some more extracts dealing with the sub- 
ject. What he had said about the W.F. of M. 
in Colorado supporting capitalistic candidates 
was still further supported by T. J. Hagerty of 
Butte, Montana. A resolution was proposed to 
the Executive that the members should not be 
allowed to support any capitalist candidate or 
party. Clemensic pointed out that that would put 
many of the members of the W.F. of M. in a 
very funny position, because some of them were 
members of the Republican Party. Hagerty 


| said : 


“Tt is true that back in the State of Montana we 
have a peculiar condition of things. Some five or 
six years ago I attended a convention of the State 
labour movement in the city of Helena, in September, 
1899 After the party had been organised the 
capitalist parties commenced to lay plans to seize 
upon it. We found the Amalgamated Mining Com- 
pany on one side and Senator Clark and F.E. Heinze 
upon the other, at war. There was an opportunity 
that we could not miss. We seized upon the oppor- 
tunity. Clark wanted to become a United States 
Senator, and F. A. Heinze wanted something else, 
and we knew it. I maintain that we did not go to 
them, but compelled them to come to us, but never- 
theless there was a capitalist combination with a 
labor party, and hence it became capitalistic. We 
went to the polls and united our movement to theirs 
Twelve men went to the legislative body from that 
county. In the division we got six of the twelve. 
We got the sheriff of the county, the coroner, and 
others. [ was nominated for the office of county 
Commissioner and was elected = (Report of I.W.W. 
Convention, Chicago. --Page 272.) 

Some said that the W.F. of M., the backbone 
of the IL.W.W., had in ita portion of the Kepub- 
lican Party in Butte, showing how class-uncon- 
scious those members were. Whenthe I.W.W. 
was formed they sent over to what they called 
the various industrial organisations in France, 


| and Traulmann got a very fine letter from the 


General Confederation of Labour in France. 
Here was the reply of the French organisation : 
Our Committee took with pleasure, notice of your 
Manifesto and call. [tis happy at the constitution 
of your organisation and it hopes that your federative 
group, which. itself planted upon the field of the class 
struggle, will have at heart the necessity of conducting 
the battle upon that field where all equivocation 
vanishes; upon the economic held 
It is not for us to meddle in your internal organi- 
sation: it is for you to constitute yourselves accord. 
ing to the lav of the land where you are called upon 
to struggle Nevertheless, allow us to observe that the 
French economic organisations have had cause only 
to congratulate themselves for having eliminated 
from their midst «ll discussions and questions con 
cerning electoral and!governmental parliamentarism 
In fact, we hold that the political opinions of a work 
man are secondary to his classinterests Consequently 
whatever may be the opinion of a workingman upon 
that head his interests are ever supreme and, upon 
the held of interests, in the revolutionary struggle 
against capitalism, all opinions can blend into one 
E. PouGer. Secretaire adjoint. ‘Report of LW W 


Convention, Page 289 ) 


They did not, however, get that sort of reply 





42 
from all the organisations on the continent. 
Another organisation in Denmark made the 
following reply : 

As to our own opinion on the economic organisa- 
tion we, here jn nmark, take the absolute and 
decided stand that the same must be built—as so 
well expressed in your Manifesto—-upon the recog- 
nition of the class struggle in Society. But how 
that can be accomplished if the unions—as you again 
proclaim in the Manifesto—will abstain from co-oper- 
ation with any political party, even with that one which 
indulges solely in the politics of the working class, 
we cannot understand. We are of the opinion that 
everywhere, when needed, the economic organisation 
and the Social Democratic party must work hand in 
hand, in order to promote the interests of the work- 
ing class where the interests of the toilers have to be 
taken care of. We hold that the passage in your 
Manifesto where it reads “ moe ao with 
an litical party "’ has on en inse mani- 
fae the Om Mien? the union.” 

—(Page 29v-1.) 

The I.W.W. started out with the statement 
that the present trade unions don’t organise the 
unorganised. Now in the first place we could 

point to the experience of other organisations to 
prove that this was all right in theory, but with 
the exception of the Gasworkers’ Union when 
Aveling was organising it, not one organisation 
had yet organised the unorganised. The 1.W.W. 
was devoting all its attention to try and capture 
the already organised workers. Again E. J. B. 
Allen himself had only found a platform for the 
statement of his position inside a trade union, 
the O.B.S. 

One of the arguments used by the I.W.W. 
was that the present trade unions built a Chinese 
Wall round the union. He (Fitzgerald) belonged 
to what was called a pure and simple organisa- 
tion. Now the initiation fee of the 1.W.W. was 
two-thirds greater than that of his organisation. 
Again, in the O.B.S. he could run six months 
without paying dues, but the I.W.W. members 
could only run 60 days. Again the I.W.W. 
made no provision for seeing to its members 
when they were out of work. Leigh seemed 
quite lost as to the base given by the speaker 
as to the formation of the organisation. He had 
given the case of the Leeds Fire Clay Co. with 
various industries working together. True 
those workers were split up into industries, but 
the point was that there were all these workers 
working together in one geographical division, 
under one roof, so to speak. T. W. Allen said 
it was a credit to the I. W.W. to discuss for two | 
-and-a-half days the meaning of the industrial | 
sub-division. But the Committee had said at | 
the very beginning that they had laid what they | 
had called the industrial principle, and it was | 
no use discussing it any longer because it was 
going to be railroaded through. As regards 
the credit due to discussion, the nen who fav- | 
oured the I.W.W. position had laid it down when | 
they first met that “ academic discussion would | 
not be allowed.” 

A man who refused to recognise, political 
action was not a true revolutionary. Now if he | 
did not declare himself how could it be known | 
that he was a member of the revolutionary work- 
ing class? So much for the I.W.W. uniting 
various *‘ Socialist’ parties. We did not at- 
tempt to reconcile irreconcilable interests, but | 
attempted to form a sound organisation of the | 
working class. 

Again, merely being in an economic organi- 
sation would not make the workers recognise | 
their position any quicker. Marx pointed out | 
we could learn lessons from countries more | 
advanced, and one of the lessons we could learn 
was to profit by their mistakes. We take les- | 
sons wherever we can get them, but don’t think | 
that what took place in countries more advanced | 
was necessarily nght. It often happened that | 
when a strike took place there appeared to he | 
worse conditions when they went back, whereas 
really they had a slightly better position. 

The resolution was carried by 13 to 3. 

Fitzgerald, in moving his fourth clause, 
said for the time being we could do nothing 
more than be propagandists. How were we 

going to build up that Socialist economic organ- 
ication required ? We should act as Socialist 
propagandists at every place and time. Seeing 
that we were at present unable to form an econ- 
omic organisation we should carry on our pro- , 
paganda and point out the importance of the 
political organisation to capture that which 
would determine the real battle, while pointing | 
out the necessity of the economic and political 
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organisations working together. In this comatey 


| 
| 


no real, salid attempt had been made to convert | 
Writing in THe So- | 


men inside trade unions. 
CIALIST Stanparp not long ago, FE. J. B. Allen 
said the question of carrying on propaganda 


inside the trade unions had hardly been attemp- | 


ted, yet in a letter to the Peckham Branch he 
said that long and bitter experience had proved 
the futility of trying to change the trade unions. 
He (Fitzgerald) thought it would be easier to 
get the trade unions to throw off their old form 
than to get men to come out and form any new 


body 


we could do was to endeavour to create that class 
consciousness without which a sound economic 
organisation could not exist. 


we were to propagate this principle, and point 
out to the workers that they had got to under- 
stand their economic organisation could proceed 
to use the means of production whilst they were 
controlled and after they had been taken by the 
political party. De Leon had said in the address 


on Preamble of the I. W.W., “It is not a political 


organisation --as the Preamble indicates and | 
shall prove—tbat can ‘take and hold’ the land 
and the capital and the fulness thereof. That 


- as the Preamble proclaims and I shall prove | 


‘is the function reserved for the economic 
organisation of the working class.” - 


Anderson said he disagreed with the import- | 


ance that even in this resolution was being 


given to the economic side of the question. If | 


we viewed the international concentration of 


capital all this organisation was proved notonly | 
We must go on propa- | 


futile but dangerous. 
gating our Sucialist principles. We could only 
teach one great point that the overthrow of 
capitalism must be the work of the class-cun- 
scious workers themselves. 
to say we should change the trade unions in the 
meantime, we thust defend those organisations 


at present—if not we should be pledging our- | 


selves to change in the future an organisation 
that might disappear in the interim. 
not point out that all economic organisation 
was futile against the attacks of international 
capital. Let us carry on our propaganda, and 
when we have a class-conscious working class 
we can decide on the most expedient way of 
establishing the Socialist Republic. 

Neumann said Anderson knew full well that 
those who had been the founders of scientific 
Socialism had not written in the strain he had 
spoken in. They had pointed out that the 
workers should use every means in their power 
to at least resist the encroachments of the capit- 
alist class. The full teaching of Socialism was 
not only to teach the working class to go for the 
transformation of Society, but to form a class- 
conscious organisation to resist the encroach- 
ment of the capitalist class inch by inch. We 
could not fur one moment say that economic 
organisation under present Society was not just 


as necessary as political. The resolution showed | 


that we were in favour of economic organisation, 
but that that organisation should be on Socialist 
lines. 

He wished to either have added to the reso- 
lution, or if the mover was not willing to accept 
the addition to move the following addition : 

And as all organisations, economic as well as po- 
litical, on a basis other than laid down by the Declar- 
ation of Principles of the S.P.G.B., are unsound from 
the standpoint of our Party ; 

Be it further resolved that the S.P.G.B. is com- 
pelled to oppose the formation of any organisation 
of the workers the membership of which is open to 
non-Socialists. 

We wanted to show that the Socialist trade 
union should not only be Socialist in name but 


| Socialist in character. 


Fitzgerald not accepting the addition, Neu- 
mann moved it as an amendment. 

The amendment not being seconded, fell 
through. 

W. G. Killick said as the workers became 
politically revolutionary so they would alter the 
form of their economic organisations. 

Barker said it was just a question of what was 
the best method of making the workers class- 
conscious. He believed the best method was by 
a political organisation. As soon as they became 
Glass-conscious they would understand their 
position perfectly well. Recognising that even 
trade unions were useful to keep the workers 
from being driven on the down grade, we could 


Jackson seconded the resolution and said all | 


He would like to | 
point out that this position made it clear that | 


If we were going | 


Why | 
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not prevept our members belonging to trade 
unions. 

J. Crump said \ndersou seemed to have mis- 
construed the purport of the resolution. When 
we had made the workers Socialists the existing 
trade unions would also become Socialist trade 
unions. We were not out for the establishment 
of Socialist trade unions in particular, but for 
the propagation of Socialist principles. 

Pearson said we were told to go inside our 
unions and prepare to transform them. ‘I'v do 
this he thought was absolutely useless. 

Neumann moved the deletion of the words 
“both inside and outside the present trade 
unions.” 

The amendment not being seconded fell 
through. 

Fitzgerald im reply said that at one of the 
previous meetings it was urged that economic 
organisation was more important than political, 
and it had been said that Engels supported that 
view. Here was what Engels, in his “ Socialism 
Utopian and Scientific,”’ said : 

Whilst the capitalist mode of production more 
and more completely transforms the great majority 
of the population into proietarians, it creates the 
power which, under penalty of its own destruction, 
is forced to accomplish this revolution. Whilst it 
forces on more and more the transformation of the 
vast means of production, already socialised. into 
State property, it shows itself the way to accum- 

- plishing this revolution. The proletariat seizes poli- 
tical power and turns the means of production 
: into State property. 
: He used the word “ state” there, but there was 
no ambiguity or lack of clearness, for he went 
on to say with reference to the word “ state” : 

Bat in doing this, it abolishes all class distinctions 
and class antagonisms, abolishes also the State as 
State. Society thus far, based upon class antagon- 
isms, had need of the State. That is, of an organisation 
of the particular class which was pro tempore the 
exploiting class, an organisation for the purpose 
of preventing any interference from without with the 
existing conditions of production, and therefore, 
especially for the purpose ot forcibly keeping the 
exploited classes in the condition of oppression cor- 
responding with the given mode of production (slav- 
ery, serfdom, wage-labour). The State was the 
official representative of Society as a whole; the 
gathering of it together into a visible embodiment. 
But it was this only in so far as it was the State of 
that class which itself represented, for the time being, 
Society as a whole; in ancient times, the State of 
slave-owing citizens ; in the middle ages the feudal 
lords ; in our own time, the bourgeoisie. 


The phrase “ the political . . . state property ” 
was italicised. Anderson said the capitalists 
were Organised internationally in such a wav 
as to render economic organisation unnecessary. 
Marx pointed out in “ Value, Price and Profit” 
that if the workers were not prepared to debate 
the price of their labour day by day in the lab- 
our market, they would not be fit material for a 
future revolution. Economic organisation would 
have its place all the while under capitalism. 
With regard to the “capturing” of the trade 
unionists, that was the old theory of the L.L.P. 
playing to the rank and file and patting them 
on the back. We were going to carry on the 
work of propaganda for Socialism in the trade 
unions in an open and above-board manner. 
Boring from within by the 8.D.F. had been verv 
erratic. In the main it had consisted of going 
in and mentioning Socialism only when there 
was no danger. It was not a question of cap- 
turing the trade unions but of educating the 
workers inside as well as outside. So long asa 
member of a union had the evidence for every 
statement he made and fought openly there 
would be little danger of his being thrown out. 
The resolution was carried by 19 to 4. 


Motion by Neumann and Carter to rescind 
Kent’s resolution passed at previous meeting. 

Neumann said his reason for removing the 
rescindment was that it was not declaring war 
on the unions so long as we allowed our mem- 
bers to remain in the trade unions. Again how 
could a Socialist organisation permit itself to be 
controlled by another organisation ? We should 
be as one body. 

Carter concurred. 

The resolution for the rescindment was lost 
by 14 to 12. 

Anderson moved the following resolution : 

That only by political organisation can the workers 

emancipate themselves. 

Anderson said ever since any one of us became 
Socialist the question had been, not whether or 
not we were fighting the trade unions, but how 


we were to fight them. ‘Trade unionism was 
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concerned with palliating capitalism. 

Betts seconded the resolution. 

Neumann opposed the resolution, saying that 
it said something contrary to fact, viz., that the 
working class could fight the capitalist class 
without fighting them on the economic field. 

The adjournment was moved and defeated. 

Anderson, in reply, said just as we told the 
workers in the trade unions they may fight 
against a reduction but nevertheless they would 
ultimately have to suffer reductions, we could 
point out to thein that by political action they 
could overthrow the capitalist system. 

The resolution was lost by 15 to &. 

FCONCLUSION, | 


ALL ‘* SOCIALISTS" NOW! 


Ix the last issue I gave a few examples of the 
many brands of “Socialism” made up to suit 
the political complexions of the various class 
(and no class) organisations whose members are 
anxious not to be out of touch with the fashion. 
As indicative of the growth of the fashion, I 
notice that in addition to Shaw’s “ Socialist ” 
plays at the Court Theatre, the Stage Society 
recently put on that “Socialist? drama, ‘The 
Weavers ”; also Nelly Neil, the principal char- 
acter in the musical comedy of that name, is a 
* Socialist.” At the Haymarket in the curtain 
raiser “Her Grace the Reformer’’ we have 
another “Socialist ” as the leading part. That 
well-known “Socialist” mummer, Mr. Jas. 
Welch is shortly to appear in a new role. while 
a “‘ Socialist ” lady sustains the chief feminine 
interest in *“ The Bondman,” the author of which 
is that well-known “ Socialist,’’ Mr. Hall Caine. 


0 O O 


In good truth we are all “ Socialists’ now 
and we, who for so many years were as voices 
crying in the wilderness, ought to be overjoyed 
to know that we are now “the thing don’t you 
know.” We have been “taken up.” We bask 
in the smiles of the queens of ‘Society’ and 
count the peerage and the stage (which perhaps 
are not quite the same thing—yet) among our 
“ comrades.” In such circumstances it ill be- 
comes a man to cavil. And yet it seems some-- 
what incumbent upon me to suggest that there 
is some little possibility of the undiscriminative 
failing to locate the wood for the obscuring 
trees. ‘I'here are so many “ Socialists” to con- 
tend with that the wayfaring man is in immin- 
ent danger of missing the Socialism he is 
searching for. y 


Oo Oo O 


And probably that is one at least of the ideas 
lying behind some of this seeming enthusiasm 
for the ‘Socialist ” cult. With so many brands 
of “Socialism”? on the market and so many 
** Socialist” connoisseurs of those brands, it is 
no easy matter for the common workman to 
distinguish between the true and the false. 
The effect upon his mind must be of a confusion 
worse confounded. And it becomes an increas- 
ingly difficult thing to keep the class line 
clearly detined while there is, apparently, so 
much sympathy for working-class ideals existing 
among the representatives of the class whose 
interests (according to the exponents of the 
class struggle) are in such diametrical oppos- 
ition to the interests of the workers. 


There may easily, therefore, be more in this 
matter than meets the eye. Undoubtedly it is 
a concern for one’s own material interests that 
lies at the root of all our actions, however uncon- 
scious we may be of it. And with the pressure 
of economic conditions ever tending to impel 
the working class toward action in their own 
protection, it becomes obvious to the capitalist 
class that the workers, upon whose labour they 
maintain their useless and luxurious lives, must 
soon awaken to the real causes of poverty. With 
this awakening must surely come the downfall 
of capitalism. Wherefore —the dust of a simu- 
lated sympathy is stirred into a cloud in the 
hope that the attention of the workers may be 
diverted from the real issue. 


The more reason then for us to renew our 
efforts to combat the work and influence of the 
agents of capitalism in whatever guise they 
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come. The more reason for us to shout our 
message from the house-tops; to persistently 
give emphatic voice to our warnings; to stand 
always pearing the way along which our class 
must march to their emancipation, Of one thing 
we are certain: economic development cannot 
be retarded. And because that is so the con- 
fusing work of the representatives of capitalism, 
however successful it may be to-day, canuot 
endure. Sooner or later capitalism niust defin- 
itely and irrevocably take its stand ino naked 
antagonism to the workers. [tis our business 
to do that which other organisations professing 
Socialism have not done, viz., to insist upon 
Socialism as the only hope of our class; to show 
in What Socialism essentially consists » to make 
clear and keep clear the class division. to 
demonstrate the real meaning of most of the 
sympathetic protestations of what are actually 
anti-working class bodies; in fine, to make of 
our education work an insistence upon essen- 
tials and the clearance of non-essentials to the 
end that the time may be hastened when capit- 
alisin shall shed its pretences and stand out for 
what it is. [t will do that when it finds itself 
without the power to hoodwink or cajole, when 
its Carnegies and Burnses can no longer be re- 
lied upon to deceive or delude- when, that is, 
the working class have understood their position 
and their power. And just as surely as capit- 
alism finds itself in that condition and is obliged 
to decide that the time has come when it must 
organise its forces openly and avowedly against 
the army of the workers, will the workers beon 
the eve of their emancipation. There is no doubt 
of the issue of the contest. Nothing can prevent 
the defeat and extermination of capitalism ; 
nothing can prevent the victory and develop- 
ment of Labour. We may hasten or retard the 
day of final struggle but we cannot affect the 
result, just as we cannot prevent the ultimate 
dawn of tle day itself. But because we can 
hasten it by marching straight and speaking 
true and calling things by their right names we 
have come together to do it. Wherefore The 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. 
ALEGRA. 


FABIAN NOTES. 


—0:0-—- 


“The government of the future will be byew- 
perts and we, naturally, want to be the experts” 
(H. SxeLt speaking for the Fabian Nociety. 


So now you know, if you did not before, what 
the Fabian Society are after. T'heir ** Socialisin 
is government by bureau, and “naturally ” 
(sweet word) they want tu be the bureaucrats. 
* Naturally” they want the plums. * Naturally” 
they want to sit in the seats of authority and 
arrange things for the benefit (naturally forthe 
benefit) of the otherand somewhat lower orders 
who do the mere producing. 


: i: 
Pod 


* Naturally” these producers will be unable 
of themselves to administer their own affairs. 
Because “ naturally such delicately intricate 
work as will “naturally ”’ be involved in the 
manipulation of affairs of state, “ naturally ” 
demands a special type of mind, specially 
trained. And obviously, not to say “naturally” 
the working class qua working class,—_ the work- 
ing class that is to say per se, -do not possesssuch 
necessary and entirely essential qualities. They 
must “naturally” look for their administrators, 
therefore, among the cultured class who, “nat- 
urally ’’ endowed with imperial qualities lave 
consecrated their lives to their development and 
with infinite pains have rendered themselves fit 
to enter into the holy of holies from which will 
issue those inspired directions and words of 
good counsel without which the labourers inthe 
vineyards (and other places) will be as sheep 
without a shepherd, as little children stumbling 
in the dark. 

The members of the Fabian Society having 
quite clearly all the special equipment necessary , 
therefore quite ‘naturally’? desire that the 
working class shall acclaim them the saviours of 
Society and signify implicit confidence in their 
capacity by unhesitatingly conceding them the 
right to govern. 
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But Eo think. Posay bth an will not work 
out quite ike that. LE think. mark, Tad, that 
there will be some little hesttanes before the 
working class admit the necessity for the creation 
of a bureaucratic staf, or a star Chianber, oria 
holy of holes even to such herce democrats as 
the Fabian Society. EP think it) not unlikely 
that the working class will look somewhat 
dubiously upon a method of government such 
as they have been somewhat parmtully familiar 
with for several generations and may even con- 
clude that. on the whole. they would) prefer to 
try something else a method. for example, Inn 
Which they themselves would be the dictatorial 
authority expressing their requirements through 
adininistrators who would be mere delegates with 
their instructions in their pockets. The intel- 
lectual equipment of administrators in these cir 
cumstances need not necessarily be exceptional 


Ofcourse the Fabian Society will unanimously 
agree that such a hypothesis is entirely gro- 
tesque. And as the Fabian Society are experts in 
the grotesque their view may quite properly be 
given the consideration it so well merits. But 
us this is my funeral, they need not distress 
themselves too severely even if 1 persist in pres- 
sing the probability of their super-excellent ser- 
vices being in small demand. and proceed to 
submit that their idea of government under 
Socialism is likely to be regarded as antiquated 
and fitting only to the conditions which obtained 
in the nightmare days of capitalism. However 
preposterous it may seem to them. [ think it 
quite possible that as there will be no interests 
to administer except the interests of the work- 
ing class, the present geographical unit of 
alleged representation, based as it is upon the 
private ownership of the means of life. will he 
superseded by representation of labour depart- 
ments. The honourable member for East Loam- 
shire will give way to Citizen Smith. the dele- 
gate of the Gasworkers and General Labourers’ 
Federation or somé=stich labour organisation. 
As, so far as [ have been able to observe, the 
Fabian Society's idea of the government of the 
future rests upon the continuance of the present 
bureaucratic forms, such an alteration would 
tend to have the effect of knocking the Fabian 
Society's heaven-sent powers somewhat acock. 


Let me submit with becoming luwuolity that 
the Labour organisations of the future being 
composed of moderately intelligent men (such 
intelligence being necessarily antecedent to the 
Socialist State) might understand almost, if not 
quite, as well as a Fabian expert I am charit- 
ably assuming that the Fabian expert is not 
knocked acock as aforesaid- what they required 
for their own comfort and happiness and might 
(its a most outrageous proposition) even be in a 
better position than the inspired governmental 
Shavian to decide upon such changes in the 
machinery and methods of industry in their own 
department as would facilitate production and 
ensure them greater leisure and less arduous 
labour. And their conferences would instruct 
their delegate accordingly. 

It's an interesting subject and my vagrom 
speculations could, | am sure, be extended to 
cover several more columns at least. But the 
exigencies of space and pressure of iiany miat- 
ters force me to an immediate closure. 1 will 
only add that tnall my anticipations of the prob- 
able outworkings of the Socialist Society of to- 
morrow | can, without allowing my imagination 
to riot, easily conceive that there will be no over- 
powering necessity for any legislative holy of hol- 
ies Or for any administrative caste, or forany bur- 
eau of inspired experts. .\nd however natural the 
longing of the “ culchawed ” Fabian may be for 
the seat of authority and the halo of beneficent 
superiority, it may well chance that he will not 
he appreciated at anything like his own estim- 
ated worth, and it may even happen in that 
event, that he will find himself in the unhappy 
position of being obliged to devote himself to 
the acquisition of some information likely to 

make of lum a useful member of Society. — | 
would therefore respectfully advise him to start 
trying to pick up the rudiments of a helpful 
calling say woodchopping — lest the revolution 
overtake him while he is still endeavouring to 
articulate bis vain regrets — his very vain regrets. 
\. -PaMes. 
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London County Council, Ltd. 

The Independent Labour Party, who have 
long supported the Liberals and Progressives 
on the L.C.C., have issued a manifesto on the 


coming elections, and have in consequence been | 


repudiated by their friends. It is rather un- 
kind, after the way in which the I1.L.P. have 
worked for and supported the L.C.C. capitalist 


majority, for the latter, in fear of the prospective | 
Progressive rout, to turn upon and rend their | 
The Progressive | 
organ, The Daily Chronicle, in a leading article | 
on the “ I.L.P. Bogey,” insists in regard to their | 


manifesto that ‘the document in question is | : ! tg } 
' take sides in party politics, aud in consequence | 


Progressive Party have nothing to do with it | the railway servants in both the neighbouring 


The Progressive organ dismisses | 


faithful allies. But so it is. 


issued by the I.L.P. on its own account. The 


whatever.” 
the I.L.P. municipal milk proposal as ‘‘ unnec- 
essary, impracticable and undesirable.” 


Edwin Cornwall, happens to be a large cval 


merchant, and he has very naturally been asked | 
what he thinks of the proposal to municipalise | 
the coal supply of London. He thinks it sheer | 


nonsense, and so, we imagine, will all Progres- 
gives.” 


the things which the manifesto talks about. A 


whole series of Acts of Parliament would be | 


required to make them possible, and there is no 
likelihood that the series will be forthcoming.” 
All of which, to say the least, is base ingrati- 
tude toward the I.L.P. For what do the pro- 


posals amount to? Merely the extension of milk | 
the substitution | 
of municipal capitalism for private capitalism | 


and water municipalisation 


in certain industries—that is all. Until the 
working class controls, nationally and locally, 
the municipal services that are undertaken will 


only be used for the benefit of the master class, | 
and the L.C.C. policy has been no exception to | 


this rule. The interest of the workers has ever 


been sacrificed to the interest of the propertied | 
Indeed, the L.C.C., far from being a | 


class. 
model employer, is noticeably inferior to a vast 
number of private firms in the treatment of its 


workinen. The hypocrisy of the Liberal Progres- | 


sives is as plain as is the futiliy of the policy of the 
Independent Labour Party, which mistakes 
municipal and state capitalisin for Socialism. 


The Quintessence of Socialism. 


Thereare quite a number of people inthis coun- | 
try who call themselves Socialists because they 


believe in the municipalisation or nationalisation 


| capitalism means. 








It also | 
says: “One of the Progressive leaders, Sir | 


Moreover it adds that “the County | 
Council has, for the most part, no power to do | 
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_ of various things. And these good people appear 


to be oblivious of the fact that the very essence 
of Socialism is the control of-wealth production 
and distribution by the wealth producers. It is 


obvious that if a number of thieves are banded | 


together they are not likely to seek less booty, 


or seek it less effectively, than when isolated ; | 


so, therefore, the capitalist class, who control 
the national and local administrative bodies, are 
not likely to seek less profit, or to seek it less 


effectively, when their businesses come under | 
their collective control than when they control | 


them individually. The end and aim of a capit- 


_ alist is profit, whether it comes as interest on 
Metropolitan Water Board bonds or as dividend | 


on shares ia the A.B.C.; and the ruling class 
will not, indeed, undertake municipal or national 
services at all unless their interests are thereby 
served and their general profits increased. An 
industry taken, over by the capitalist State, 
though it may be also of advantage in other 


respects, means that more wealth is thereby to | 


be wrung from the workers. The sweating in 
government factories, the low wages in the Post 


Office that enable over £4,000,000 to go in relief | 
of capitalist taxation, are an earnest of what State | 
Nationalised industries can | 


only become Socialistic, and can only be of real 


benefit to the workers, when the working class | 
has obtained control of the administrative ma- | 
chinery. It is therefore of the utmost importance , ©!" : ; 
that the political movement of the workers place | chief secretary of the Church Army and received 


itself firmly on the basis of the class struggle. | 


Indeed, all who do not recognise this fact, what- 


ever they may call themselves, are emphatically | 
not Socialists, for mere nationalisation, we repeat, | 


is not Socialism at all. 


A Nation of Serfs. 


Another aspect of the matter that is not often | 


taken note of is the restriction of political liberty 
which often goes with the nationalisation of a 
branch of industry. Lord Selborne’s circular 


| (which has been endorsed by Lord Elgin) is a 


case in point—the railway servants in the Trans- 
vaal being forbidden to take active part in the 
elections there. 
who have clamoured for nationalisation, have 


profound misgivings when they see the Liberal | 
Government cripple the political activity of | 


government railway workers. Mr. Winston 
Churchill has been approached by them on the 


matter, but he is inexorable and has said: “It | 
has long been held to be undesirable that regu- | 


lar government servants should conspicuously 


self-governing colonies of Natal and the Cape 
are expressly forbidden to do so.” 
members of the present government have in the 
past expressed themselves strongly against the 
exercise of the vote by municipal employees and 
civil servants. ‘This is, indeed, no new policy. 
The postal servants have long been expressly 
forbidden to take active part in politics. Sup- 
porters of the existing regime can, indeed, be 
brutally frank on this matter when it suits 
them. In a letter to the Daily Chronicle recently, 
Mr. Arnold White said in praise of the Govern- 
ment, that it had shown that efficiency was not. 
incompatible with economy by its naval policy 


in abandoning obsolete dockyards, ete., and in | 
“ discharging redundant workmen who use their | 


votes to get higher pay.” 

The italics are ours. 

Though government servants are not, as yet, 
deprived of the vote, its value is seriously 
lessened by the restriction of political action. 
The significance of this matter may be judged 


from a consideration of its probable effect on the . 


political movement of the working class if all 
were government servants and forbidden to 
take sides in political affairs. The political 
organisation of the workers would be rendered 
practically impossible, their emancipation would 
be retarded, and the movement driven under- 
ground. ‘lhe mere nationalisation of an indus- 
try gives the ruling class greater power over the 
workers, and, to take the railways as an example, 
instead of nationalisation bringing the workers 
a step near to the control of industry, it is likely 


to find them with their political wings clipped, - 


and even more at the mercy of capitalism than 
before. Instead of helping to strengthen the 
chains which bind them, the workers should at 
last realise the futility of anything short of 
working-class supremacy. 





Railway men in this country | 


Prominent | 
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FOR CHRIST'S SAKE. 


Tre following is a bare statement of the exper- 
iences of aman who, out of work and with a wife 
| and four children to support, applied, with a 
letter from a local clergyman, to one of the 
Church Army Depots, for work. The man lives 
at South Tottenham. He delivered his letter at 
No. 8a, Hornsey-st., Holloway-rd., at 8 a.m. ou 
December 4th. With five others he was told to 
| apply at 9 a.m. and was then given a cross-cut 
saw and started by a‘Church Army Officer at 
cutting a heap of old, damp wood full of nails. 
| The men worked in pairs; the wood was of all 
| shapes and sizes but had to be cut into pieces 
| 53 inches in length. After working from 9 a.m. 

to 6 p.m. without food (although a dinner time 

was allowed between | and 2) our correspondent 


_ and his mate had cut 274 Ibs. between them. 


For this he received 103d. less than I3d. per 
hour! It is not suggested that his mate worked 
harder or better or had more to shew for his 
efforts, but his mate received 26. Another pair 
who cut between them in the same time 180 Ibs 
received 2/6 and 6d. respectively. The third 
pair, who had cut about 175 Ibs received 6d. and 
ddd. 

Thinking himself rather hardly used in the 
circumstances our correspondent addressed the 


a reply from W. W. Jemmett, who said: “ We 
regret to hear that you are dissatisfied, but it 
should not be necessary for us to explain to every 
man why some other applicant should be placed 
on special work under special conditions.” He 
concludes: “The half-crown a day rate of pay 
is not the usual scale.” 

On the face of it there is here shewn a discrim- 
ination which resembles the peace of the God the 
Church Army are alleged to serve, in that it 
passeth all understanding. In very special cir- 
cumstances a man may get 2/6 a day for one 
day, which is remuneration at the rate of °}4 
per hour. This, to put it mildly, is not munifi- 
cent. Even in the rare contingency of the recip- 
ient receiving it as a regular rate of pay for six 
days a week, there is not a great chance of exer- 
cising thrift, of putting by fora rainy day, after 
the wants of a wife and four children are at- 
tended to--not to mention the unimportant 
wants of the rent collector. Divide the total by 
four, however, and it becomes at once apparent 
that the Church Army holds to the belief that 
the day when the hunger-cravings of thousands 
could be satisfied with two small loaves and 
five small fishes is by no means past. Ten pence, 
ten whole pence, a day a clear rise of nine 
pence upon the wage of the biblical labourers 
who engaged themselves to work in the vine- 
yards. What possibilities of saving are here. 
Why not accept the letter of holy writ in this 
connection and reduce the scale of remuneration 
to the vineyard labourers’ figure ? It would then 
be possible to employ ten men where to-day only 
one can be employed. The “right to work ” 
would have been conceded. The unemployed 
problem would be solved ! 

But what if we dispense with the hypothesis 
of miraculous properties in Church Army pen- 
nies? What if the purchasing power of Church 
Army money is no more than the filthy lucre of 
common usage? In that case we can only say 
that if there is an organisation existing any- 
where which has succeeded in “ grinding the 
faces of the poor” to better purpose we have yet 
to hear of it, and we say this fairly cognisant of 
the workings of that other religious Army which 
has so successfully combined the business of the 
salvation of souls with the damnation of bodies. 

We may return to the matter again, but mean- 
time, perhaps the Church Army would like a 
word. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Next month’s issue wll contain an article on 
the Labour Party Conference at Belfast ; an in- 
teresting letter on ‘“* Why Every Other Political 
Party is Hostile to the S.P.G.B.” and a reply by 
‘* Economicus "’; a report of a Debate held last 
month at Plumstead between E. J. B. Allen 
(S.L.P.) and our Comrade J. Fitzgerald, ete. 


Help the Cause of Socialism by subscribing 
to THe Sociatist Sranparp. See terms on p. 44. 
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A LOOK ROUND. 
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Tne Street Betting Act was a great victory for 
Reform, according to the Daily News, which 
suppresses starting prices but not Stock Ex- 
change quotations. 


"a 


The first result has been to intensify the un- 
employed problem. Men who had been living 
by ‘ making a book,” acting as touts, etc., have 
taken to legitimate business, and workmen have 
been discharged to make room for them. Rey- 
nold’s Neicspaper says that prominent police 
officials openly express the opinion that rigid 
administration of the Act will have a distinct 
tendency to increase breaches of the law in 
other directions as an enormous number of per- 
sons have been suddenly compelled to find some 
new means of livelihood. 


eo 


What are they going to do? The Daily News 
knows that it is impossible for every one to get 
permanent employment to-day, that a large sec- 
tion of the community must prey upon the 
others. And if by Acts of Parliament or acts of 
God certain of them are suddenly deprived of 
their usual means of livelibood, they must seek 


a living elsewhere. 


* * 


* 


Perhaps the Daily Neies will permit * L.G. 
C.M.” to explain how these bookmakers, touts, 
runners, watchers, and all others connected with 
street betting can get an honest living in view 
of the indisputable fact that so many already 
find it impossible to do so. 


*y * 


If all drunkards became teetotallers, all pick- 
pockets and burglars reformed, all corner-boys 
turned over a new leaf, all tramps became en- 
thusiastic for “ honest" toil, what a happy land 
England would be! Would it, my Christian 
friends? Think what it would mean if all these 
folk entered the labour market and competed 
for “ honest work,”’ a labour market already so 
overstocked that many of the largest and strong- 
est Trade Unions find their resources taxed to 
the uttermost, owing to the heavy and increasing 
dlemands upon their Unemployment Funds. 


Fy * 


The Rev. C. F. Aked, who has been “called” 
from the Pembroke Baptist Chapel, Liverpool, to 
J. D. Rockefeller’s Fifth Avenue Church, New 
York, says that he has received hundreds of 
begging letters and wonders whether people 
take him for a fool. If it be true that he is giv- 
ing up £1,500 for £5,000 a year, his wonder- 
ment seems somewhat unnecessary. 


Fy * 


Rockefeller did not take him for a fool, but 
for a tool. The Trust Magnates can foresee the 
approaching struggle between the * have-nots” 
and the millionaire holders of aggregated cap- 
ital. They will endeavour to delay it by every 
possible means. In this they will be assisted by 
“advanced” clergymen, who will accept. the 
slaveholders’ dollars to preach patience and 
peace to the wage slaves. 


Mg OF 


The first number of the Voice of Labour says 
that the Labour movement, organised, feder- 
ated, largely international, holds in its hands, 
even more than it deems, the forces that shall 
fashion the future... That is why the poli- 
tician, Socialist, Labour, and Liberal, promises 
so much to gain its votes.” This is on page 1. 
On page 7 it says ‘* When the people find that 
the Socialists and Anarchists are not what the 
Press depicts” Ke. 


* yy * 


We note that ~ the Editor is not necessarily in 
agreement with, nor does he hold himself re- 
sponsible for, signed articles,” and the article on 
page ¢ is signed. According to it the Socialists 
are not what the Press (i.e., the Voice of Labour) 
depicts. 

ky * 

We freely admit that there are some calling 
themselves Socialists who have protused and do 
promise all sorts of impossible “reforms to 
gain) working-class votes. We have charged 
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them with misleading the working class and 
adding to working-class confusion, and we have 
given evidence in proof of our charges. But we 
claim that these people have no right to call 
themselves Socialists, and we have always held 
that the workers will not be emancipated until 
they emancipate themselves. Surely our friends 
of the Vorce of Labour know whether they are 
Socialists or Anarchists ? 


*  * 


The Conservative Press are doing their ut- 
most to convey the impression that) Progressiv- 
ism and Socialism are one. They are as wide 
asunder as the Poles. But there is certainly 
some justification for this in view of the muni- 
cipal this and municipal that whieh members 
of the Labour Party, SDF. LLP. and) Fabian 
Society devote their time to advocating. And 
now, according to Justice, we have Councillor 
J. Jones (S.D.F.), opposing Mr. B. Sansome in 
a debate on * That the Progressive and Socialist 
Policy on Municipal affairs is harmful to the 
Community and especially to the Working 
Class.” 


er 


Councillor John Jones opposes the proposition 
that the Progressive Municipal Policy is harmful 
to the working class. Why then, does the S.D.F. 
declare itself in opposition to Progressives, and 
appeal for funds to enable it to put forward 
candidates when its candidatures may result in 
Progressive seats going to the Municipal Re- 
formers and an alternative policy to that of the 
Progressives and Socialists being pursued ? 


* 4 © 


Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., has been interviewed 
for the Trades and Labour Gazette. “| cannot 


_ tell you,” he says, “when I became a Socialist.” 
' Neither can we. “In trade unionism I am known 


as a Socialist’; he adds, * my municipal work 
has been done with Socialist ideals before me : 
and when J entered the House of Commons it 
was as a Labour man and a Socialist.” (note 
which is first). “* My constituents sent me there 
as such. My fellow members know me as a 
Socialist, at least I think they do. In a short 
time I hope so to manage things that there acill 
be no doubt about it’! 


*y, * 


And so, although he became attached to the 


S.D.F. in 1834, and is still a member, he has a 


doubt whether his fellow M.P.’s know him as a 
Socialist! But it will, he hopes, be all right in 
a short time, when he manages things differ- 
ently. 


* YY * 


Mr. Winston Churchill has written. “ My 
dear Bell,” meaning Richard of that ilk, Labour 
Jeader and Liberal M.P. for Derby, defending 
the action of the Liberal Government. in pro- 
hibiting the Servants of the Central South Afri- 
can Railways from taking an active part in 
political agitation. He thinks it right that 
prominent political activities should he denied 
to them, so long as they continue, as Govern- 
ment Servants, to draw Government pay,” and 
approves of the cirewlar issued by Lord Elgin. 
The Daily Chronicle considers that Lord Klgin 
“has acted very properly.” 


* y * 


What a howl of execration went up from Lib- 
erals when it was suggested that certain Tory 
employers here had endeavoured to deny * prom- 
inent political rights” to their emplovees. But 
now that the Liberals are in office their dictum 
is that government employment must carry with 
it political disabilities. And Mr. Bell, as a good 
Liberal, will continue to support his Party, even 
tho’ they prove their readiness, when Opportun- 
ity offers, to do that which the ordinary capital- 
ist does not attempt to do, viz., control their 
wage slaves out of working hours, 

* Ot 

In the Journeymen Bakers’ Magazine appears 
a portrait and interview with Mr. Alexander 
Wilkie, M.P.. General Secretary, Associated 
Shipwrights’ Society. Asked what books had 
exercised the greatest influence on his life, he 
replied, “the Bible and the poetry of Robert 
Burns.” “ When allis said and done” he added. 
“T fall back upon the Bible and Burns. and | 
wm of opinion that a man cannot build his life 
upon a more stable foundation.” 
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At the December meeting of the London 
Trades Council a resolution was moved protest- 
Ing against the sentence passed upon Stoker 
Moody, and Mr. Quelch moved to add the words 
“and demands the abolition of courts-martial in 
times of peace.” He did this. he said, with a 
view to cirilising the Services and breaking 
the rule of caste. From which it would appear 
that he believes in. courts-martial but only in 
times of capitalist war, not when the capitalist 
class are pleased to be at peace with each other 
and are not ordering the working class te risk 
their lives in the interests of their masters. And 
does Mr. Quelch really think that the capitalists 
will abolish courts-martial because he may per- 
suade the L.17.C. to pass a resolution “ demand- 
Ing it? 


Boge 


Later, Mr. Quelch moved © ~ That this Coun- 
cil condemns the encouragement of ‘jingeism 
given by the surreptitious introduction of rifle 
practice into our aleuieniacy schools as part of 
the ordinary curriculum, and calls for the abol- 
ition of the standing army as being dangerous, 
unnecessary, and unconstitutional ; this Council 
being further of opinion that all the nulitary 
requirements of the nation would be met by the 
adequate training of all citizens in early man- 
hood to the use of arms. thus constituting the 
whole manhood of the nation a citizen force 
for the national defence, and free from the bur- 
den and charges of the present military organ- 


isation.”’ 


Eg F 


The italies are ours. What is the nation. and 
what is national defence? The nation to-day is 
the propertied class, in whose interests wars are 
carried on. Preparing for the national defence 
means preparing to defend the property and in- 
terests of the propertied class of Great Britain 
against the interests of the propertied class of 
another country. Should Socialists encourage 
the working class to believe that they have 
national interests that must be defended 7 


* » & 


Mr. Quelch claimed that he was the first to 
use the phrase in this country the “armed 
nation.” He said that Mr. Haldane hoped to 
get his “armed nation” on the voluntary SVS- 
tem. But the voluntary system had broken 
down. He was opposed to teaching children the 
use of firearms, tn the way inichieh it was heing 
introduced, because he believed it was intended 
to encourage a love of militarism and to bolster 
up the voluntary system. What they wanted was 
universal training every man drilled and 
armed as a soldier, but remaining a citizen. as 
in Switzerland. . This was not conscrip- 
tion... It was the antidote to Conscription. to 
militarism, and to jingoism. and so on. 


PE gle 


From which a very clear idea of Mr. Quelch's 
position can be obtained. He would civilise the 
Services, le., offer greater inducements to the 
working class to become “‘ food for powder” in 
the interests of the capitalist class and their 
property; he objects to the surreptitious intro- 
duction of rifle practice into elementary schools 

he would do it openly and above board. then 
it would not encourage jingoism ; he is opposed 
to roluntary effort, and would make it compul- 
sory for erery citizen to be drilled and trained 
in the use of arms: this compulsion is ol con- 
scription, certainly nof, “only ignorant or wn- 
truthful persons so describe it''s he would 
foster the idea of nationalism. and would lave 
the working class compelled, by thew masters, to 
makeadequate preparation todefend the walional 
(capitalists’) interests against those of some 
other national capitalists. 


He ge OK 
* 


I could understand Mr. Quelch advocating: 
that as a workman becomes class-conscious he 
should take steps to prepare for the defence ol 
the international working class against the in 
ternational capitalist class. that he should not 
pin his faith to one method of attacking: and 
ultimately vanquishing his exploiters, but it. is 
bevond Wh\ comprehension how at professing 
Socktlist can advocate a narrow and working 
Class dividing wattonalism. In Opposition to bias 
attitude we say. ° Workers of all countries 
unite you have vothing to lose but vour chains 

vou have the world to wai 


Jie Way 
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THE LATE DISPUTE IN ISLINGTON, . 


STATEMENT BY E.C. 


R.B. (Goodmayes.) —The matter stands thus —A num- ; 
ber of members of the Islington Branch were found 
guilty, by a party vote, of action detrimental to the 
interests of the organisation and injurious to the 
cause of Socialism, and they were expelled there- 
fore. They now refuse, we understand, to accept | 
the Party's decision, and still pose as members of | 
the Islington Branch. This is ludicrous enough, | 
but when at the same time that they are asserting 
their membership, they proclaim to the world that | 
the Party is rotten and corrupt, the matter becomes | 
sheer farce. We regret exceedingly that our late | 
comrades should place themselves in so deplorably | 
ridiculous a position, but that is their business, | 
not ours. Our business is to warn everybody con- 
cerned against the false pretence they make of | 
membership of the S.P.G.B. 

The above paragraph which, in answer to a | 
correspondent, appeared in T'HE Soctacist STanp- | 
arp of December, 1906, caused several other | 
enquiries to reach this office, and in reply to | 
them we publish the following statement in ac- 
cordance with the notice which appeared in the 
January issue. The facts of the case are as | 
follows: A certain branch—the members of | 
which have since been expelled and the branch | 
dissolved—submitted a certain resolution to an | 
annual conference of the Party. The resolution | 
after being discussed was defeated. A vote of 
the Party was afterwards taken as to whether 
the conference was in order in discussing the | 
matter at all. The Party vote ruled the confer- 
ence out of order, and this decision was sub- | 
mitted to and accepted by every branch of the 
Party. ‘The Islington Branch was not content 
to leave the matter thus ; it first of all requested 
a formal withdrawal of the resolution in ques- 
tion. The E.C. answered that as the branch | 
concerned had accepted the finding of the Party 
vote it was unnecessary to proceed any further 
in the matter. The Islington Branch was not | 
satisfied with this, however, but instead of re | 
questing the E.C. to take a vote of the Party as | 
to whether the branch in question should be | 
asked to rescind the resolution complained of, | 
or endeavouring to obtain the support of five | 
other branches to compel the E.C. to do so- | 
both cf which alternatives were open to it with- | 
in the constitution of the Party—the Islington | 
Branch, because the E.C. would not insist on 
“the removal of the said resolution from the | 
books of the branch concerned ”’ (which would | 
have involved the falsification of the branch's | 
records), accused the E.C. of criminal neglect, | 
and forthwith stopped all propaganda work, | 
thus violating the Party’s rules, which reserve , 
to the E.C. the supervision of the work of the 
Party. It then proceeded to endeavour to de- | 
pose the E.C., but signally failed to get the | 
necessary support from the Party membership. | 

The E.C. meantime could do nothing but 
place the matter before the Party. Our rules | 
do not allow our E.C. to expel any member or | 
any branch, but provide for the Party members | 
settling all disputes themselves. ‘he E.C,, 
therefore. under the only rule of the Party's | 
constitution governing disputes between E.C. | 
and branches, (Rule AIX) placed the matter in | 
the hands of the Party. Inaccordance with this 
Rule the case came on for hearing at the next 
Delegate Meeting of the Party. Islington wasoffic- 
ially represented by its own delegate, and six of | 
its members were present. No delegate of any | 
branch had instructions to vote Islington’s ex- | 
pulsion, but when the case for the 1.C. was | 
heard and Islington’s delegate would not even | 
try to defend the branch’s actions, and when | 
the six members who were present were asked 
to speak either for their branch or on their own 
behalf, and further when one of them (Mr. 
Lehane) was told that he was the prime mover 
in, and cause of, all the trouble, and was chal- 
lenged to deny it and defend himself and his 
branch, and when he and the others were un- 








able to say a single word in defence either of | 
themselves or their branch, or in support of the 
charges they had made against the E.C., the | 


delegates present took their silence as evidence 
of their having no defence, and as an insult to 
the whole Party. 

Acting under rule N\NIJ, the only rule in the 
Party’s constitution governing Delegate Meet- 
ings, the delegates proposed a resolution calling 
for a vote of the Party as to whether the mem- 
bers of the Islington Branch supporting its 
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attitude should be expelled the Party. Every 
delegate present voted for this except the Is- 
lington delegate. The resolution was submitted 
to the Party vote and an overwhelming majority 
voted for expulsion. 

The E.C., therefore, had to declare them ex- 
pelled the Party. 

Even this did not satisfy them, and, refusing 
to accept the majority vote of the Party, they 
proceeded to “expose” the Party to the general 
public, and, while declaring the Party to be 
rotten and corrupt, etc., still claimed and boasted 
of membership in it. 

‘Two pamplhiets, compiled by Mr. lehane, 
have been issued to expose the “ rottenness 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. ‘These 
pamphlets carry their own refutation, and as 
we have no intention of lowering the tone of 
Tue Soctatist Stanparp- a tone Mr. Lehane was 
justly proud of when he was in the Party—-to 
the level of the “ Political Comic Cuts ” or the 
“Penny Prevaricator,” nor any desire to insult 
the intelligence of our readers, we respectfully 
decline to treat seriously the garbage served up 
in those productions. This much only need we 
add: Mr. Lehane was for a considerable time 
our general secretary. In office be proved a 
good servant to a party which, however, could 
not and cannot tolerate a master, good, bad or 
indifferent. Being, however, in that position, 
Mr. Lehane knew the Party thoroughly from its 
very centre, and therefore we can only accept 
the weakness of his “exposure” as a glowing 
testimony to our strength. The whole dispute 
was as unfortunate as it was unnecessary, and 
we have no wish to prolong the agony or em- 
bitter personal feelings in the matter. It has, 
however, proved that the membership of the 
S.P.G.B., much though it may appreciate and 
love its public champions, loves the Principles 
of Socialism more, and that hero worship, or on 
the other hand, personalities, can have no place 
in its propaganda. 
atwrtig dik, we are confident that many of 
those with whom we have had so recently to 
differ will soon be with us again, fighting in 
the ranks where all are fighters but none are 
leaders. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(To the Editor of Tae Sociauist Sraxparp). 
IS SOCIETY AN ORGANISM? 

Tue question of the organic nature of Society 
is only of interest to us, as Socialists, in so far 
as it throws light on Socialist policy ; and it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Wright has not, in his 
letter in the January number, discussed the 
subject from this point of view. Indeed, he 
ignores the bulk of the evidence brought for- 
ward on this matter, and confines himself to 
some word-twisting on one or two relatively un- 
important points; the discussion, therefore, 
becomes to a large extent unprofitable. | cannot, 
however, refrain from joining issue with him on 
the few points he does raise. 

Let me, in the first place, assure Mr. Wright 
that [ had no intention of questioning his good 
faith when I alluded to him as being profess- 
edly revolutionary. I intended to convey that, 
in my opinion, his ideas on the nature of Society 
are not consistent with his revolutionary views. 
This opinion I still hold, while disclaiming any 
unkind intentions which my words may have 
appeared to show. 

In his main argument Mr.Wright has shifted 
ground. He said in his first letter: “ Remind- 
ing you that human society must be as complex 
and contain the same organic parts as its indi- 
vidual members, | will ask, to where in Socicty 
can you point and say: ‘There are the brains 
of Society, there are the lungs of Society, there 
is the heart of Society, and so on.” Clearly the 
argument here is not that Society may differ 
from, or be more complex than, its organic unit, 

but that it must be, as a whole, alike in structure 
and alike in functions; an identity that he 
makes to extend even to motherhood and child- 
birth! The fallacy of this was shown by taking 
Mr. Wright's own analogy of the human body, 
where the organic unit-- thecell— is not thesame 
either in structure or function as the human 
body as a whole, for new combinations produce 
new conditions and results. Just as the organ- 
isation and differentiation of innumerable cells 
produce, in the human being, an entity vastly 
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| different from the individual cell, so the neces- 


sary and involuntary organisation of men in 
Society produces a social organism very differ- 
ent from the individual human being. Mr. 
Wright, however, now endeavours to make it 


| appear that his argument was, that Society, to 


be an organism, should be at least as complex 
as its organic unit. But he surely wastes his 
time in arguing that the human body, since it 
contains cells, is at least as complex as those 
cells ; for precisely the same is true of Society 
which is composed of human beings. It is, in- 
deed, mere tautology, and no argument against 
the organic nature of Society at all. I must, 
indeed, decline to credit Mr. Wright with hav- 
ing originally intended anything so childish. 
The whole trend of his first argument was that 
Society, to be an organism, must be a huge 
human being, with brains, heart and lungs, go- 
ing through childbirth and motherhood, the 
absurdity of which is seen in that by the same 
reasoning the human body to be an organism 
should be only one huge cell, and propagate 
by fission. 

My statement that ‘‘ though the highest types 
of human society may be indefinite as compared 
with the human body, yet they are much more 
definite than many low forms of organic life,” 
is quite correct, for though even according to 
Mr. Wright’s reasoning Society cannot be less 
complex than individual human beings since it 
contains them, nevertheless Society as a achole 
does not reproduce the same definiteness and 
rigidity of outline as does the human body. 

In like manner many of the Protozoa (Ceno- 
bia) consist of mere aggregations of cells with 
scarcely a trace of specialisation, and the indi- 
vidual Protozoa, as an entity, is much less con- 
stant and definite in form and size than are the 
regular and definite cells of which it is com- 


The tenour of Mr. Wright’s argument may be 
further seen in the following from his second 
letter. He says: ‘If a man is subject to certain 
conditions, surely it follows that his individual 
cells are subject to the same conditions. Society, 
therefore, can have no conditions apart from its 
component cells.’’ Since Society, like any other 
organism, is but thecombination of itscomponent 
cells, it follows that Mr. Wright is gravely in- 
forming us that “Society can have no conditions 
apart from Society,” which is very thoughtful 
of him. Had this been all he intended to convey 
he doubtless would not have written, but the 
matter is so worded as to give colour to the 
absurdity that underlies his whole argument, 
and which has already been dealt with : to wit, 
that Society must, as a whole, be the same in 
the distribution of its parts and in its functions, 
as the individual unit or cell. 

Mr. Wright disagrees with my illustration of 
the hive bees because the drones do not own 
and control the means of production and dis- 
tribution. My analogy, however, was sound, 
and clearly illustrated my point; though, it is 
true, the bees do not possess the vote! The 
drones, like our capitalist class, live upon others 
labour, and at one period of their existence both 
were necessary to the advance of their respect- 
ive social organisms ; and the drones, like our 
present capitalist class, outlive their usefulness 
and must be driven out. 

‘To admit that the hive of bees or colony of 
ants are social organisms, and at the same time 
deny the organic nature of human Society would 
be inconsistent, and Mr. Wright, though careful 
to say that he does not positively deny that 
Society is an organism, would, apparently, em- 
brace any absurdity rather than admit that it 
is: so the fact that the hive of bees is a social 
organism: is consequently not recognised. 

The denial of the organic nature of Society 
usually arises from Utopianism and an unscien- 
tific view of suciology ; it arises from a concep- 
tion that men are entirely free agents, and that 
Society as a whole is a voluntary social contract. 
A very important part of our work consists in 
pointing out that Society is not a piece of archi- 
tecture thrown up according to preconceived 
human plans, but an organism that developes 
and grows according to discoverable laws ; 
and that human ideas are in their origin the 
result or reflex of social life and growth; while 
the intellectual movements of mankind are in 
reality secondary to, and evidences of adapta- 
tion to, great and irresistible economic changes. 

F. C. Warn. 
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THOSE ALIENS! 


O: 


Wit (to George, who is discovered reading 
the Daily Distress): Hello! looking fora loser ? 

(irorce: No. Tm reading about those con- 
founded aliens. ‘Those foreign bakers are al- 
lowed to come over here and they immediately 
start agitations and strikes as though the country 
belonged tothem. Taking the bread out of our 
mouths, I call it. 


Win: Why, youwrea funny chap. You grum- 
ble if they work cheaply, and you grumble if | 


they try to better their lot. 1 suppose the fact is 
you hate them, and they could do nothing to 
please you. 

Grorce: Who can help hating the beggars 
when they take our jobs away from us. Why 
don’t they go back to their own country ? 

Witt: Look here, George, the foreign work- 
man has no more a country of his own than vou 
have: his native land, like vours, is the property 
of a master class and the worker has not even 
burial space of his own. 

Grorce: That's an old tale. 

Witt: But ean you deny its truth ? 

(George does not answer). 

Win: Do you know that the number of Eng- 
lish who are abroad is much greater than the 
number of foreigners in England ; so would you 
not be much worse off if all the English came 
back to compete with vou in place of the for- 
eigner? Your policy for every man to be com- 
pelled to remain in his native land is suicidal on 
that score alone. 

(George seratches his head). 

Witt> And are you aware that in history the 
unmixed races, those peoples who are cut off 
from the world as you would have us be, remain 
primitive or become degenerate; while the mixed 
races, those roaming wide areas, are vigorous 
and progressive ? 

Grorce: But why is it, then, that there are 
so many unemployed and pauperised in England 
if the alien is not the cause ? 

WiLL: 
ployed and paupers in every capitalist country ; 


and they gxist, not because of aliens, but because 
0 2 . 
I don't see that. 


(TEORGE : 

Witt: But vou ought to. Let me make it 
plain. In the first place each western nation is 
divided broadly into two great groups or classes. 
One group owns the land, railways, mines, 
factories, machinery and buildings —-in fact this 
class own all the means for producing wealth. 
The other group or class, on the contrary, do not 
own property, all they possess is their power to 
work which they must sell tothe owners of the 
means of production, or else starve. The pro- 
pertied, ruling section we call the capitalist 
class ; the propertyless, enslaved section we call 
the working class. Is that clear ? 

(ibornce: Oh, ves. I know which is my lot! 

Witt: Good! Now this capitalist class want 
to get as much labour as they can out of the 
workers with as little expenditure of wages as 
possible. Hence a contlict of interests. Hence 
the capitalist class will employ Chinamen or even 
gorillas if they are cheaper and can work as well 
as their own countrymen. Hence the propertied 
class are ever seeking and introducing new in- 
ventions, machines and methods by means of 
which more can be produced with less spent in 
wages. You can now see, George, that the master 
class, being able to supply the markets and get 
their profits with the aid of proportionally 
fewer employees, cut down their wages bill and 
create the unemployed. Hardly a day passes 
without some new Invention or process dis- 
placing some of the wage-earners. It is not the 
alien that causes the unemployed, but it is the 
ownership of the means of production by a class 
who use every improvement in them against the 
workers. ‘The more wealth can be produced to- 
day,the fewer workers do the ruling class need to 
employ. The wealthier the country under cap- 
italism the poorer and more miserable are the 
workers in proportion. Capitalism, by making 
the workers disinherited and outeast in Nociety, 
is the cause of unemployment and pauperism, 
whilst the despised alien 1s in reality simply a 
fellow sufferer and a brother. 

CGrorce: But how would your Socialism 
alter that ? 


Wii: Socialism would alter it by making 
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the working class the whole nation : 


the working class capture of the political power 


to turn all the means of production mto the col- 


lective, democratically controlled, properts of 


the people. Improvements in) production. new 
Inventions. or an imerease in the number of 
workers, would then. instead of, as now, throw- 
ing numbers of the working class out of work 
to starve, Increase the wealth and decrease the 
toil of all. The workers will have come into 
their own and be no longer oufeasts in the world 
their labour has created. 

Grorck: | see. A) co-operative | conmnon- 
wealth. That certainly is worth working for. 

Waa: Tt is. indeed. the only thing worth 
striving for, and | hope vow ll join us: always 
remembering. though, that the foreign worker 
is really our brother, for our interests are the 
sume. and our enemy is the same. We dave not 
to fight one another, but to aid) each other in 
conquering the common enemy, the capitalist 
class of all countries. With the ruling class 
patriotism is the mask of self interest: with the 
working class it is the brand of utter ignorance. 
Let us be international. 

eC, 


No. 4. <DAN IRVISG'S 
ADDRESS. 


ELECTION 


Tt should be recorded Oat this document was 
sent out with Treeing s compliments asadtrectly 
personal commutiticaliont and appeal, 


— Or 


MUNICIPAL ELECTION - GANNOW WARD 
Thursday, Nov. Ist, 1906. 
To rme Busivess axp Proressionan Enecrors 
IN THE Warp. 


Committee Room, 47, Hargher Street, 
Burnley, Oct. 29th, 1906. 
Dear Sir or Madam, 

For obvious reasons business and professional 
people do not care te disclose their intentions 
as to voting at elections. We, therefore. do not 
propose that our canvassers shall call upon you 
in the ordinary manner to solicit your vote on 
behalf of our Candidate. 

We do, however, ask for vour favourable con- 
sideration of our Candidate's address, believing 
you will find that the proposals contained there- 
in are such as would be beneficial to the whole 
community. The public record of our Candi- 
date, Mr. Ian Irving, is one, we contend, of 
good service done in the public interest, and such 
as has indeed won admiration and respect from 
many of his political opponents, and proves his 
capacity and fitness to serve the Ward as its 
representative on the ‘Town Council. 

Our efforts to bring about better conditions 
for the wage-earning classes are not at all incon- 
sistent with the best interests of the class to 
which you belong. Higher wages, better educa- 
tion and increased leisure tends to a higher 
standard of living, increases the needs, and sup- 
plies the means whereby the working-classes 
purchase more from the Tradespeople and util- 
ize to an ever-increasing degiee the services of 
the Professional Classes. 

It is to your interest that the working-classes 
should be well-to-do. As ratepayers, too, our 
interests coincide with your own. In our judg- 
ment, any expenditure tending to promote the 
health and general well-being of the conmun- 
ity, is expenditure from which all alike reap 
benefit. Extravagant and unnecessary ex pendi- 
ture Is not to our advantage any more than to 
your own, and our representatives have always 
shown by their votes that they are opposed to 
the expenditure of public money for which we 
get an inadequate return in public good. 

We know that, in the main; your class have 
hitherto opposed the aspirations of the organ- 
ised Labour movement. We are of opinion that 
this is largely owing either to misconceptions, or 
that you have not really thought out what the 
effect of our proposals would be. A careful and 
kindly consideration of these would, we are con- 
vinced, bring you to see that your own best in- 
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terests are bound up in the seneral well-being 
of all. 

We, therefore, ask for your vote and mntinence 
on behalf of our Candidate. Mr. Dan Irvine, on 
Thursday, November Ist. and trast our appeal 
to your human rather than vour class interests 
will not be in vain. 

Yours truly, 

_ COMMITTEE bor Graxsew Wien, 


Vite ble 


RANDOM NOTES. 


0) 


The “Right to Live Couneil ” Which, To aan 
authoritatively informed, has no connection with 
the “Right to Work” Council, nor with any 
other of the countless myriads of organisations 
all existing to aflirm the right of somebody to do 
something (or someone) has issued a Declaration 
of Principles of an exceedingly noteworthy char- 
acter. I do not know the autbor but if | had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance I should cer- 
tainly felicitate him upon the very scholarly way 
he has followed paragraph by paragraph. line 
by line and word for word, the Declaration of 
Principles which The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain drew up at its inception and which ap- 
pears in every issue of this journal. 
oO O 9” 


I do not accept the suggestion of unblushing 
plagiarism which accompanied the manifesto 
when it reached me, preferring to regard it as 
a remarkable manifestation of the working of 
Meitative subconsciousness which, as is well 
known, frequently erupts in a manner calculated 
to induce the belief (in the uncultured only) 
that the medium bad (if it is a literary © case”) 
lifted his matter “entire.” That this was not 
so in the instance of the “Right to Live Coun- 
cil” will be at once apparent to the discrimin- 
ative from the fact that here and there. subcon- 
scious coherency seems to desert the medium, 
and, flung back upon his own resources, he is 
forced to fill in the breaks with transparently 
origina] matter. It is unfortunate perhaps that 
the original matter makes hash ‘colloquially, I 
believe, “ Pork” or * Tripe”’) of the whole docu- 
ment, but as we are not considering it as a con- 
tribution to the intellectual wealth of nations, 
but rather asa curious psychological study. that 
point need not be greatly laboured. “ The Right 
to Live Council” (at one shilling per councillor) 
has arrived, and if it only plays the triangle in 
the “Labour” Band it is, | suppose, doing as 
well as the pianist who constituted the orchestra 
of a certain mining camp theatre and who was 
protected by a large placarded appeal to the 
chivalry of the audience in these terms 
* Please do not shoot the pianist. He is doing 


his best”! 


“The object of Socialisuy was to harmonise 
these conflicting interests of Capital and La- 
hour.” Of course. If there is no class war these 
interests can be harmonised - easily. Dut as 
there is a class war, as witness the “co, Wreting 
tuterests”” of Capital and Labour,” the © silver- 
tongued orator” of the LLP. is talking nonsense. 
If P.1.P. speakers paid less attention to the 
thing they speak with and more attention to 
the things they speak. there would not he so 
much occasion to deride the stupidity of their 
utterances as at present there is. Timust add 
that the orator in this case was Philip Snowden, 
M.P.. speaking at the Karlsmead Council's 
School as reported in the ‘Tottenhan Wes, sday 
Herald for November 28th, 1906 


a) oO ) 


* Municipal Socialism.” “The Bushey | rhan 
District Council has unanimously decided te 
increase the wages of their scavengers frou 1] - 
to 14 - per week. ‘This rise from counparative 
comfort toabsolute luxury may well be regarded 
by all real friends of progress with profound 
Misa pprehension, It is notorious that x sudden 
access of wealth invariably has demoralisine 
effects which find expression too often in rivwue 
debauchery and this fact coupled with the know. 
ledge that itis the ratepayers’ money which the 
Bushey Council are pouring out with such a 
lavish hand, will, we fear, place a weapon at the 
disposal of the enemies of municipalismy whieh 
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they may use to the disadvantage of the revolu- | 


tionary spirits on this revolutionary 


duct of licentiousness and thriftlessness in the 
scavengers as well as dissatisfaction and unrest 
among those whose lot has not been cast in such 


easy places. 


(larion modesty. A correspondent is advised | 


by the Clarion (11.1.07.) to study Shakespeare, 
Milton, Blatchford, and the Bible. Congratula- 


pub- | 
lic authority. The Bushey Council should pro- | 
ceed with greater circumspection so that they | 
may escape the charge of extravagance and the | 
opprobrium that attaches to action possibly pro- | 
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OBJECT. 
The establishment of a system of society | 
| based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments | 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 

| in the interest of the whole community. 


| 





Declaration of Principles 


tions to Shakspeare, Milton and the authors of | 


the Bible upon the latest addition to the ranks | 


of the immortals. 


The receipt of a copy of this paper is an 


invitation to subscribe. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.A.A.—Letter with enclosures duly to hand and con- | 


tents noted. Sorry we cannot hope to find room 
for publication. 


Baker,” (Bromley)— Thanks. Weare always glad to | 
receive trade union statistics and other T.U. 


information. 


T. Gisson, (Chelmsford)—Your suggestion to hand 
and receiving consideration. 
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| fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 

| BRITAIN 

HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 

_ based upon the ownership of the means of living | 

| (i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- | 

| ment of the working-class, by whose labour | 

| alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- | 

onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class | 

| struggle, between those who possess but do not | 

produce, and those who produce but do not | 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
| by the emancipation of the working-class from | 
the’domination of the master-class, by the con- 

version into the common property of society of | 
the means of production and distribution, and | 
their democratic control by the whole people. | 
That as in the order of social evolution the | 
| working-class is the last class to achieve its free- | 
| dom, the emancipation of the working-class will | 
| involve the emancipation of all mankind without | 
distinction of race or sex. 
That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. 
That as the machinery of government, includ- | 
| ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to | 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of | 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- | 
| class must organise consciously and politically | 
for the conquest of the powers of government, | 
| national and local, in order that this machinery, | 
including these forces, may be converted from | 
| an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. | 
That as all political parties are but the ex- 





| pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
| the working-class is diametrically opposed to 


the interests of all sections of the master-class, 


must be hostile to every other party. | 
Tae Sociatist Party or Great Britaly, there- | 


mined to wage war against all other politica! 


| parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly | 


capitalist, and calls upon the members of thie 
| working-class of this country to muster under 
_ its banner to the end that a speedy termination | 
| may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege tu 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 


A Wing 
of the 


We of The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain have cherished no fond delu- 
Liberal sions concerning the Labour Party. 

Party. From our inception we have consist- 

ently opposed it, and the proceedings 

at its recent Conference confirm us in our antag- 
onistic attitude. 

In our Declaration of Principles, adopted on 
June 15, 1904, we declared ‘‘war against all 
other political parties, whether alleged labour or 
avowedly capitalist,” and in that reference the 
Labour Party (then the L.R.C.) was included. In 
the first issue of Ture Soctauist Sraxparp (Sept. 
1904) we described the L.R.C. as the working- 
class wing of the Liberal Party ,* with whom the 
I.L.P., who had neither the courage to proclaim 
themselves Socialists nor to disavow Socialism, 
were coquetting. After twoand a half years not 
a word of our description need be withdrawn. 

As might be expected, the President’s address 
at Belfast was a model of moderation, well reflect- 
ing the conduct of the members in the House 
of Commons. Referring tothe artist who, at the 
end of the General Election cartooned the leader 
as “ Queer Hardie,” he said : * We were a queer 
party, and a queer party we have proved our- 
selves to be. Absolutely mistrusted at the 
beginning of the year, we finished the vear with 
the praise of all impartial critics. For sen- 
sibility, adaptability, and respectability, the 
Labour Party stood first in the British House 
of Commons.” Admirable! No phrasing of 
vurs could better describe them. 

‘They were a queer party and they ave a queer 
party. On the one side Mr. H. Quelch. of the 
S.D.F. Executive (who wants to smash the Lib- 
eral Party) and lesser lights of that body, not 
there as representatives of the S.D.F., but 
sneaking in as trade union delegates; at the 
other extreme, Mr. lt. Bell, M-P., who makes no 
secret of his Liberalism, risking even his position 
as trade union official in defence of it, a striking 
contrast to the servility of Will Thorne and 
other S.D.F. men, who, because they are trade 
union officials and might lose their jobs if they 
refused (so runs the $.D.F. excuse) have been 
permitted time after time to support Liberal 
candidates, a crime for which ordinary members 
of the S.D.F. have been expelled ; and between 
these two, all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, lacking principle, lacking policy, and 
therefore an easy prey to the astute and plausible 
professional politicians who lay in wait for them. 

Readers of ‘Thr Soctanisr Sray- 

As they pikp who remember the extent to 
darn well whicli the Labour Party candidates 
made compacts with Liberals at the 
General Election and pledged 
themselvesin so many directions in order to 
secure votes, will not be surprised at the effort 
nade to throw over the Party and leave the mem- 
bers in the House free to do as they ** darn well 
please.” Their original recommendation, how- 
ever, was even too strong for some of their most 
trusted (or Cutest) supporters, and it was amen- 
ded ultimately carried as follows : * That resolu- 
tions instructing the Parliamentary Party as to 
their action in the House of Commons be taken 
as the opinion of the Conference on the under- 
standing that the time and method of giving 
ellect to these instructions be left to the Party 


please. 


Slt is amusing to note that © Justiee ” 


OO 


in the House in conjunction with the National 
Executive.” * Respectability and adaptability ” 
indeed! Keir Hardie and A. Henderson com- 


' plained that the affiliated societies were contin- 


ually pestering them at their party meetings 
and, of course, they wished to put a stop to this! 
Is not this the attitude always taken up by 


| “ respectable and adaptable ” Liberals and ‘Tor- 
_ ies? Conferences may come and go, resolutions 
_may be passed, reforms may be urged or de- 
| manded, Newcastle or other programmes may 
| be formulated, but the rank and file, whose 
| votes and work and, in the case of the Labour 
| Party, whose pence have been the means of 
' transforming these “ pestered ” legislators from 
| mere agitators or carpet baggers into 
' able” esquires, are referred to the exigencies of 
| the political situation and told that, although 
| they may pass resolutions, they must not expect 
' their members (no longer their delegates, but 


oe 


respect- 


their members) to carry them out. We fear the 
Labour movement must endure many editions 
of John Burns before it comes to its senses. 
The S.D.F. members made a deter- 
S.D.F. mined attempton thefsecond day of the 
Jesuits. Conference to provide a bridge over 
which that body might again walk into 
the ranks of the Labour Party and share its funds 
for disappointed S.D.F. candidates. These men 
were not there as delegates of the S.D.F., as we 
have already pointed out. That body joined 
the LL.R.C. when it was first formed, bat after- 
wards withdrew, for reasons which have been 
different every time they have endeavoured to 
explain them. Certain it is they regret their 
withdrawal and are now pursuing a Jesuitical 
policy. Despite this withdrawal and despite 
the fact that the S.D.F. has declared “it is 
not the business of Socialists to * permeate’ 
a ‘labour’ party, any more than the Liberal or 
Conservative’ Party,” its prominent members 
are permitted to attend the ConTerence and its 
branches are allowed to affiliate to local Labour 
Parties. Its members are allowed to break its 
rules by running as Labour Party candidates, 
thus securing Labour Party Funds, aud the 
S.D.F. itself officially supports * Labour” can- 
didates. The official S.D.F. call this * policy,” 
but neither they nor the rank and file can prove 
it to be either honest or logical. And so in the 
names of various trade unions, W. Atkinson, H. 
(QJuelch, T. N. Cathrall, J. Gribble, and other 
S.D.F. men submitted a resolution to make the 
ultimate object of the Labour Party 
A very the overthrow of the present sistem 
Ultimate of capitalisin and the institution of 
Object. public ownership and control of the 
means of life.’ ‘The mover wished 
the Party to have “something to attain, some 
thing tostrive for, something worth striving for.” 
only it must be “ultimate.” Don't frighten peo- 
ple bystriving for it now! One by one the LLP. 
men rose “as Socialists” to oppose it. Hardie 
would have voted for it had it) been moved in 
another way, (Oh! respectable and adaptable 
M.P.), and so on. But Hardie was certainly 
right, and none knew it better than Quelch &« 
Co., when he pointed out that Me people bell 
And by the 
same tuken the people behind the * Labour” 
M.I’s are not Socialists, the vietury of the * Lab 


the delegates were not Socialists. 
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| which localities were to vote. 


our” candidates was not a victory for Socialism 
and therefore not a victory for Labour, but, as 
we showed in our issue last March, a victory 
for confusion. 

Can it be wondered at that a party suclras 
these confusionists should fall victims to the 
professional politicians and the sections sup- 
porting them. The recommendation submitted 
by the E.C. on the “Temperance” question 
professed a desire to confer full and unfettered 
power upon localities for dealing with the 
licensing «question in accordance with local 
opinion” and the rendered this impossible by 
laying down the definite propositions upon 
If a locality 


' desired free trade in drink, for instance, it could 


not obtain it under the Labour Party’s “ full 
and unfettered power.” In short, they fell into 


| the local option trap, as no doubt A. Henderson, 


1). J. Shackletonand others intended they should. 

Although claiming to be concerned with only 
“ practical polities”? the labour M.P’s would 
have no programme drawn up by the Confer- 
ence. Shackleton put the matter in a nutshell 
when he declared that if candidates were to be 
tied down their chances of being returned would 
be reduced. If, for instance, he and Mr. Gull 


were compelled to put the abolition of child 
‘labour on their programmes they might lose 


their seats and the society they represented 
might have to withdraw their payment of £900 
per year. And, of course. the delegates decided 


that £900 sterling and the presence of two such 


has lately arrived at the same . 


“sensible, respectable and adaptable” men in 
the House of Commons was much more import- 
ant than the vearly slaughter of thousands of 
children in the factory towns the geutlemen 
represent ! 

And so the Conference went on, each resolu- 
tion that was submitted proving how greatly 
different were the views of the delegates even 
upon what they regard as ** practical politics.” 
And on the last day there occurred the scene 
that showed what manner of man Keir Hardie 
is. Ata public demonstration held previously 
at Ulster Hall, he had declared that “they were 
democrats, they believed in the will of the 
people.” On the last day of Conference a 
Suffrage resolution was passed with which 
Hardie disagreed. He immediately showed 
what kind of a democrat he was, just as he had 
previously shown what kind of a Socialist: he 
was. He said that if the resolution was intended 
to restrict the action of the Party in the House, 
he would have to seriously consider whether le 
could remain a member. He could not give up 
his principles, and soon. This was, of course. 
very pretty. but it was hardly °° democratic.” 
Moreover, how greatly Hardie las changed since 
IS85. In October of that vear he was asked to 
take partum ao Adult Suffrage Demonstration 
in Vrafialyar Square, organised hy the SDK. 
He declined, accusing the S.D. of desertion 
of the cause of Socialism.” Ts the case of the 

three million refeless workers, > le 
Voteless asked.“ whose hard lot you are so 
Women. eaver to champion, Worse than that 
Workless of the four mulhion  ineluding de 
Workers. Peudents worlless workers? By 

your present action you) prochain 
it to be sopand in this every sweater in the land 


vnclusion 
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will agree with you. Whether the best men. 


among your own members will is another ques- 
tion.” But to-day Hardie, having in the mean- 
time become ‘‘sensible, respectable and (partic- 
ularly) adaptable” is quite prepared to puta 
few thousand propertied women, whose only 
lack is vates, in front of millions of men, women 
and children who lack first, last, and always, 
food. 

The attitude of the S.P.G.B. towards the 
labour Party remains the same as when our 
Party was formed. Events have proved that 
our position is the correct one. We agree with 
Hardie that you cannot go beyond the position 
taken up by the people behind you. The peo- 
ple are not yet Socialists. Hardie, Thorne, and 
the other Labour members did not win their 
seats on Socialist principles, and therefore cannot 
fight for those principles in the House. We are 
opposed to every non-Socialist as well as anti- 


Socialist party—we are therefore opposed to the | 


Labour Party. Capitalism has nothing to fear 
from these ‘sensible, respectable, and adapt- 
able’ members of the Labour Party, and the 
capitalists know it. They are a queer party. A 


true party of the workers must be a straight | 


party, not a queer one. It must stand for 
Socialism at, as well as between the elections. 
It must endeavour to prevent people who are 


not Socialists voting for its candidates. Neither | 


the S.D.F., I.-L.P., nor Labour Party do this. 
The workers must therefore reject them. This, 
the stratght, uncompromising policy, is the pol- 
icy of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. The 
S.P.G.B. is therefore the party of the ne 


PARTY NOTES. 


Tue Third Annual Conference will be held on 
Good Friday and Saturday, March 29th and 
30th respectively, at the Communist Club, com- 
mencing each day at 10 a.m. 


mm ag 


On Good Friday evening a Social and ance 
will be held. Admission by programme. to be 
obtained from branch secretaries or direct from 
Head (Office. 


* so 


Enquiries have been made as to whether 
membership of Clarion Cycling Clubs is com- 
patible with membership of the S.P.G.B. Were 
the clubs merely social there would, of course, 
be no difficulty about the matter, but in point 
of fact one of the rules of the N.C.C.C. adopted 


last year at Warwick, specifies “The propaga- | 
tion of principles of Socialism as adrocated by | 


the Cuarion.” 
* , * 
The * Principles of Socialism as advocated by 
the (‘larion”’ are the principles of rate-saving 


limes of the Post Office; the transference of 
capital and the function of the capitalist from 
the individual to the Public Body. 


*¥, * 


A) member of the S.P.G.B. would, then, 


clearly be wrong in joining a Clarion Cycling | 


Club.” 


* , * 


In some walks of life a man is compelled by 
economic necessity to become a member of an 
organisation which devotes a small portion of 
its funds to a political policy as a side line. 
But there are plenty of purely social clubs, and 
the member of the S.P.G.B. consequently finds 


advertise «a confusionist journal and to pro- 
pagate an “ism” that is inimical to his class, 
while in so far as the cycle can be used 
as an auxiliary to political activity the S.P.G.B. 
wheelers fill the bill. 


* ee = 


every Thursday evening at the Head Office. 
¢ © 


e 
Our comrades, “the two revolutionaries,” are 
pushing the sale of the Party Organ in the 
Northern industrial centres, thus performing 
services to the organisation that will, no doubt, 
be of material service to us in our endeavour to | 
enlarge the scope of our political activities. 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


By W. J. Guent. 


From the Toledo ‘ Socialist.” 


In reading again the story of the Paris Com- 

mune, especially in the light of other class 
| conflicts, one is struck afresh with a sense of the 
ferocious brutality of the bourgeoisie when 
repelling attacks upon its property. It is not 
| necessary to say that individually the property 
| owner is more brutal than the proletarian. Per- 
‘qhaps he is not. But no informed person can 
| deny that when acting by group or class in 


defense of its material interests, the bourgeeisie | 


_ reverts to a bloodthirstiness, an inhumanity, like 
that of the lowest savages. In such times all the 


sloughs its skin, and the most cruel passions 

are awakened. It would seem that nothing that 

men will do in defence of their wives, their state 
| or their religion, can compare, in desperate 
ferocity, with what they will do in defence of 
rent, interest and profit. 

And, after all, it is by group and class that 
men are prompted in the larger activities of 
their lives. Primarily there is a struggle of in- 
_ dividual against individual. But this individual 


_ struggle pertains to only a part of our activities. | 


' The workman competes with the workman for 


a job; but in all the larger matters that affect , 
| him as a member of an economic class, he feels, | 


, thinks and acts with his fellows of like needs 

and aims. And so the trader, tho’ he will cheat 
: and rob his fellow trader, will still instinctively 
| feel, think and act with him inall matters wherein 
_ his class interests are involved. 

In the mob the worst passions are developed. 
What the individual would never dream of do- 
ing alone, he is prompted spontaneously to do 
when in company with his fellows. “‘ Crowd 
consciousness’ is one thing, “ class conscious- 
ness ’’ is another. But when the two are met in 
the same persons, at the same time, there is de- 
veloped an impulse and a power for evil which 
spurn ordinary restraints: And when those two 


, are met in the bourgevisie, repelling attacks 


upon its possessions, or meting out punishment 
for a baffled attack, the result is a diabolism of 
frenzied malice worse than anything which 


, Milton has ascribed to the cohorts of Satan. 


It matters not when or where the occasion. 


, At Peterloo in 1819, in Prussia in 1848, in Paris 


in 1871, in the Coeur de’ Alene, in Pennsylvania, 
in Colorado, in Russia, in more recent years, it 
is all the same. The bourgeoisie will fight 
among themselves with some show of restraint. 
The little fellows, under the constant hemming 
in of their scope and province by the big fel- 
lows, are developing a sort of group feeling and 


are _ community of interest which causes them to 
municipal capitalism, and state industry on the | 


battle against the increasing domination of the 
magnates. But however fiercely the conflict 


rages, it is restrained by a fundamental sense | 


of a certain likeness of interest. It is only by 
the attacks of the proletarians on capitalist 
property, that the real frenzy of the bourgeoisie 


fellows in a cry for the defence of property, 


' religion and the state, and for the annihilation 


of the proletarian aggressors. 


The lesson of Colorado is still fresh in most | 
| minds. The beatings, the deportings, the kill- | 
_ ings, the forced starvation of men, women, and 
_ children, the overthrow of civil government, 


: | combined to illustrate again the instinctive | 
that he need not support a club that is run to | 


brutality and lawlessness of the bourgeoisie 


when roused in defence of its possessions and | 
: its privileges. 
one turns for the chief instance. Here was a | 
class conflict on a gigantic scale, and here the | 


But it is to the Commune that 


frenzy of the bourgeoisie manifested itself as 


perhaps it never did before. The frightful deeds ! 
The economic and speakers’ classes meet | Of the victors are not to be ascribed to racial 
| temperament, as some of our Anglo-Saxon senti- 


_ mentalists assume. The French can be quite as 


humane as the English or the Americans. Nor 


ne 


| THE BRUTALITY OF THE BOURGEOISIE. | 


veneer of civilization is sloughed off as a snake © 





were the deeds done because the Communards 
were considered traitors. Treason has been a 
pretty respectable crime in France. The deeds 
were done because the Communard home rulers 





were led by men who strove for a better order 
of society, which involved the abolition of cap- 
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italism. All the mad ferocity of the bourgeoisie 

| was awakened by this attempted subversion of 
its material interests, and it slaughtered the 
victims till its rage was glutted. 

The Communards held the city of Paris fora 
little more than nine weeks. They rapidly and 
efficiently organized its municipal activity. 
They suppressed vice and crime; they kept 
industry and commerce moving. Betrayed on 
every hand by the agents of the Versaillese, they 
maintained a rare leniency in their treatment 
of their enemies. From April 3 to May 24, tho’ 
provoked by every manner of brutality and 
treachery on the part of the Versaillese, they 
did not execute a single prisoner. Only in the 
last desperate days of the defence, after the Ver- 
saillese had shot down hundreds of prisoners 
and of unresisting citizens suspected of sym- 
pathy with the Communards, did the latter 
retaliate. They then executed 63 prisoners out 
of some 300 in their hands. As frightful as 
this act appears, it is one in entire accord with 
the rules of warfare. It has been resorted to in 
probably every war, and was certainly practised 
in our Civil War. When one side violates a flag 
of truce, or executes a prisoner, the other side 
invariably retaliates in kind. , 

The Versaillese seized the city, and for days 
gave it up to almost indiscriminate slaughter. 
Probably 20,000 persons were killed. The num- 
ber of wounded will never be known. The dead 
were strewn all over the city. Burial on sucha 
gigantic scale became impossible, and the 
corpses, saturated with petroleum, were burned 
in the casements of the fortifications or in the 
open air. 

Tired with the slaughter, the further ferocity 
of the bourgeoisie was wreaked upon the hap- 
less victims through the form of “law.” More 
than 40,000 prisoners were taken. Thousands 
of these, men, women and children, were driven 
along the roads to Versailles, scourged, beaten 
and insulted, packed into foul dungeons and 
stockades, where they were systematically 

starved. No words can adequately picture the 
horrors of that time. The worst degraded sav- 
ages would have shown instincts of humanity 
superior to those manifested by the victorious 
bourgevisie. The “trials” followed, lasting 
several years, and 13,221 men, 157 women and 
62 children were condemned. Two hundred 
and seventy of these were condemned to death 
and 7,500 to transportation. 

It is from this bourgeoisie, the same in .mer- 
ica as in France, that we must take our laws, 
our institutions, and our moral codes. This class 
rules, and its intellectual retainers formulate 
and hand down the principles and precepts of 
conduct which are obligatory upon all of us. 
But not for long we hope. As the working class 
comes gradually to a consciousness of itself, it 
throws off its ingrained timidity and learns to 
trust the validity of its own instincts. More and 
more it learns to condemn the cheap moralities 
of the bourgeoisie—the * fair weather” moral- 
ities which it mouths in times of ease and secur- 
ity, but which it forgets in times of stress. The 
virtues of usefulness, of fellowship, of magnan- 
imity, which the working class instinctively 


, developes, but which, out of its timidity and 
is awakened ; and then every one, from petty | 
| retailer to industrial overlord, unites with his 


subservience to the ruling class, it hesitates to 
proclaim, come more and more to be the con- 
scious and reasoned bases of its ethical code. 


| And so, as it comes to a full consciousness of it- 


self, it purposes the overthrow of the regime of 
the bourgeoisie and the installation of an order 
of society wherein its own code shall have ample 
field for expression. 

And for all its sacrifice of blood it will not 
retaliate in kind. Out of its instinctive mag- 
nanimity, tho’ it remembers the massacres, the 
indescribable cruelties practised upon it by the 
propertied class, it will obey the injunction of 
Shelley : 


“Do not thus when ve are strong!” 
———eee eee ooo 


Cuitp Labour on Farms, 


It passes one’s comprehension that after 100 
years’ legislation on behalf of factory children, 
the farmer and other individuals may yet em- 
ploy younger children than were ever dragged 
into cotton mills, and may work them for 
longer hours than were ever known in the 
history of the factory system! 

Co-operative News. 
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by the individual household. The tremendous | 


IN DEFENCE OF PROPERTY. | 

ee | 

“SOCIALISM : Its Fallacies and Dangers.” | 
lection of papers edited by Frederick Millar. Pub- 


lished by Watts & Co. for the ‘‘ Liberty and Property 
Defence League.’’ 


:0: 

‘Let us jealously watch the encroachments 
of the State, and never suffer it to become more 
than a watchdog.” Sucli appears to be the 
political doctrine of the band of belated individ- 
ualists who are responsible for this book, for 
they include and condemn under the name of 
Socialism practically all State activity other than 
that of the mere policeman. Since, however, 
the propertied class has in its own interests 
been compelled t» add to the State many other 
functions than that of the ‘‘ watch-dog,” it is 
hardly necessary to consider the question at 
issue as being individualism versus collectivism 
at all, but rather as being—the class which 
lives by labour versus the class which lives by 
ownership, and whether those who produce 
should not own and control the product. 

To those who seek a clear and useful criticism 
of Socialist principles the book under review 
will be disappointing. The facts of industrial | 
evolution are not appreciated. The significance 
of the huge company and combine, where great 
and complicated branches of industry are run 
by hireling workers for absentee shareholders, 
is not taken into account. Nor is it recognised 
that industry is developing to the point at which 
the workers’ choice lies only between the oppres- 
sive collectivism of the trust or capitalist State 
for the profit of a few, and the collectivism of 
demoeraey for the benefit of all united in pro- | 
ducing. ‘The writers place themselves athwart 
the economic trend, and though as modern Mrs. | 
Partingtons they may be excellent at a slop or 
a puddle, yet, trundle their mops as they will, | 
they can hardly succeed in checking the rising 
Atlantic of economic development. | 

That there are misrepresentations is to be | 
expected from such a source. Thus on page 17 | 
we nieet our old and hoary friend, “Sharing 
Out,” Socialism being referred to as the “ con- 
fiscation and division of the national income.” 
It is also stated that Socialists ‘‘ maintain that 
if a man lives in the house of another man, it is 
an extortion to ask him to paya rent.” But the 
scientific Socialist knows that, apart from what is 
called economic rent, house rent is but the price 
of acommodity that, likeevery other commodity, 
tends to exchange at its value, which already 
includes its proportion of unpaid labour. The 
Socialist, therefore, holds that the robbery of 


the worker really takes place in the factory, not — 


on the market. 

Those who go into the highways and byways 
facing the opposition and abuse of the ignorant 
and the interested, and who, in their champion- 
ship of the workers against oppression and rob- 
bery, brave the malice and persecution of the 
defenders of property, are told on page 24 that 


“The root of Socialism is cowardice. Here is | 


the real source of the whole movement. It is 
the whine and the dream of the weaklings’ base 
fear of rivalry, of competition. It is the duty 
of real men to circumvent and defeat, by war if 
necessary, by invasion if necessary, by conquest 
if necessary, by extermination if necessary, the 
despicable effeminacy of creatures unworthy of 
the name of men, because they fear to carry on 
the competitive struggle in which the true life 
of manhood consists. The Socialist movement 
is popular because it appeals to these numerous 
creatures ; panders to their baseness ; promises 
them what they would be ashamed to desire or 
seek if they were men.” 


Socialism and the Family. 

Next comes the war-cry of the pro-property 
hypocrite, —‘ Socialism means the abolition of 
family life.” On this subject the defenders of 
that class whose heroes fill the divorce courts 
and whose morals are said to be “ of the poultry 
yard,” have only vague inuendo and misrepre- 
sentation to offer. But what are the simple 
facts? The family life of the workers is being 
destroyed by capitalism through the man, wife 
and child being forced into the factory to earn 
the daily bread; and where the home life re- 
mains it too often spells brutalising drudgery 
and ill-temper, owing to the poverty of the wage 
earner and the great waste of labour entailed 


| saving in drudgery that the co-operative house- 


hold under Socialism will allow, the improve- | 


will bring, leave no room for doubt regarding | 
the future of the home, whije should any prefer | 
the greater labour and discomfort of the old 
style, they would certainly be allowed to please 
themselves. 

But what of the relations of men and women ? 
The Socialist knows that the methods of obtain- 
ing the material living, and the social order 
essential thereto, form the foundations of the 
moral and intellectual life of the time; and that 
with the changing economic foundation, not 
only must the relations of individuals to each 
other change, but their ideas also. ‘The history 
of family life affords a strikingeexample of this. 
As Prof. Jenks points out, permanent marriage 
had its origin in patriarchal society, and was 
due to no improvement in morality, but to the 
necessities of the pastoral pursuits of the man, 
and to his desire to secure for himself exclus- 
ively the labour of the woman and her offspring. 
The wife was bought or captured, and the child- 
ren were valuable articles of merchandise. The 
very word “family” is derived from an old 
Italian word, famel, meaning a slave. 

From its origin in the institution of property 
the marriage relationship has reflected the 
changing needs of property. Children are no 
longer chattels or assets in the old sense ; they 


are “ encumbrances,” and paterfamilias’ former | 
_ allied himself with Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, 


power of life and death over his household is 
now restricted to very meagre dimensions. The 


present marriage contract expresses the needs 
of the economic dependence of women and | 
_a later date. Another poor inventor, Crompton, 


chidren on the man, and becomes an instru- 
ment for thecontroland transmission of property. 
Mutual affection is quite subordinated to ques- 
tions of property and income, with the conse- 
quent outcrop of hypocrisy, adultery, and un- 
happiness. While on the one hand the number 


_ of men who do not marry is made greater by 


the insecurity of their lot, on the other hand 
the number of women who sell themselves on 
the streets is increased by the inability of many 
to obtain otherwise even the bare necessaries of 
life. 

But when socialisation ends the reign of cap- 
italist property and insecurity, when woman 
has economic equality with man, and the fear 
for the children’s future is ended by communal 
life, then the relationship between the sexes 
ceases to be a property one and becomes human ; 
and who can doubt that modern forms must 
alter with such change of circumstances, and 
that the matrimonial market and property con- 
tract, with the buying and selling of cohabit- 
ation for title and income, must, together with 
the corollaries of prostitution and domestic 
misery, become mere memories of a dark past. 
Who can doubt that the relations between man 
and woman, when freed of the demoralising 
influence of economic inequality and vicious 
social surroundings, will be healthier and purer 
than ever before —being based no longer on a 
| property transaction or economic compulsion, 

but upon mutual affection. Yet we are told, 
among much other nonsense on page 29 of the 
book under review, that under Socialism “ the 
union of men and women would be an affair of 
the State, not of mutual regard”! 


The Intellectual Few. 

On page 54 the reader is told, “ the more the 
origin of wealth is enquired into, the more 
clearly will the truth appear that wealth is 
caused by the intelligence of the few, as dis- 
tinguished from the labour of the many.”” Now 
even if this were so it would not bear the infer- 
ence that the properfied class are the intellect- 
ual few reaping the reward of their intellectual 
Jabour, for the wealth of the few is accumulated 
from the purchase and exploitation of both 
‘manual’ and “intellectual? workers. But 
what is the truth regarding the wonderful 
inventions and improvements which have oc- 
curred in industrial processes? Have a series 
of supermen arisen to produce at each stroke a 
great wage-saving improvement? — Herbert 
Spenser himself has exploded the * great man” 
theory, and has shown that the great man is 
the product of his age, whilst the history of 
industry shows that nearly all improvements 
have been the result of an accumulation of 
small inventions which up to a certain point 
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| struggle. 
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were ignored or dispised, in spite of their possi- 


bilities, because they were not Immediately 


| cheaper to work than the older methods. But a 
A col. | Ment in comfort, health, and happiness that it | last slight imprevement. based upon and sup- 


plementing the labour of those who had gone 
before, rendered the new process more profitable 
than the former methods, and rapidly the fea- 


' tures of that industry became transformed. In 


1857, Hodge, before a Commission said: “ Pre- 
sent spinning machinery is supposed to be a 
compound of about 800 inventions. ‘The present 
carding machinery is a compound of about 60 
patents. 

And thos: who wrought these improvements, 
were they rewarded? And were they members 
of our amazingly intellectual ruling class? ‘They 
were, indeed, rarely rewarded, while it is almost 
entirely from men of the working class that the 
leading inventions have come. J. Burnley, in 
“The Story of British Trade and Industry.” 
says, “It isa notable fact that the leading in- 
ventors of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century were of the artizan class- humble 
workers who, in their cottages and little impro- 
vised workshops, quietly worked out the mechan- 


_ ichal problems which achieved so much for the 


world, if not for themselves.” 

John Kay, after inventing the fly shuttle, died 
a pauper at the end of a few years of ineffectual 
Wyatt, who after three years of close 
effort produced a machine which “spun the 
first thread of cotton ever produced without the 
intervention of human fingers,” was poor, and 


who promised to finance the invention. Wyatt. 
however, never benefited by it, for nothing 
came of the idea until Arkwright revised it at 


set himself to combine the spinning jenny and 
the water frame. It took him five years of 
secret experiment, but he eventually succeeded 


_ and for a while quietly used his improvement 
in bis own work. 


Crompton, however. was 
asked how he managed to spin such fine yarn; 
he then let the manufacturers into the secret on 


| their subscribing about £50. The firm of which 


Sir Robert Peel, the grandfather of the states- 

| man, was principal, were the first to make big 
profits out of the invention, making their ma- 

' chines after Crompton’s model. Soon millions 
of the spindles were working, but Crompton 
died a few years later in extreme poverty. Such 
is, indeed, the usual answer of capitalist practice 
to capitalist theory. The brains of the workers 
are picked, and their bodily strength exhausted, 
in order to increase the wealth of those who own 
the means of living. 

The whole argument that “ wealth is due to 
the intelligence of the few” is, in reality, non- 
sensical. There is no intellectual labour with- 
out some degree of manual labour, and no 

~ manual labour, however mechanical, that does 
not imply intellectual Jabour also. The market- 
able wealth of the world is not produced other- 
wise than by labour, intellectual and manual : 
yet the fact remains that it is a non-producing 
class who, by their ownership of the means 
_ whereby wealth is created, and by their control 
of political power, are enabled to compel the 
people to carry on production for them, and to 
| hand over to them all the enormous surplus that 
remains when the bare necessities of the pro- 
ducers have been grudgingly provided for. 

And it is in defence of the title of this owning 
class to the wealth created by others, that the 
book under review is published. Well does the 
League that is responsible for the book deserve 
to be called, as it is by many working men, the 
Liberty to Rob Defence League. ECW 


Street bookmaking is practically dead ; but its 
place hax been taken by bookmaking through 
the post. This according loa prominent 
member of the Metropolitan Police force, who 
has been engaged for twenty-five vears in’ the 
procecution of street bookmakers is the main 
result of the new Betting Act increasing the 
penalties for street betting, which came into 
operation at the beginning of the year. 

So thatin getting rid of one evil it is) ques- 
tionable whether a greater evil is not) bets 
created, Street betting has probably diss 
peared, but the betting will be carried on just 
ibs much as before 

Druily Chronicle 
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Progress ! 

The 1905 criminal statistics recently issued 
from the Home Office show that while there is 
a decline in convictions for drunkenness, man- 
slaughter, bigamy and malicious wounding, 
there is nevertheless a significant increase in 
burglaries and crimes against property with 
violence. Sir John Macdonell says in his sum- 
mary : ** The enormous preponderance of crimes 
against property is remarkable: nearly nine- 
tenths of the whole fall every year within that 
category.” 

Indictable offences have increased from a 
yearly average of 51,612 during 1896-1900 to 
61,463 in 1905. While, instead of drink being 
the cause of crime, drunkenness has declined 
while crime has increased. The statistics are 
eloquent of the dependence of crime on econ- 
omic conditions, the increase in crime coinciding 
with greater distress and unemployment among 
the people. ‘The accumulation of property into 
few hands and the corresponding lack of the 
means of existence among the many lead irre- 
sistibly to what are called crimes against pro- 
perty, and the Socialist is not surprised to find 
that the year of acutest distress and unemploy. 
ment among the workers was at the same time 
“a record year of National Prosperity.” 

Truly there is progress and prosperity, but it 
is not for the workers” yet; and instead of the 
class cleavage becoming less marked it daily 
grows wider. 

To abolish the contradictions and antagon- 
isis Of interest that exist, the working class 
inust gain control of Society and dispossess the 
owners of capital so that unity of interest may 
be secured by the participation of all in pro- 
duction. Those, however, who think of securing 
the support of those whose superior position 
depends upon the slavery of the workers, must, 
if honest, be ignorant of the lessons of history 
and of everyday experience. 

Thus Mr. Keir Hardie tried to assure the 
Cambridge undergraduates recently that “ So- 
* Down 
with it! they cried. “ Many of the Socialists’ 


clalism was not a class movement.” 


most enthusiastic advocates are university men,” 


THE SOCIALIST 


shouted Keir Hardie. ‘ Shame!” howled the 
undergraduates. ‘*These men and women from 
the middle and upper classes realise that there 
is something more sacred than property.” con- 
tinued Hardie. “ Rot!” yelled the gownsmen ; 
and there is no doubt that the undergraduates 
differ in no essential from the generality of their 
class. 


The Sweets of Rusticity ! 

A recent enquiry into the housing conditions 
of a small Hertfordshire village known as 
Chipperfield has apparently been greatly agita- 
ting the Daily News and our pro-stock exchange, 
anti-gambling, nonconformist contemporary is of 
course mightily shocked at the revelations which 
have been made as to the unhappy state in 
which the villagers, eXISt SO 
Most of 
the houses in which the agriculturist (the back- 
see Tariff Reform 
Handbook) has his abode, have no sanitary con- 


or some of them 
far as their lodgement is concerned. 


bone of England's greatness 
rn [=] 


veniences ; many of them are in bad repair (in 
one case it is alleged that the happy tenant 
would go to bed on wet nights with an um- 
brella up!) and there is the usual scarcity with 
its inevitable overcrowding and comparatively 
high rents. 

Ixcepting, perhaps, the somewhat novel fea- 
ture of an umbrella protected bedroom, these 
are not unusual features of village life. Few 
villages indeed can boast of being free from 
all of them. They are just complementary to 
the private ownership of the land and housing 
accommodation, and there is no adequate and 
final remedyapart from the complete abolition 
of such private ownership and the extirpation 
of the capitalist and land-owning class. Con- 
ceivably the local authority could erect sanitary 
and well constructed houses even under present 
conditions, but as the obsession peculiar to 
local authorities is comprised in the necessity 
for showing a profit on any work of this char- 
acter they may undertake, and as the great 
labour statesman at the head of the Local Gov- 
ernment department has expressed his strong 
disapproval of any suggestion of increased in- 
debtedness (and thereby earned the *‘ well done 
good and faithful servant” of his capitalist 
paymasters) it is hardly conceivable, under 
present conditions, that the local authority 


would let any house erected by them ata rental 
within the possibilities of the agriculturist’'s 


attenuated purse. 

What generally happens is that houses are 
erected ostensibly for those in want of them, 
and let to those for whom they are not supposed 
to be intended, because these last only are in a 
position to pay the rental demanded. That is 
to say that in practice the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act is, like most other capit- 
alist “working-class” Acts— a fraud. 

The agriculturists of Chipperfield and else- 
where will therefore --unless it suggests itself 
as it very well may to the local authority or 
local landowner as good business to lose a little 
on the swings in order to get it back on the 
round-abouts— have to continue pigging to- 
gether until such timeas better housing accom- 
modation is thrown to them as a sop to stay 
their conscious progress toward that Socialism 
which is the only sure cure for housing and 
other economic ills. Hopeless though it may 
seem, the agriculturist will have to organise 
himself in company with his town bred fellow 
for the overthrow of capitalist’ domination. 
There is no other way. 


Now that the propaganda season is upon us 
comrades should throw redoubled vigour into 
the work of pushing the sale of the Party Organ 
and other Party literature. No more effective 
work can be performed for Socialism. 
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The Lessons of the German Elections. 


OLO———— 


THe most important lesson to be derived from the 
results of the recent elections in Germany is the 
fact that where the workers once attain full 
class-consciousness they can no longer be mis- 
lead by the juggling and somersaults of the 
capitalist class. We therefore value election 
campaigns and political representation only in so 
far as they are a means for rousing the workers 
to full class consciousness. The organised forces 
of labour cannot gain permanent economic or 
social advantages unless they are prepared to 
seize the political machinery with the view to 
socialising the meansof production and will hack 
such effort by force to the degree of capitalist 
resistance. We also know that with the develop- 
ment of capitalism economic pressure is contin- 
ually increasing and class-conscigusness is forced 
on ever wider circles of the proletariat. 

Looking at things from the above standpoint 
we are neither discouraged by the loss of 38 Par- 
liamentary seats to the German Socialist Party, 
nor are we unduly elated by the increase of close 
upon 250,000 votes gained by the Socialist can- 
didates. We are merely concerned with the 
extent to which class-consciousness has grown 
wnong the working class of Germany, and while 
we deem it our duty tocondemn in Germany, as 
at home, the policy of compromise and reform, 
We are ever ready to recognise the value of pro- 
paganda work from the uncompromising stand- 
point wherever such is persistently and unflinch- 
ingly pursued, and to notethe pleasant fact that a 
small but steadily growing faction of the German 
Party has for some years put forward a tremen- 
dous effort to induce-the Party to abandon its 
policy of reform and compromise. We are, how- 
ever, compelled to state after considering all the 
circumstances, that the German Socialist Party 
have pursued and are still pursuing a policy that 
has resulted in conveying a false impression as 
to the real extent of class-consciousness amoa’g 
the German proletariat. 

When the results of these elections became 
known, the capitalist class and their reptile Press 
in Germany and abroad naturally announced for 
the benefit of the many millions of still class-un- 
conscious wage-slaves that Socialism has been 
hopelessly shattered, although the increase of 
nearly a quarter-of-million of votes for the Social- 
ist candidates did not exactly furnish proofs for 
such a sweeping allegation. On the other hand 
the Socialist papers in Germany brought explan- 
ations for the Socialist reverses, showing exhaus- 
tively the influences traceable to ignorant hang- 
ers-on and factions of the capitalist class, but 
omitting, almost without exception, any allusion 
to the most Important reason of all, viz., the in- 
Huence of mistaken policy and tactics, in which 
compromise and reform played so significant a 
part. Being unable to accept these inadequate 
explanations which were in most cases put forth 
with dignity aud caution, we naturally scorn the 
childish abuse levelled by some of the would-be- 
Socialist organs in this country at the “ blatant 
bourgeoisie of Germany.” H. M. Hyndman, for 
instance, in Justice of February 2nd, 1907 says : 
* The Radicals in Germany, as elsewhere, are a 
cowardly set, physically and morally, but they 
may be compelled to join with the Soctal-Demo- 
crats and the Centre in opposing the Kaiser's 
efforts to turn the world upside down.” When 
we mention that the same author has stated that 
the workers will be emancipated by a class above 
them, and that not so very long ago he appealed 
to the Radicals through the columns of Reynolds 
to join with the S.D.F. in promoting measures 
of reform, our readers will feel more amused than 
surprised at the above. 

Insisting upon the truth that the working- 
class must emancipate ilself from wage-slavery, 
Wwe must confess that to us the most pleasing 
feature of these last elections is that all factions 
of the capitalist class without exception have at 
last thrown over all pretence of compromise with 
the Socialist Party and have actually compelled 
the latter to look for support to themselves alone. 
In face of this fact are the German Socialists 
prepared to tell us that they could not of their 
own accord Jong ago have taken up the position 
now practically forced upon them ? Or, are they 
ready to solicit capitalist compromise as hereto- 
fore ? 

When soon after the last General Election in 
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— 
this country we were constrained to protest 
against Comrade Bebel’s action in sending a 
compromising telegram) to Reynolds on the 
grounds that it interfered with our propaganda, 
the Socialist, of S.L.P. renown, in its ardent de 
sire to make us appear ridiculous, took up the 
defenceof Bebel and said that the German Social 
ist Party were bound to compromise with the 
capitalist class, owing to the backwardness of 
the econenue development in Germany. How 
strange that within twelve months of this) inci- 
dent the economic development in Germany has 
experienced such marvellous iipetus that all the 
factions of the capitalist’ class, including even 
the Madicals, can afford to renounce all com- 
promise with the Socialist Party! So much for 
the wise-acres of the Socialist. 

The German Socialist Party itself admits the 
necessity and immediate possibility of relying 
solely upon the support of the proletariat. In 
Voriwaerts of February Oh, 107, an editorial 
article entitled, * The lessons of the Reichstag 
Elections” concludes with the following : 

“ Whether the stage of social development in 
the Germany of to-day is such as to already 
make possible the realisation of the Socialist 
“aim,” isa futile question. This aim cannot be 


-reached by one stroke ; it presupposes transition 


stages. But that the division of classes created 
by the social development has progressed to that 
extent that the non-possessing class by virtue 
of their majority in numbers could conquer 
political power and produce the democratic and 
social preliminary conditions for the transition 
to Socialism, would be denied only by those who 
have not the least inkling of the statistics relat- 
ing tooccupations and incomes. For the Social- 
ist Party it is only a question of making the 
majority of the non-possessing class conscious 
of their class position, of awakening the prole- 
tariat to class consciousness ! That, however, can 
only be accomplished by the class struggle itself, 
by incessant warfare ayainst the capitalist 
system, and not by concessions to capitalism.” 

After this frank admission on the part of the 
German Socialist Party the Editor of the Soe- 
itlist should take a back seat. 

The aforementioned excerpt, however, not 
only, as far as the German Socialist Party is 
concerned, demonstrates to the full a discrep- 
ancy between its practical pursuance of the 
class struggle and the admittedly only correct 
attitude, but it also gives most concisely the 
gist of the awkward and flimsy arguments used 
persistently by the 8.D.F. and I.L.P. in defence 
of their advocacy of capitalist palliatives and 
reforms. It is certainly most ingenious on the 
part of Vorwaerts to make the need of transition 
stages the excuse for the advocacy of reforms 
and palliatives. What the workers (and that 
means the whole of Society) will do after the 
proletariat have seized control of the political 
machinery is a totally different question to what 
the wage-slave class must do to be emancipated. 

If in 1903 the German Socialist Party suc- 
ceeded in winning 81 seats in the Reichstag, it 
was merely due to the fact that many thousands 
of Radical bourgeois voted for Socialist candi- 
dates because they judged from the great stir 
the Revisionists were then making that the So- 
cialist Party would at its Congress in Dresden 
in August embrace Revisionism and abjure the 
Social Revolution forever. And on being rudely 
disappointed in their expectations these former 
allies of Bernstein, Calwer, and Co. returned to 
their own flock at the recent election ; hence the 
loss of all the seats, which were formerly ob- 
tained by a mere snatch-vote among Radicals. 

The first great blunder of the German Party 
is in retaining the revisionists, men who were, 
and still are, working fur the fusion of bourgeois 
democrats with Socialist wage-workers. Then 
the false attitude on the colonial question of 
opposing colonisation in South West Africa on 
the grounds that it would not be profitable, in- 
stead of showing that the colonial policy meant 
nothing but an extension of the sphere of ex- 
ploitation abroad, to the detriment of the wage- 
slaves at home. It was solely because the Centre 
Party succeeded in getting the Socialists to 
take up the same position as the Clericals  re- 
garding the colonial policy that the Centre was 
able to precipitate the Dissolution which suited 
its ends admirably. Helped by the false attitude 
of the Socialists, the Centre Party was triumph- 
ant all along the line and increased its number 
of members in the Reichstag as well as its 
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number of votes 

Another source of weakness was the items 
of purely bourgeoisie reform on the program of 
the German Party. This attracted) pro-capital 
ist voters and unreliable supporters, whereas a 
straightforward declaration of their revolution 
ary prmciples would have kept away those who 
could only bea cause of confusion and weak 
ness. The contradictory tactics pursued at the 
second ballot as compared with the first: were 
unworthy of a great worker's purty. At the first 
ballot the order was hostility to all capitalist 
factions, but at the second ballot those Clerical 
or Radical candidates whs gave an undertaking 
not to support mterference with the franchise 
or right of combination of the workers, were 
officially recommended as deserving of Socialist 
support. And Jast. but by no means least. we 
have to condemn the efforts of the German 
Socialist Press for threatening the workers with 
a possible increase in rates and taxes. if they 
supported certain factions of the capitalist class. 
Seeing that rates and taxes form part of the 
surplus value robbed from the workers, that 
the workers during the most prosperous. per- 
iods can obtain only a subsistence, it is nothing 
short of a crime to make the wage-workers 
believe that the question of rates and taxes can 
have any bearing on their position as wage- 
slaves. And it may perhaps interest our readers 
if we inform them that a few days before the 
election, Vormwacrts published a series of articles 
entitled: “The burden of taxation of the Ger- 
man and English workers.” wherein the position 
of the English workers was described as com- 
paratively much better off than the German 
workers, “because of the greater burdens of 
taxation horne by the latter.” What wonder that 
the more cunning of the capitalist class, espec- 
ially the Clericals and Radicals, joyfully seized 
upon this declaration of the Socialists, and, 
promising the workers inmediate relief in re- 
spect of the pressure of rates and taxes sup- 
posed to be endured by them, succeeded in 
obtaining in that way a great number of work- 
ing-class votes. 

Considering the confusion caused in the 
minds of the German workers by the many false 
issues raised even by the Socialist Party, it is, 
of course, not possible to speak precisely regard- 
ing the number of workers who would be. pre- 
pared to back the social revolution all the time. 
But there is every reason to believe that in at 
least the twelve constituencies where the Nocial- 
ist vote was in 1905 between 52 to 58 per cent. 
of the electorate, and where at the recent 
elections there has been throughout an increase 
of 2 to 3 per cent, that there are many who 
thoroughly understand the working-class posi- 
tion. IS other constituencies were also won at 
the first ballot, in which the Socialist vote was 
about half the total. Among the 21 constituen- 
cies lost at the second ballot there were 14 which 
had been won in 1905 at the first ballot: with 
between 40 and 50 per cent. of the poll. Two 
constituencies, Breslau West, hitherto repres- 
ented by Edward Bernstein; and Zschopau- 
Gelenan, until a few months ago represented 
by Schippel, who resigned, were plainly lost 
because the Revisionist Radicals were disgusted 
with the attitude taken up by the Party at their 
Dresden Congress and also because a number 
abstained from voting in order to shake off 
revisionist Bernstein 

It is true that the German Socialist Party has 
nothing to grumble at from the truly Socialist, 
that is the propaganda standpoint, seeing that 
of the 662,325 votes recorded in excess of the 
number given in 1903, the Socialist: Party re- 
ceived 24S 107. And if we consider that the 
Party vote has become much more proletarian 
and Jess weak-kneed owing to thousands of 
Radicals leaving the Socialist ranks, we are jus- 
tified in saving that the result of the recent 
election is by far sounder and more hopeful 
than that of 1905. 

We should only beable to gauge the extent of 
class Consciousness among the German workers 
if the Party would throw overboard all reforms 
and compromise and, organising the workers in 
the political and economic tield on the lines. of 
the class struggle alone, would offer a united 
front of revolutionary hostility to the possessing 
class. 

There is no gaimsaying that the German Party 
possesses the material needful for such a fight 
many good speakers, writers and organisers, 60 
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majority of those who think as I do, and there- 
by alter the government of it ? 

That is how I look at the action of your 
party; to say nothing of the split that has 
occurred, as I foreshadowed in my previous 
letter. Verily, to accomplish Socialism—make 
Socialists. For Socialism, to be successful, must 
be directed by intelligence ; but the bulk of 
the people are ignorant, and to place ignorance 
in power would be to establish a system more 
terrible and tyrannical than the present. There- 
fore, however much you may disagree with what 
you term palliatives, such as feeding the children 
before “educating” them, healthier dwellings, 
municipal buildings, shorter hours, increase 
of wages, etc., bear in mind that most of them 
are economic advances ; and only by this means 
will the people gradually become intellectually, 
morally, and physically fit to wield the power 
they will possess, safely, securely and perman- 
ently. It will take a long time, but slowly and 
surely the race will be run. 

Yours very fraternally, 
Frenk. W. Top. 
92, Duckett Road, Harringay. 


The break down of the feudal system of 
wealth production was necessitated by the 
wth within it of a new system of production 
under which the worker was divorced from his 
means of production. The new society evolved 
from the old and worked at first harmoniously 
with it, but a time came when the forces of the 
new industrial system were hindered by, and 
became antagonistic to, the powers of the old. 
An inevitable struggle ensued and, inevitably, 
the old society had to go. 


* , * 


The new mode of production brought in its 
train an entire revolution in the conceptions of 
mankind arising from entirely fresh conditions 
of wealth production. The development of this 
society, with its introduction of machine pro- 
duced wealth, its dependence of the worker up- 
on the owner of the machine, its placing political 
power in the hands of the machine-owning or 
capitalist class, has gone with the development 
of the antagonisms latent within it. Machine 
owner against wage worker, profit against wages, 
capitalist class against working-class interest— 


these oppositions made necessary the growth of | 
a working-class political party fighting against 


the ruling powers controlling the administra- 
tion of the nation. 
*, * 
Such a political party of the workers made 


necessary by the oppositions of class must have 


as an objective the capturing the political | 
machine. But to what purpose? So as to so | 


administer the affairs of the community that 
every man should be ranked among the workers 
and that the production of wealth and its distri- 


bution should be socially controlled in the inter- 


est and for the welfare of the whole people. 


* , * 


Such a party must be a Socialist party. Fur- 
ther, it must be a working-class party. Only the 
working class can work out working-class eman- 
cipation. 
shows that political power is wrested by each 
successive class in the social strata which then 
absorbs within itself the former ruling class 
and refuses to share its power with the class 
helow. Only one class now remains 
ing class —and it, too, must finally wrest power 
from the hands of the capitalist class and there- 
hy absorbing that class, secure the abolition of 
allclass. This strife for dominion can end only 
when classes have ceased to be 


* , * 


The class strife, of which I have just spoken, 
must be mainly political, but alongside the 
political strugele must go par? passu the econ- 
omic organisation of the working class. On 
each field of the struggle they must be prepared. 
The class strife manifests itself ina struggle on 
the political plhine which involves the building 
up ofa political organisation prepared fo cap- 
ture all the powers of government. 


* 


Seing a class struggle nothing can be hoped 
for from either of the capitalist political parties. 
Hence any alliance or agreement with them must 
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necessarily hinder the emancipation of the work- | 
ing class and confuse the class issue. Whether — 
such an alliance or agreement is entered into in 
local or in national politics the end to be gained, 
even if gained, must remain of less importance 
than the keeping a clear class issue before the 
working class. 


Rig 


We have therefore to recognise (1) a class 
strife, manifesting itself in (2) a politico-econ- 
omic struggle for power on the part of the | 
workers, necessitating (3) a Socialist Parliamen- 
tary political party fighting for Socialism and 
for all that Socialism implies. This fight must be | 
without hope of aid from the other political | 
parties whose interests harmonise with the | 
maintenance of the present class society. We | 
have also to recognise the impossibility of , 
securing the palliation of the present capitalist | 
society, except at the hands of a Socialist Party | 
Government. When you have a Socialist Party 
Government in power you will find that they do 
not mean to allow the capitalist regime to exist 
sufficiently long to need palliation. They will | 
rear a new society rather than patch up an old ; 
revolutionise and not reform. 


€, * 


Any political party, then, call it by whatso- 
ever name you will, which has a palliative pro- 
gramme is a party which seeks the assistance of 
a political party of capitalist texture. They can 
only carry any palliative measure on their pro- 
gramme by the aid of the capitalist government. | 
To have such a hope says little for their under- 
standing of the class war. Such a programme 
is the first step towards alliances and agree- | 
ments, and we cannot, therefore, experience | 
much surprise when we find that every political 
party other than The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain has entered into such alliances and . 
agreements. Such parties are a danger to the 
Socialist movement in this country and must be 


opposed and exposed. 


*, * 


It is of no avail asking why we could not have 
remained in this or the other party with a view 
to rectifying their errors. We have made every 
possible effort in that direction but have signally 
failed. We know that there are many earnest, 
self-sacrificing Socialists in those parties among 
the rank and file, but so long as they support 
their present parties their Socialism is of little 
utility to the furtherance of Socialism in this 


' country. 


*, * 


Again we criticise the actions of those parties 
and of the members of those parties in detail— 
and apart from their erroneous basic principles 
—whenever we find them inconsistent with 
Socialism. We criticise, not so much from any 
expectation that they will act differently, but, 
so that our readers may clearly understand the 
course of conduct these parties pursue. 


*, * 


My critic, Mr. Tod, thinks that we should 
recognise men like Spencer by advising people 
to read his books, and parties like the S.D.F., 
I.L.P., Fabian Society, and Labour Party by 
toleration if not by help. We have no objection 
to people reading Spencer's ‘* Synthetic Philo- 
sophy” or even the organs of these organisa- 
tions. I do not see, however, why we should 
advise them to do so. The party of reaction is 
sufficiently strong without our aiding it by giv- 
ing such advwe. In giving the readers of ‘THE 
SoctaList Sraxparp advice as to books to study 
we shall be governed by what we consider best 
for Socialism and by no other motive whatso- 
ever. 

* * 


* 
But toleration if not help! ‘Toleration of 
compromise !! Of the denial of the class war!!! 
Surely not. The difference between The Socialist 
arty of Great Britain and the parties which 
Mr. Tod takes under his wing is not merely 
differeuce in tactics, but is a difference in the 
underlying principles upon which those tactics 
are based. Asan example I may again point 
out that our principles determine that we are 
the only political party in Great Britain which 
has from its inception rejected a palliative pro- 
gramme. 
* , * 
It is not that we are opposed to such desir 
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able objects as the free feeding of children, or 
the free feeding, housing, clothing, &c. of 
adults. It is that we are firmly convinced that 
nothing which can materially benefit the work- 
ing class will ever be given by the one and only 
capitalist political party. If there were two 
capitalist political parties we might—but I trust 
not. 


* , * 


For. there is but one capitalist political party 
—the Liberal-Tory Party. They are like unto 
a wedded couple. Bound in the ties of holy 
matrimony their essential interests are the same. 
Like all married couples they have their petty 
differences. Seek, however, to gain an influence 
over either, or to side with either, or to obtain 
an advantage detrimental to either, and we soon 
learn to ‘‘ beware the redding stroke,” for they 
twain are of one flesh. 


SP gl 


I may conclude my remarks arising from Mr. 
Tod’s letter with the following quotation from 
Wilhelm Liebknecht : 

“On the ground of the class struggle we are 
invincible; if we leave it we are lost, because 
we are no longer Socialists. The strength and 


| the power of Socialism rests in the fact that we 


are leading a class struggle ; that the labouring 
class is exploited and oppressed by the capitalist 
class, and that within capitalist society effectual 
reforms, which will put an end to class govern- 
ment and class exploitation, are impossible. 

“ We cannot traffic in our principles, we can 
make no compromise, no agreement with the 
ruling system. We must break with the ruling 
system and fight it to a finish. It must fall that 
Socialism may arise, and we certainly cannot 
expect from the ruling class that it will give to 
itself and its domination the death blow. The 
International Working Men’s Association ac- 
cordingly preached that ‘the emancipation of 
the labouring class must be the work of the 
labourers themselves.’ ”’ 


*y, * 


Thus by these words of wisdom we are 
justified. 
Ecoyomicts, 
oo 


Or all the Western industries introduced into 
Japan, the one which has made the most rapid 
progress is, says E’ngineering, that of cotton- 
spinning and manufacturing. Its products are 
also those which compete most directly with the 


_ corresponding British manufactures. Some of 


the most enterprising men of the Japanese Em- 
pire control the factories; and behind the 
young industry is the whole force of the pater- 
nal Government urging it on. There are 49 
cotton-spinning companies in Japan, operating 
eighty-five mills. At present Japanese mills 
are making profits, not hecause of any special 
skill of their operatives, hut simply on account 
of the difference in price between the raw mater- 
als and the simplest forms of manufactures 
therefrom. It is simply « question of keeping 
the belt on the tight pulley ; and that they are 
doing this to the fullest extent is shown by the 
fact that for the last six months of the period 
covered by this report, 81 out of 85 mills ran 
both night and day, and averaged over 22 hours 
a day. 

The Law Journal, referring to the question 
raised in the music-hall strike whether pickets, 
whose proceedings lead to the gathering of 
crowds in the streets can be fined under the 
provisions of the Highway Act, 1835, having 
regard to the fact that peaceful picketing is 
legal under the provisions of the Trades Disputes 
Act, says it should have supposed that the sec- 
tion was intended to take away doubts as to the 
legality of picketing itself, and not to make the 
pickets entitled to, over-ride public rights as 
well as molest individuals in the course of a 
trade dispute. If Mr. Atherley Jones’s reading 
of the Trades Disputes Act is correct, pickets 
would be entitled to trespass on private property 
in furtherance of their trade dispute. 


The report of the debate between J. Fitz- 
gerald (S.P.G.B.), and FE. J. B. Allen (S.L.P.), 
which took place at Plumstead recently is un- 
avoidably held over until next month on account 
of the pressure on our space. 
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Stratford Socialist Club, 
3, Well Street, 
Stratford, E. 
3rd April, 1906. 
To the Members and Branches 
of the Social Democratic Federation. 
Dear Comrades,—-In April 1903 I was expelled 
the S.D.F.. Early in the present year I applied 
for re-admission to the Stratford Branch, and 
they accepted me subject to the consent of the 
Executive Council. They, however, have with- 


held that consent, and writing on March 6th, 


comrade H. W. Lee informs me “ that they (the 
F.C.) do not see their way to grant such appli- 
cation at the present time.” 

The Stratford Branch are now appealing 
against this decision to the Annual Conference 
at Bradford, and it is in support of this appeal, 
and in order to explain my position that I pen 
this letter. 

During the three years that have elapsed since 
my expulsion there are, of course, many of my 
uctions that the S.D.F. can legitimately call me 
to account for, and as I was fully aware of this 
fact I requested the E.C. to allow me to attend 
their meeting with a view to coming to an 
understanding upon such matters. I duly at- 
tended the meeting, and made a statement fully 
dealing with my reasons, and my attitude as 


regards my past relations with the S.D.F. ' 


Several questions were asked including one by 
comrade Qnelch as to whether I was willing to 
put in writing what I had said to them. I 
replied that I was perfectly willing if they so 
desired it. This I now do. 

As distinct from my criticisms of the organ- 
isation, I have made certain charges against the 
party and individuals which were simply 
founded on hypothesis. These I unreservedly 
withdraw. Where these charges have caused 
pain to comrades, I can only express my regret, 
and trust that loyal work for the party in the fut- 
ure will efface anyfeelings of bitterness that may 


remain. One thing I would emphasise in fair- , 


ness to myself, and those whom up till October 
last were my colleagues, that at any rate we 
were conscientious and sincere. Personally | 
am thoroughly convinced that the “ impossi- 
blist ” movement in so far as it developed into 
a revolt against the real organisation of revolu- 
tionary Socialism in Great Britain was a great 
and grievous error. 

Experience bas taught me that it is an im- 
possibility to build a party in which every 
unit shall, temperamentally, economically and 
politically toe a given line. ‘The party of the 
workers must be one that always keeps the class 
standpoint in view, that politically stands in an- 
tagonism to all the sections of the capitalist class, 
and that always keeps to the front the vital 
principles of the social revolution. The S.D.F. 
fits these qualificatious, and is therefore the 
party to which should rally the class-conscious 
Socialist of the country. On minor questions 
that deal with the policy to be adopted in rela- 
tion to this or that palliative, or reform of 
capitalist society there may be legitimate dif- 
ferences of opinion, but as long as there is no 
sinking of principle involved the drawing of a 
hard and fast line is apt to disintegrate the 
movement by enforcing cast-iron discipline in 


‘ small things that are not vitally important. The 


same remarks apply to my attitude towards 
alliances, temporary or otherwise, for a specitic 
purpose. As long as such an alliance does not 
hide our principles, and the object of the 
alliance is good in an agitational sense, such an 
alliance is of utility ; as soon, however, as it has 
tendency to smother the party’s principles, and 
associate it with dubious company it becomes 
dangerous. I am convinced, however, that the 
S.D.F. has sufficient political acumen to discrim- 
inate between good and bad alliances. 

I trust that this confession of faith will help 
to clear the air. In the main, I, of course hold 
that the Socialist movement progresses in equal 
ratio to its independence and sturdy clearness 
of utterance. The more clearly it is able to define 
its position, the more it gathers to itself all that 
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is best and strongest in the working class. On 
these linesthe 8.D.F. has fought, and its strong 
position to-day afterall its expulsions and seces- 
sions is ample justification for its existence. 
The S.D.F. undoubtedly represents the revolu- 
tionary working class, and it is folly to hinder 
its way with carping criticism, and spiteful 
opposition. 

In conclusion I trust that the comrades will 
fully consider my application, and by endorsing 
my membership of the Stratford Branch, put an 
end my wandering in the wilderness. 

Fraternally yours, 
Erxest FE. Hesrer. 


FROM THE FIGHTING LINE. 
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WEST HAM.—Fair to middling. Little to 
rejoice at except increase of membershi,, and 
little to complain of but the apathy of the 
workers. Our success, of course, is equal to our 
power tocommand it, and that both may increase 
we have now reason to hope. The central classes 
for which we have yearned and worked are now 
an accomplished fact, and so far we can confi- 
dently recommend them to the careful consider- 
ation of the comrades who are still young or at 
least are not too old to learn. The Hammers 
look forward to meeting members of all the 
branches at this intellectual renue of the Party. 
We already feel the benefit in our own classes 
of the stimulus of “something done,” in the 
way of co-ordination of intellectual effort. 


a.CLH.LC. 


TOOTING.— The working class can be united 
in demanding Socialism, but the reform has yet 
to be named that does not succeed in dividing 
their interests more or less. The I.L.P. mani- 
festo on the L.C.C. elections which contains as 
one of its principal planks that revolutionary 
reform “A Municipal Milk Supply” is a case 
in point. Four Tooting milkmen, who had just 
commenced to take an interest in Socialism, saw 
this reform alluded to in the daily Press as “‘a 
Socialist demand” ; and knowing full well that 
it would mean that at the most only one fourth 
of their number would be required to deliver 
milk under that system, they, on meeting one 
of our speakers recently, charged him with seek- 
ing a reform which would put three-fourths of 
their number out of work. It will take our 
comrade more than one evening to convince 
those milkmen that neither municipal capitalism 
nor the LL.P. have anything to do with Social- 
ism except in so far as the 1.L.P. preaclies con- 
fusion under that name. 

The Wandsworth Trades and Labour Council 
are affording ample justification for the attitude 
of the Party in running candidates for the 
Borough Council against theirs last November. 
According to the aforesaid Labour Council 
neither the Progressives nor the Rev. Anderson 
(Tory) were then able to represent the interests 
of the workers, so they opposed them with can- 
didates of their own. Somehow the L.C.C. 
elections have altered the complexion of affairs. 
First the ‘Trades Council held a meeting for the 
purpose of hearing an address by Mr. Kellaway, 
the Progressive candidate. This not affording 
complete satisfaction, they invited the Rev. 
Anderson to run in their interest. He declining 
they finally decided by 21 votes to 14 to support 
the Progressive, Mr. Kellaway ! 

This is independence as practised by Labour 
groups affiliated to the Labour Party. Oppo- 
sition to all sections of the capitalist class at all 
times is the only attatude that will ever release 
the working class from its present bondage ; 
and many outside our membership are begin- 
ning to see the impregnability of our position, 
in which mental transformation they are being 
assisted by the vacillating policy of the Wands- 
worth Trades Council, who have shown so com- 
pletely that they neither know where they are 
nor where they are going. PD. 


PADDINGTON.— Once again the Padding- 
ton Borough is seething with political manifes- 
tations, having arisen out of the Slough of Des- 
pond into which it had been plunged since the 
last general election. Progressives and Moder- 
ates, aspirants for municipal honours, appear 
before the working class in this and other dis- 
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tricts, clamouring for votes. each party stirring 
up the emotions of the working class with vague 
promises that can never be fulfilled wile capit- 
alism lasts, eren if they wanted to fultll them 

When the polling day arrives the climax will 
be reached, the Progressives or the Moderates 
will be announced as the victors. ‘The elib 
tongued politicians having bad their purpose 
served (viz., the perpetuation of capitalism: will, 
disappear fromthe public gaze.and the wajority 
of the working class having trusted their own 
interest to another class, will consider their duty 
done and await another general uprsing in 
capitalist polities. 

In distinet contrast to this flash in the pan, 
we, the Paddington members, assem! !- every 
Sunday morning throughout the vearat the june- 
tion of the Walterton Road and Elgin Avenue, 
for the purpose of discussing political and eco- 
nomic questions of vital interest to the working 
class. We make no promises as to what ore will 
do for them, we solicit no favours from them, 
nor ask them to support sx, but to support 
themselves by combyiing with us. For working- 
class emancipation can only arise from working- 
class activities being directed in a scientifically 
organised way by that class itself. We invite 
all, of every shade of political opinion. to come 
and analyse the position we take up, and to ask 
questions of us. For the conclusion we draw 
from past experience is that the future belongs 
to us, for ours is the war, the truth, and the 


light. TAW, 


PHILANTHROPY AND PROFITS. 


Tue real nature of the pretendedly disinterested 
benevolence of sume large employers is at times 
Jaid bare even in the journals of the enemy ; 
and capitalist * philanthropy ” is then found to 
have a very material basis. The Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Daily Chronicle has, for exariple, 
after a visit to Essen, the following to say i6- 
garding the famous firm of Krupp: — : 

* Krupps are lonourably known for the patri- 
archal benevolence which they display towards 
their workpeople = Their model dsvellings, 
their sick-clubs, their co-operative stcres, and 
a great variety of other institutions to alleviate 
the lot of their workers, have often been des- 
cribed, and always in terms of adulatio; For 
my part, [ carried wvay a different Wu pression. 
I felt that all the mature thought bestowed by 
the famous firta oi tueir benevolent inst.iutious 
Was the result of scund business priceiples, 
tinctured by despotism, rather than the wiani- 
festation of any special leanings towards phil- 
anthropy. This is the opinion of a laree tory 
of their own employees who regard the iany 
admirably-conducted institutions us so Hiany 
chains binding the ten tothe firm. The chitins 
are covered with cotton wool, but that does wot 
impair their strength; it only makes the i less 
galling. A concern like Krupp’scould not afford 
to bavea large body of their workmen disaf- 
fected; a strike could have most disesirous 
consequences. 

* With my Socialist friend [ visited several of 
the model dwelling-houses, and found much to 
admire, but a good deal also to criticise. Rents 
on the whole were high, and I found a far larger 
proportion of the tenements than I had expected 
anything but comfortable. Indeed. in too many 
cases the dwellings looked gloomy, forbidding, 
and absolutely devoid of homeliness and con. 
fort. The colonies known as Schederhof and 
Nordhof were dreary and squalid in the extreuie. 
An incessant guard, moreover, is kept over the 
men that they do not live a life outside the works 
which is displeasing totheiremployers. Their pol- 
itical activities, for example, are very narrowly 
scrutinised. Every workman ou entering Krupp's 
employ must sign a document of portentous 
length, in which his work and his play are both 
regulated. He must, for example, sign that he 
will not attach himself to any political organis- 
ation which has as its object the upheaval of 
existing social or political institutions. As Social- 
ism in the eves of Krupp is synonymous with 
revolutivn, tis oeiis that any workman known 
as a Socialist is suiuumarily dismissed.” 

— 
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, an instrument of oppression into the agent of 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


THE 
SOGIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 

HOLDS ; 
That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 


| (i-e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 


alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 


That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 


_ onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
24d. | 


struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evoluticn the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and _ politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 


emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

Tue Sociatist Party or Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to. 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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The following letter from a gentleman who 
suggests that our regard for common honesty 
will move us to the desired point of publication 
has been passed to me. If he had appealed to 
our regard for an uncommon honesty it would 
have been more to the point. However, here is 
the communication :—- 

Dear Comrade, ; 

I ama regular reader of the “‘ Standard” (the 
monthly, not the daily), and in the current issue 
I see that one of the features of the March issue 
is to be an interesting letter on ‘“‘ Why Every 
Other Political Party is Hostile to the S.P.G.B.” 

In part the answer is supplied by some of the 
writings in the Party’s official organ—your own 
paper. I admire unfettered thinking, and clear, 
incisive writing, but I wish to lodge a respect- 
ful protest against the column-and-a-half en- 
titled ‘‘Fabian Notes” in the February issue. 
It embodies either a ridiculous misapprehension 
of a sentence used by Mr. H. Snell (and quoted), 
or a wilful distortion of his obvious meaning— 
for the purpose of discrediting the Fabians in 
general. Even if an individual member did 
entertain the ideas attributed to Snell, it is 
grossly unfair to brand the whole society on 
such evidence. 

The quotation from Snell’s speech was as 
follows: “The government of the future will 
be by experts and we, naturally, want to be the 
experts.” In this sentence, “we” most cer- 
tainly means Socialists generally, and not mem- 
bers of the Fabian Society in particular. Under 
the Socialist State (unless people should revert 
to a very simple life—which is unlikely), it is 
certain that experts will be needed-—in manu- 
facture, in the arts, and even in distribution. 
There will be no government in any sense ap- 
proximating to the present class government. 
And during the transitional stage, which has 
now commenced (with the growth of trusts on 
the one hand, and of municipal enterprises on 
the other), it is equally certain that experts are 
needed ; and it was to this aspect that Snell's 
remark had special reference, for if one thing 
seems specially obvious in this matter, it is that 
the workers—the real producers—will receive 
a nearer approximation to justice under a Social- 
ist than under an individualist; but, just as 
obviously, the Socialist expert is likely to be 
passed over, if his principles are known and 
put into practice. The implication is, that the 
experts must be converted to Socialism, just as 
the workers must be: and in this direction the 
Fabian Society is doing sound work (although 
its work covers much ground in other directions 
also). 

Whether, under Socialism, the expert would 
be paid ata higher rate than the “ordinary” 
worker, is a question which is really not raised 
by Mr. Snell. I would give my own answer to 
the question by asking another: Why should 
he be? That his abilities are of a less common 
kind than those of the men who work under his 
direction, supplies no ethical claim for special 
treatment. Generally speaking, the work of the 
expert (as of the artist) is agreeable: he is 1m- 
pelled to do it: and he will give his best how- 
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WITH SOME FABIAN NOTIONS. 
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soever he be rewarded. I, and many who think 


MORE FABIAN NOTES 


[MonrHiy, One Penny 


As the blushing author of the article referred 


like me, would have a high reward accorded to | to I beg to thank ‘* Fabian Free” for his “ free 


the scavenger rather than to the expert. 
Your leading article, ‘The Quintessence of 


| but not ill-natured criticism,” 


Socialism,” gets to the root of the matter. Until | 


all industries are socialised, and their control | 
won by the workers, the nationalisation (or | 
municipalisation) of isolated industries will be | 
The best to be hoped of the | 


of little service. 


latter is that conditions shall be somewhat sup- | 
erior to those in the corresponding privately- | 
owned industries—and even that is too seldom 


attained. 
and Democracy ; accept all palliatives offered, 
but be sparing of thanks, for the most that will 
be conceded falls far short of the just claims of 
the workers. 

Nevertheless, to preach hatred of the bour- 
geoisie or the so-called “upper”’ classes or to 
foster misunderstandings or “ bad feeling” 


between class and class is both impolitic and | 


immoral. All classes include Socialists — gen- 
uine Socialists. 


thing tangible from the victory of Socialism— 


I ask, why decry those who adhere to the cause | 
| ‘‘for righteousness sake,’’ and for no other 


reason ? 


Yet another, and a practical reason for preach- 
: P P | 
| Ing class-consciousness rather than class-hatred, 
| is the immense numbers of “ hangers-on” of 

1e wealthy-—those who produce useless luxuries | 
| th Ithy--those who prod less 1 


for the “‘ upper” classes or who minister directly 
to their comfort. These, too, are underpaid and 
oppressed : and the serious part of it is that they 
are rapidly increasing (in consequence of the 
growing aggregation of wealth in capitalistic 
hands). Yet their apparent interest, in the 
immediate future at any rate, lies in perpetuat- 
ing existing conditions. These also need to be 
converted—must be converted, if Socialism is to 
be won ; for they are too numerous to he disre- 
garded. At present they appear to be about 
the most impermeable classes of the whole com- 
munity : they are unlikely to be moved by mere 
rancorous abuse of their ‘“ masters,’’ but in the 
long run they must be amenable to reason. (As 
my letter has dealt largely with an attack on 


the Fabian Society, I may say —to anticipate a | 


possible gibe —that I do not think the Society 
either triesor expects to make much impression 
on the classes in question 
perhaps, the impression may be made through 
their masters). 

Whilst preaching the Class War, then, it is 


imperative that the constructive and idealistic | 
side of Socialism should also be emphasised. In | 


the Socialist State, none (save the shirkers) will 
be worse off than at present —in all that really 


makes the happiness of existence: but it will | 


The moral is: Unite, for Socialism | 





So far as the well-to-do are | 
concerned—the people who stand to gain no- | l t 
| ern in the future, he most certainly meant Social- 








though ultimately, | 


uplift the toilers almost beyond their most dar- | 


ing visions. 


I plead, therefore, for union and co-operation 


within the movement —with free but not ill- 
natured criticism of each other when differences 
arise. 
Yours fraternally, 
Fabian FREE. 


| 


the more so be- 
cause with almost overwhelming magnanimity 
he gives me the choice of two labels. lam, it 
seems, either a liar ora fool— whichever | please. 
(Asa lover of “clear, incisive writing” “ Fabian 
Free” will appreciate the merit these easily 
understood terms possess over ‘ ridiculous mis- 
apprehension ” and ‘wilful distortion.) And 
that is very sweet and comradely in my good- 
natured critic. There have been gentle Fabians 
who have given me no such freedom of selection. 

But notwithstanding this much appreciated 
concession for the sake of ‘ union and :o0-oper- 
ation within the movement,” (which the gods 
forbid that I should attempt to disturb), I will 
venture a free and not ill-natured rejoinder in 
the hope that I may be successful in making my 


| “grossly unfair” conduct appear a little less 


reprehensible. I hope ** Fabian Free ” will bear 
with me. 
Now it seems that when Mr. Snell said ‘* we 


naturally want to be the experts * who will gov- 


ists generally and not Fabians in particular. 
Did he? And how does “ Fabian Free”? know 
that? Will he be greatly surprised to learn 
that Mr. Snell ‘‘ most certainly ’ meant nothing 


| of the sort ? 


When Mr. Snell made the statement he was 
describing the special function of the Fabian 
Society as distinguished from all other Socialist 


| and pseudo-Socialist parties whose origin and 


work he was at the moment outlining. If his 
words had any meaning at all they made it em- 
phatically clear that Mr. Snell was of the opinion 
that the particular duty laid upon the Fabian 
Society on whose behalf he was speaking, was 
that of the training of the expert who was, he 
thought, to govern in the future. 

This may, of course, be a wilful distortion or 
a ridiculous misapprehension of the function of, 
and grossly unfair to, the Fabian Society, but 
that is not my affair. ‘ Fabian Free” had better 
take the matter up with his Executive Com- 
mittee, who will then probably restrain their 
unhappy fugleman. But I think it more likely 
that “ Fabian Free” will receive the shocking 
intimation that the Executive of his Party share 
Mr. Snell’s view. In which case ** Fabian Free” 
will perhaps apologise to Mr. Snell and with- 
draw from the Fabian Society and perhaps 
not. However that may be, I trust he will not 
trouble to apologise to me. I don’t matter. 
Besides, I’m used to being called names — espec- 
ially by good-natured comrades of other parties. 
It’s their little way of ensuring union aud co- 
operation in the movement. 

For the rest, “* Fabian Free’ does not appear 
to have profited by his regular reading of this 
paper, and therefore fails to realise that ‘* clear 
and incisive” style which is Ais admiration and 
our normal method. His meaning is often, if 
he will allow me to say so, obscure, aud is not 
made more apparent by repeated use of the word 
“obviously” or its equivalent. It is a litue— 
may 1 say ludicrous, to keep on making the 
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strenuous assertion that obviously it is so-and- 
so when obviously it isn't. It is like crying 
peace when there is no peace. But I will try 
my ‘prentice hand at digging his argument 
out. 

Let us assume Mr. Snell meant what “ Fabian 
Free ” says le meant. So. 


stage. 


expert is required. Yet in this stage “ Fabian 


Free” agrees the working class can be little if | 


anything better off. Why? Llecause while 
capitalism holds the causes of poverty and work- 
ing-class unhappiness remain. ‘Therefore your 
Socialist expert under capitalist conditions, be- 
cause he can do no more than administer capit- 
alist laws, is of no more use than a non-Socialist 
expert. And as under Socialism “ there will be 
no government in any sense approximating to 
the present,” the Socialist governmeutal expert 
of the transition period will then find himself 
without visible means of subsistence ! 

It seems toa plain person like myself a dread- 
ful waste of effort to labour in the conversion and 
training of Socialist governmental experts who 
are useless today and for ever. They had far 


better take my advice and apply themselves to’ 


the acquisition of some useful trade. 
And I cannot allow “ Fabian Free” for one 
purpose to limit Mr. Snell’s statement to a cer- 


- . . . | 
tain machinery ina certain stage and for another 


to apply it in a broader sense to a different stage. 
I am quite ready to have at him with a free and 
not ill-natured criticism on any question of 
working-class interest lie likes to raise, but he 
must keep to his premise or definitely relinquish 
it. If Mr. Snell’s statement. referred, as I believe 


it did, to government under Socialism,—-that at | 


any rate was the impression left not with myself 
alone, by Mr. Snell’s clear and incisive oratory,— 
“Fabian Free” may deal with my article from 
that standpoint, and J will deal with him—very 
happy for the chance, I’m sure. 
perhaps I shall be able to get him to explain 
what the Dickens he means by his Socialist 
expert under Socialism being overlooked because 
his principles were known.) If the statement 
referred to the ante-Socialist period, as “‘ Fabian 
Free” asserts, then the question of the remun- 
eration of the governmental bureaucrat does not 
arise. ‘The industrial expert under Socialism isa 
different person from the governmental expert. 
The first, adequately defined, may be allowed. 
The second is the person we are talking about. 
If ‘Fabian Free” desires to drub me on him, 
let him wade in. I’ve still got an old pencil 
stump and a piece of paper left to me by the 
friendly broker’s man. 

“Fabian Free’s” sixth par. is, I admit, a fair 
contribution to incisive writing and displays at 
once the unfortunate misapprehensions existing 
in the writers mmd. To talk of hatred of 
the bourgevisie being impolitic and immoral 
is piffle. The hatred is simply an expres- 
sion, 2 natural and inevitable expression, of 
detestation of what “ Fabian Free” admits is a 
wrong, viz., the subjugation and robbery of one 
class by another. To point this out and em- 
phasize its purport is not immoral—if there be 
any meaning left in that ill-used word. Nor is 
it impolitic —unless ‘‘ Fabian Free” desires to 
suggest that it is unwise to tell the truth. True 
all (read both) classes may, prima facie, include 
Socialists, but members of the capitalist class 
are only Socialists to the extent that they vacate 
their class position and go over to the working 
class. 

I will argue this point at greater length if 
“Fabian Free” wishes it, later, and will only 
say here that the number of people who are 


Socialists “ for righteousness sake,” large though | 


it appears to “ Fabian Free,” will dwindle al- 
most to a vanishing point under scrutiny, and 
come out from the ordeal mainly as a congre- 
gation of individuals who have decided that 
anyhow, to use “Fabian Free’s’ own words, 
they will not be worse off under Socialism, but 
might be considerably better. Holding as we 
do that material interests are, in the final analy- 
sis, at the root of all human actions, we can 
quite understand the existence of men in the 
ranks of the bourgeoisie who can see the advan- 
tages of Socialism, and are prepared to fight 
their own class in order to realise it. Their help 
is not rejected, but it is not necessarily of more 
consequence than the help of a similar number 
of the working class. On the other hand, how- 


“The government | 
of the future” applies only to the transition | 
It is for this stage that the Socialist | 


(And then | 


' local newsagent. 
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| ever, it must not be forgotten that men of the | 


capitalist class have coine out ostensibly to 
help but actually to wreck, if possible, the 


working-class movement. Therefore, recruits | 
from that quarter should be dealt with circum- | 


spectly. 


absolutely and entirely 4 working-class move- 
| ment. It expresses the struggle of the working 
class against the exploiting capitalist class, and 
must finally result in the triumph of the workers 
and the extermination of the capitalists. 

Nor can we gild the Socialistic pill for the 
benefit of the flunkey class. Their inaterial 


interests will probably keep them bound to their | 


masters until pressure of economic forces, al- 

ready perceptibly operating, compels them to 

see that their sole hope also lies in Socialism. 
| ‘They will have to swallow the pill willy-nilly. 
And if they then discover, as they will, that 
there is nothing nauseating in the operation, so 
much the better. 

For our part we will tell them the truth (when 
we can get at em) as straight and clear as we 
tell it to any other section of the people. That 
is our business—the only reason for our exist- 
ence. And not even for “ Fabian Free,” much 
though we should value his union and co-oper- 
ation, will we depart from our habit of calling 
a spade a spade, or a labour misleader a fraud, 
or a Fabian a bureaucrat, or an [.L.P.-cum- 
L.R.C’er a man on the bounce, or an S.D.F. 
palliative-monger a confusionist. 

And that, gentle “ Fabian Free,” if you par- 
ticularly want to know, is in brief the reason 
why every other party |. opposed to the S.P.G.B. 
and the S8.1.G.B. is .pposed te every other 
party. A. JAMES. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[To the Editor of Tue Soctarist Sranparp]. 





THE LATE DISPUTE IN ISLINGTON. 


Sir, —Re your article in the February SoctaL- 

ist Stanparp: ‘“‘The Late Islington Dispute,” 

| wherein you make a s:atement that no delegate 
| had instruations to vote “‘ Islington’s expulsion,” 
| which is not true, as I was present at the Totten- 
ham Branch meeting, when the delegates got 
instructions to vote for the expulsion of Isling- 


ton. 
W. Innes. 


[Though it was evident that Mr. Innes was 
entirely in error, it was decided, in order that 
not the slightest doubt might remain, to request 


the secretary of the Tottenham Branch to for- | 
ward a copy of all minutes containing instruc- . 


tions to delegates to the quarterly delegate 
meeting in question. These Comrade Lobb has 
sent and they make it abundantly clear that 


there is no truth in Mr. Innes’ allegation. The | 


, following is a copy of the Tottenham secretary’s 
letter : 


Dear Comrade,—Re yours of Feb. 24th. The follow- 
ing is acopy of minutes from the minute book of the 
Tottenham Branch, dated respectively the 9th and 
23rd of July, 1906 :-— 

July 9th—'H. A. Young and E. Stevens were 


July 28rd—‘‘ Secretary read re Bexley Heath and 
Islington Branches. After considerable discussion, 
Kauter proposed and Dye seconded, ‘That delegates 
defend the action of the E.C. and condemn the 
action of the Islington Branch.’ Resolution carried. 
Young and Stevens being unable to attend, Rich 
and Stowe were appointed, and credentials handed 
to Stowe.” 

The subject under discussion was the stopping of 
propaganda meetings of the Islington Branch and the 
instructions given were to condemn same and support 
the action of the E.C. re Bexley Branch. 

Yours fraternally, 


J. W. LOBB. 


As was stated in the February issue of this 
journal, “no delegate of any branch had in- 


| structions to vote Islington’s expulsion.” The | 


minutes in question are open to the inspection 
of Mr. Innes upon applieation. | 


Order THe SociaList Stanparp through your 
If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining it regularly please communicate with 
the S.P.G.B., 28, Cursitor St., London, E.C. 


The important point to be remembered in this | 
connection is, that the Socialist movement is | 
stead, January 20th, 1907.) 





| being based on the economic. 
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IS THE §.P.6.B. THE PARTY OF THE 
WORKERS ? 


[Report of a debate between J. Fitzcerasp, 
S.P.G.B. (affirmative) and FE. J. B. Auten, S.L.P. 
(negative) at the Engineers’ Institute, Plum- 


FITZGERALD, in opening, said that to decide which 
was the workers’ Party it was necessary to des- 
cribe the worker's position. To-day he was an 
article of merchandise, for he had no access to 
the means of existence save by selling his energy 
on the labour market. ‘The means of existence 
and the wealth produced were owned and con- 
trolled by the capitalist class, and this economic 
cleavage between the two classes resulted in an 
antagonism of interests. ‘lhe ruling class were 
numerically small ; how then were they able to 
retain control over the means of existence and 
the lives of the workers? When the workers 
showed signs of revolt, police, judicial, military 
and naval forces were brought against them. 
But these forces could not exist on air. The 
supplies necessary to keep and arm these forces 
are provided for out of revenue and voted for 
in parliaments. Thus the control of the polit- 
ical machinery enables the capitalist class to 
retain their position. The Party of the workers 
must therefore have for its object the control of 
the means of existence and the capture of politi- 
cal power as chief means to this end. 

The ruling class keep employed a specially 
trained section for this political work and trick- 
ery, but the workers have not the wealth, leisure, 
or opportunity to acquire the same proficiency 
in trickery (even if it were defensible). Conse- 
quently the only method remaining to the work- 
ers is an open and above-beard organisation for 
the capture of political power. 

Fitzgerald then proceeded to examine various 
political parties such as the Liberal, Tory, and 
Labour parties and the LL.P. and S.D.F. from 
the above basis, and showed how hopeless they 
were from the point of view of working-class 
emancipation. Ile then dealt with the S.L.P., 
which, while claiming to accept the position 
already laid down, denied this practically by 
forming their organisation in an underhand 
way. ‘This organisation, like the S.P.G.B., grew 
out of the so-called “ Impossiblist ”’ movement 
in the S.D.F. The movement manifested itself 
at the West Ham and Birmingham conferences 
of the S.D.F., and at Blackburn the London and 


| Scottish sections agreed to work together. The 


London section abided by this, but just before 
the next conference news came that instead of 
working for the alteration of the policy of the 
S.D.F., the Scottish section had been secretly 
organising a new party. The London section, 
recognising that the workers must consciously 
work out their own emancipation, refused to 
blindly follow either superior persons frum 
Queen Anne's Gate or self-styled geniuses from 
Scotland, and continuing their work converted 
so many that after the Burnley conference the 
S.P.G.B. was formed in an open and straiglit- 
forward manner. ‘lhe S.L.P. had a palliative 


| programme when first formed, while the 8.P.G.B. 


The S.L.P. 


ignored these confusing items. 


| merely adopted parrot-like the actions and 


appointed dcteg aes tp \)uartesly yeaa ce ng, phrases of the American 8.L.P. without consider- 


ing whether they were applicable to conditions 
here. 
E. J. B. Awen in reply said that he had 


, attended the meeting of the London “ Impossi- 


blists”’ after the Shoreditch conference, and 


_ Fitzgerald had said nothing about having been 
| deceived, but only that he was not going to help 


form a party with two dozen. Fitzgerald had 
said that the workers must get control of the 


| political machinery, but had not shown how 
| this was to be done. 


Marx had shown that it 
was those who had economic power that con- 
trolled in Society, the political and other factors 
Engels had 
pointed out that with the establishment of 


| Socialism politics would be abolished. The 
| workers must have an economic organisation to 

enforce their expressions on the political field. 
| A political movement without force behind it 


was a farce. How were they going to get the 
economic organisation of the working class 
which would be a real power ? One way was to 
convert the existing class-unconscious organis- 
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~~ - 
ations. The other way was to build up a class- 
conscious organisation themselves. 


i yee he S.L.P. in England adopt- | ; 
Liebe i ge ado te 8 P| nomic departments. 


| other Socialists that he knew had been educated 


ing methods from America, why did not the 
S.P.G.B. produce an economic system of its own 
instead of taking that of Marx ? 
the Socialist Trade and Labour Alliance had 
failed, while in the West there grew up the 
American Labour Union. This and other 
organisations met in Chicago in 1905 and formed 
the “Industrial Workers of the World.” This was 
the union they were endeavouring to establish 


here. In it the workers would be organised to | 


take and hold the means of existence against 
the capitalist class. It would furnish the might 
necessary to enforce the political right, and was 
therefore the most important. How was the 
S.P.G.B. going to make the trade unions take 
up the Socialist position ? The S.L.P. intended 


to form an I.W.W. as soon as they had the - 


strength. They admitted members of various 
litical parties into the Advocates of Industrial 
Jnionism. 

He challenged Fitzgerald to show where the 
S.L.P. had violated the Unity Programme as 
printed in Tue Socratist Sranparp. While 
preaching the principles of unity the S.P.G.B. 
denied them for the purpose of keeping their 
little Party alive. With reference to the straight 
and above-board position of the &P.G.B., he 


hlets issued by the Islington | - 
bed reed twopemp , & | arms and ammunition, that town could give a 


| significant answer. In Woolwich Arsenal seven 
| years’ war stores were supposed to he kept, and 


Branch, and so far as he could see they had 


made out their case against the E.C. of the 


8.P.G.B. 
FitzceraLp then said that he had insisted so 
much on the swindling of the Scotsmen at the 


“ Impossiblist” meeting that one present had | 


tried to minimise Yates’ admission that the 


Scotsmen had been building up a new party | port as was essential was carried on. He denied 


during two years. 


The workers’ greatest difficulty would not be | economic side, for there the petty interests | 


arising from the daily struggle hinder the recog- | 


to get a parliamentary majority but to get con- 
trol of the positions of the permanent officials. 
Regarding Engels’ statement that the political 


state would die out, Engels had defined the | 


political state as the expression of the ruling 
class; but so important did he consider the 
capture of political power that he italicised the 


and turns the means of production into state 
property.” 

The political machinery was the means where- 
by the businesses and collective needs of Society 
were co-ordinated, and which would under 
Socialism become their co-ordination for the 
benefit of all. The economic organisation could 
not take and hold the factories, etc. while the 
capitalist class controlled the armed forces, for 
by these the workers could easily be dispos- 
sessed. 

They accepted any scientific truth or discovery, 
whether it originated in America or Germany, 
but a thing was not necessarily correct because 
it was adopted in America, while we should 


time of the formation of the S.T. & L.A. right 
up to 1904 the position of the S.L.P. was that 
the political arm must dominate the economic ; 
but with the formation of the I.W.W. a complete 
change occurred, for it is now said that the eco- 
nomic arm must dominate the political If this 
were true why form a political organisation at 
all? If economic organisation furnishes the 


might and the method why do not the advocates ! 
of I.W.W-ism proclaim themselves the Anarch- | 


ists they are and give all their attention to the 
economic organisation? Wecould not make the 
trade unions do anything; we could only edu- 
cate them until sufficient had been converted to 
make possible the action we desired. The 


S L.P. had violated Tae SoctaList STANDARD unity | 


programme by their violation of the principle 
that the workers must consciously emancipate 
themselves at the very formation of their Party. 
With reference to the two Islington pamphlets, 
he had challenged and was prepared to meet 
Lehane. 

Aen then said regarding the economic organ- 
isation “ taking and holding,” the Government 
were once unable to hold the naval manoeuvres 
because the South Wales miners were on strike. 
Under the industrial form of organisation the 
workers could prevent the transport of troops. 
If the workers refused to make the weapons, etc., 
there would be none for the soldiers to use 
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| to teach the mass through the economic orgiin- 








| had a good year (cheers). 
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| against the workers. Fitzgerald's definition of 
' the political machinary under Socialism was 


merely the federal council to supervise the eco- 
While he himself and all 


from the political side, Allen considered it easier 


isation. They were not Anarchists because the 


| Anarchists denied the need for organisation. 
-The occurrences at Portsmouth showed the 
i shaky position of the capitalist class regard. 


ing the armed forces. 

The workers had often to migrate for purpo 
ses of their employment, and this disfranchised 
a large number; he was therefore not sureethe 
workers had a voting majority. Fitzgerald had 


"asked howa man could claim to accept the revo- 
' Jutionary position and yet remain in the f.L.P., 


but Fitzgerald was not born a member of the 
-> 

S.P.G.B., he had to develope. ‘They of the 

S.L.P. had never said ‘ We alone are the holy 


| ones. No onecan bea Socialist who does not 
; join us.”” The difference between the S8.L.P. and 


the S.P. was a difference betweén theorisers and 
men prepared to join hands with the working 
class and get them to take united action. No 
matter what organisation a man belonged to, if 
he accepted the revolutionary position as laid 
down by the A.I.U. he was welcomed. 
Fitzcrravp in his last speech said, as to the 
workers refusing to supply the soldiers with 


visitors could see that great stocks were there. 
Against these years of supply the workers had 
only empty pockets and empty cupboards. In 
Italy the places of striking railway men were 
taken by armed soldiers, by whom such trans- 


that it was easier to teach the workers from the 


nition of the class position. We stood upon the 


correct basis of continuing the education of the | 


workers inside and outside their unions so that 
the Socialist political and economic organisa- 


| tions may be built up that will accomplish their 


z d ; re | emancipation. 
sentence “‘ The Proletariat seizes political power | 


ALLEN in his closing speech said the railway 


| strike in Italy was not a general strike, nor were 


the men revolutionists, so that what happened 
there did not disprove his case. If, as Fitzgerald 
maintained, the capitalists controlled all these 
stores, how were you going to vote them out? 


The statement that the political organisation | 


was not concerned with the petty details of the 
workers affairs showed the error of the position 
of the S.P.G.B. Such a party degenerated into 
a side show of word spinners and logic choppers 
and will inevitably be split into fragments as it 


' was now doing. All the world over Industrial 
_ Unionism was growing with Socialism. You 


must have economic unity before political unity. 


| i e 
: | He knew it was a longer road to organise the 
probably learn as much from the mistakes of | 
other countries as from their truths. From the | 


workers economically for thew emancipation, 
but they were prepared to face the difficulties 
and were going on with the work. 

The Chairman, H. Stiff (S.P.G.B.), said in 
closing the meeting it was the first time that 
revolutionary Socialism had been preached in 
that hall. 

There was a good attendance and the litera- 
ture of both parties was on sale. 





At Christmas time Capital gathered his happy 
fam'ly around him an’ in th’ prisince iv th’ 
ladies iv th’ neighbourhood gave thim a short 
“Me brave la-ads,” said he, ‘‘ we've 
I have made a mill- 
yon dollars (sensation). I atthribute this to me 


oration. 


supeeryor skill, aided by ye’r arnest efforts at | 
th’ bench an’ at th’ forge (sobs). Ye have done | 


so well that we wont need so manny iv ye as we 


did (long and continyous cheerin’). Those iv 


us who can do two men’s wurruk will remain, 
an’ if possible do four. Our other faithful ser- 
vants ” he says “can come back in th’ spring ”’ 
he says ‘if alive” he says. An’ th’ bold arty- 
sans tossed their paper caps in th’ air an’ give 
three cheers f’r Capital. 

They wurruked till ol’ age crept on thim, 
an’ thin retired to live on th’ wish-bones 
an’ kind wurruds they had accumylated. 

Mr. Dootey in ‘‘ Capital and Labour.’ 
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THE ADVANGE OF MACHINERY. 


THere have been installed at the Shobnall nvdt- 
ings of Messrs. Samuel Allsopp & Sons two 
machines that are calculated toultimately effect 
a saving of labour to the extent of 5O per cent. 
The machines, for which patents have been 
obtained, are the result of several experiments 
on the part of Mr. F. Griffiths, maltster at the 
works mentioned. ‘The apphances are known 
as “the Burton automatic grain sacking appar- 
atus’ and “the Burton grain bulking machine.” 
The former has been working forsome little time, 
but the latter has only just been perfected, 
Formerly the unloading of grain from railway 
waggons and bulking it into heaps six feet deep 
has been entirely performed by manual labour, 
at a cost of between bs. to Xs. per 100 qrs., and 
the total cost of removing 450 qrs. per day has 
been about 13s. dd. This appliance, however, 
can put barley in bulk to a height of six feet at 
the rate of 400 qrs. per day from any distance 
in the granary, with the aid of the necessary 
number of boys, at a cost of 1s. 4d. per day per 
boy. Where grain requires moving from one 
part of the warehouse toanother the sack-tilling 


| machine can be employed to lift it into sacks or 


tip barrows, and the bulking machine deposits 


| it where it may be required. The method gen- 
' erally in use for putting grain into heaps on the 
arrival of a large consignment (though in some 


cases maltsters use their own particular system) 


| is by means of men carrying the material in 
' sacks, running up a plank and pitching it over. 
' But in this way a lot of labour is entailed, and 


the work is arduous, seeing that each sack con- 


_ tains 16 stone weight. 


The method of the new apparatus is simple. 
The contents of the sacks are shot into a re- 


| ceiver, and the grain being conveyed up an ele- 


vator in cups, is finally distributed where 
required froma shoot. In regard to the auto- 
matic sacking apparatus, the saving effected is 
placed at between 50 and 60 per cent. In the 
majority of granaries most of the grain is bush- 
elled or otherwise lifted by hand into sacks. ‘lhe 
machine under notice entirely obviates this, and 
is capable of “sacking up” from 50U to 650 


| quarters per day of nine hours, with the help of 
i three boys. It is entirely automatic in its move- 
| ment into the grain, and can be driven off any 


existing shafting by either a special rope drive 


| or by a motor of any description fitted to the 


machine, thus making it entirely independent. 
This is an ingenious contrivance. It is placed 
at the side of a heap of grain, and in the front 


| part there is a worm which works the grain to 


the centre. As in the other machine, the barley 
is then taken up over the elevator in cups on an 
endless belt, and thrown into the hopper, from 
which it passes through the slide and into sacks 
at the back in charge of lads. 

The most intricate and vital part of the 


| machine is, perhaps, the eccentric and ratchett 
| arrangement, which pushes the machine forward 
| into the grain. This pgrt, when one hag is full, 
| jg automatically thrown out of gear by the con- 


| The lad then putg down the slide and stops the 


tact of two nut the front with the grain. 


grain while he fakes the full bag away and 
opens the slide at the mouth of the other bag. 


| With this machine only one strong boy need be 
| in attendance, to hang on sacks for filling. The 
| cost depends somewhat on the distance the sacks 
| have to be taken for loading into railway trucks. 


The total cost per day for filling 500 qrs. into 
sacks and loading them into railway trucks has 
been 15s. 8d., against Ys. or 10s. and upwards 
for every 100 qrs. by hand labour. The machines 
are in daily use at Messrs. Samuel Allsopp’s 
maltings, and it is claimed that they will in all 
probability revolutionise the method of dealing 
with grain at maltings in the course of time. 
Burton Evening Gazette. 


A LESSON ON “VALUE.” 

For the loss of a dog in a railway accident on 
the Midland, the owner has been awarded £300 
damages. For the loss of her husband, an engine 
driver, also in a railway accident, a Mrs. Robbins 


' has just been awarded £100. Don't get married, 
| ladies 


take out a dog licence. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee, 
sebscriptions for THE Soctatist STANDARD, articles, 
correspondence and advertisements submitted for 
insertion therein should be addressed,—The Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, 28, Cursitor St., London, EG: 
to whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

Tue Sociatist Stanvarop is published on the first 
Saturday in each month. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office every Tuesday at 7 p.m. The 
until 4 p.m. 


Terms. of Subscriptions. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Twelve Months 
Six Months — oe 
AMERICA. 

Twelve Months = 


Per Inch, One Insertion 
Quarter Column do. 
Half Column do. 
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- 


OUR ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


Tse Third Annual Conference of The Socialist 
Party of Great Britain gathered at the Commun- 
ist Club on Friday, March 29th. Nineteen 
delegates representing ten branches and a con- 
siderable number of the Party membership were 
in attendance when the General Secretary, W. 
Gifford, called the meeting to order and asked 
for the election of provisional chairman. Com- 
rade R. H. Kent was finally elected. Three 
delegates representing two other branches sub- 
sequently arrived. 

H. Crump and A. Pearson were deputed to 
act as stewards and tellers and F. Leigh, T. Dix, 
and J. Lewis formed the Credentials Committee. 

Attention having been called to the presence 
of several non-members of the Party, it was 
decided on the motion of A. Pearson, seconded 
by Witcher, that the Conference be open, as 
usual, to the public. 

Comrades, R. Kent and McManus were then 
appointed chairman and vice-chairman of the 

nference respectively. 

The Gen. Secretary then read the E.C. Report 
to the Party as follows :— 

1.—Since last Conference 45 meetings of the 
E.C. have been held. (Attendances followed.) 

2.—Although complete returns are not yet to 
hand we are pleased to report a steady increase in 
the membership and influence of the Party. Over 

100 new members have been enrolled during the 

year, and correspondence and propaganda have 

been carried well into the provinces. The “ Social- 
ist Standard’’ has also increased its circulation in 
the provinces, largely owing to about 150 copies 
per month being supplied to Public Libraries, and 


to the active work of comrades in various parts of | 


Englandand Scotland. The Bexley Heath Branoh 
has been dissolved and a new branch has been 
formed at Woolwich. 

3.—The first of a series of pamphlets has been 
issued, entitled : ‘‘ From Handicraft to Capitalism,” 
and has had a ready sale. Further pamphlets 
are in course of preparation. The first edition of 
the Manifesto has been completely exhausted and 
a new edition will be issued shortly. 

4.—Borough and County Council elections have 
been contested in Battersea and Tooting with 
results as satisfactory as could be expected. 

5.—Classes for the training of speakers and the 
study of economics have been formed at Head 


excellent agencies for strengthening the Party as a 
militant propagandist organisation. 

6.—Four Party meetings of London members 
were held to discuss our attitude towards Trades 
Unionism, but the resolutions carried at these 
meetings were defeated on being submitted to a 
vote of the Party. 
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7.—Arising out of a dispute with the Islington 
Branch resulting in the expulsion of several mem- 
bers, a Party meeting was held at which an endeav- 
our was made to reopen the whole matter, but this 
the meeting refused to allow. « 

8.—The question of the enlargement of the Party 
Organ was also considered and referred to a Party 
vote. The item appears on the Conference agenda. 

9.—The decision of the Party to adopt uniform 
stationery has not been given effect to, owing to 
lack of funds. 


10.—Owing to evidence of disorganisation in | 


the Peckham Branch representatives of the E.C. 
have been sent to consult with the branch member- 


ship, and it is hoped that good results will accrue. | 


11.—The E.C., having been called upon, has 
ruled the Clarion Cycling Club, in view of its object 
as printed in its constitution and rules, to be a pol- 
itical organisation antagonistic to our Party. 

12.—A libel action against the Party is pending, 
in which two comrades have been made repre- 
sentative defendants, but it is improbable that the 
case will be heard before Easter. 

13.—The E.C. would draw special attention to 
the Party’s liabilities, which amount to about £25 
in excess of assets. As this is all owing to Jacomb 
Bros , it is hoped that efforts will be made to entirely 
liquidate the debt within a very short time. 

W. GIFFORD, Gen. Sec. 

March 15th, 1907. 

The EX. statement was then discussed para- 
graph by paragraph. 

On clause 10 the Secretary reported the rea- 
sons why the E.C. had decided to take action. 
Leigh and Harris moved that further discussion 
be deferred until after amendments to rules had 
been dealt with. 

McManus and Waller moved as an amendment 
“that the Peckham Branch be dissolved and a 
new branch be formed by those who still adhere 
to the letter and spirit of the Party— subject to 
a Party vote.” 

The amendment was lost by 11 to 3. 

The resolution was carried by 14 to 4. 

The adoption of the E.C. Report was passed 
by 18 to 0. 3 

A. J. M. Gray (Treasurer) presented the bal- 
ance sheet, which showed that the Party finances 
were in a satisfactory condition. The only item 
of indebtedness was to the printer, mainly on 
‘THe Soctatist STanpaRD account ; but this was 
being reduced by the method adopted by the 
E.C. of systematic collections of special dona- 
tions. Contributions to this special fund were 
appealed for and branches were urged to see 
that payment for Party Organ supplies was 
made within the month of issue. Adoption of 
Treasurer’s and Auditors’ reports was carried 
unanimously. 

The following were announced as the new 
Executive Committee :— 

Comrades A. Anderson, H. Crump, J. H. Day, 
T. Dix, A. J. M. Gray, W. Gifford, F. Hawes, 
Killick, McManus, Neuman, H. Young, F. C. 
Watts. & 

General Secretary: R. H. Kent; ‘l'reasurer : 
J. Kent; Auditor: H. Crump. 

AMENDMENTS To RULEs. 

Rule 1. Edmonton moved (a) to delete the 
words from “be” to “and” inclusive, line 1, 
and (b) delete the word “ policy” line 2. 

First section carried by 15 to 7. Second 
section carried by 18 to 4. 

Rule 8. Edmonton moved to delete the word 
“Policy.” Carried by 18 to 4. 

Rule 10. Fulham moved to add after “1d.” 
line 2 “for each financial member per week, 
unemployed members may be excepted.” Car- 
ried, 17 to 5. 

Rule 17. Edmonton moved to insert after 
“conference ”’ line 2, “ delegate meeting.” Car- 
ried, 17 to 5. 

Rule 19. Edmonton moved (a) to delete the 
word ‘‘ policy ” line 2 ; (b) insert after the word 
“ Party ” line 2, “ or detrimental to the interests 
of the Party as a whole” (c) delete, line 8, all 
words after “ concerned’ and substitute “ the 
findings of the delegate meeting or conference 
shall be submitted to a Party vote, the result 
of which shall be final.” 

Clause (a) carried, 16 to 6 ; clause (b) carried, 
15 to 7 ; clause (c) carried, 13 to 9. 

Rule 20. West Ham moved to add after 
‘Treasurer ” the word “ Organiser”. Carried, 


| 13 to 9. 


Office and at branches, which it is hoped will prove | 


Rule 25. Edmonton moved to delete the 
words “and additional items” in lines 4 and 5. 
Carried, 9 to 8. A card vote being called for, 
there voted for 72, against 31. 

Rule 26. West Ham moved to add “any 


| member —unless disqualified under Rule 3— 
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present at any branch meeting held prior to the 
| date fixed for the return of the voting papers, 
| shall be entitled te have his or her vote re- 
| corded.” Carried, 17 to 2. 

| New Rule. West Ham moved ‘“ No member 
| shall be put forward for any.political office 
| until he or she has satisfactorily passed an ex- 
amination test to be drawn up by the E.C.” 
| Carried, 22 to 0. 

The deferred business relating to the position 
of the Peckham Branch was then taken, several 
members of the branch representing both sides 
in the dispute being present. Leigh (Watford) 
| moved “that the E.C. take steps to deal with 
| the Peckham Branch under Rule 19 as amen- 
| ded.” Lobb (Tottenham) seconded. 

Blewett (Battersea) moved amendment “ that 
the E.C. be instructed to depute three of its 
members to re-organise the Peckham Branch.” 
Witcher seconded. 

After exhaustive discussion the vote was 
taken. The amendment was lost by 16 against 
3 and the resolution was carried by 14 to 5. 

The Conference then adjourned until next 
morning. During the evening a successful con- 
cert and dance was held, the hall being packed 
to the doors. As entrance was by programme, 
price 6d., a considerable sum was realised for 
| the purposes of the Party. 

The first business of the Conference next day 
consisted in a discussion upon the International 
Congress at Stuttgart, which revolved about the 
question of whether The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain should seek representation at that Con- 
gress and the best means of entering into com- 
munication with the known representatives of 
that uncompromising policy of which the 
S.P.G.B. are the exponents in Great Britain. 
In the result Blewett moved and Witcher sec- 

| onded, ‘that this Conference of the S.P.G.B. 
recommends that no delegates be sent to the 

next International Congress, but that the E.C. 

use their best endeavour to get in touch with 

those abroad who occupy our position.” 

Dix and Pearson moved as amendment “that 
the E.C. be instructed to draw up a statement 
of what they consider necessary as to tle best 
means of establishing relations with other 
national Parties holding our view—whether by 
delegation or correspondence.” 

The amendment was lost by 9 to 7 and the 
resolution carried by 10 to 5. 

On the question of THe Soctatist Sranparp, 
standing in the name of the Romford Division 
Branch, Phillips gave the experiences of Fair- 
brother and himself in the provinces, and the 
results of their endeavours to induce newsagents 
and wholesale houses to stock the Party Organ. 
He urged that special steps be taken to establish 

| a more extensive provincial connection through 
| the newsagents while every possible opportunity 
| be utilised by the Party membership to increase 
| sales, particularly through the same medium in 
| and around the Metropolis, pointing out that 
| the Party cyclists particularly could do good 
| 
| 





work in this connection. 

After much discussion it was carried by 13 
to 0 “ that it be the first duty of the new E.C. 
to take action on the lines suggested.” 

The following resolution from Edmonton was 
then submitted, “That Municipal, Parliament- 
ary or other such elections shall only be con- 
tested by the Party putting forward the full 
number of candidates for the vacancies in the 
particular ward, district or constituency, and 
no member, though elected, shall take office 
unless the whole number be elected.” This was 
carried by 16 votes to 4. 

Arising out of this it was moved by Crump 
and Waller “that all three resolutions on the 
agenda, if carried, be referred to a Party vote.” 
Carried, 13 to 0. 

Pearson and Crump then moved that the 
Party be asked to vote as to whether the Edinon- 
ton resolution, if carried by Party Poll, shall be 
incorporated in the rules of the Party. Carried, 
15 to 0. 

The resolution in the name of Tottenham 
“ That this Conference re-affirms the position re 
Trade Unions laid down in Party Manifesto, 
pages 8, 9 and 10” then came on, but on the 
ground that the resolution was unnecessary in 

| view of the poll already taken, Wilkins and 
| Phillips moved next business and it was carried 
| by 9 to 6. 

| In theabsence of the Tooting delegates, Pear- 
| son and Gower moved the resolution standing 
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in the name of that Branch, “That this Confer- 


ence instruct the E.C. to organise a meeting on 


the first of May and if possible issue a special 
number of THe Sociaist Sranparp for the oc- 
casion.” On a show of hands this was carried 
by 7 to 5, but a card vote being called for it was 
lost by 53 to 25. 

The Conference concluded with the singing 
of ‘ The Red Flag” and “ L'[nternationale.” 


THE NEW HEBRIDES AND THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


Ir has repeatedly been pointed out in these | 
| to be recognised as a trpism by the S.D.F. But 
' recently things have been altered. On the front 


columns that there is no essential difference be- 
tween the Liberal and Tory parties. The way 
the Liberals have shuffled out of their promises 
to the electorate, particularly regarding the 
Chinesé Labour Ordinance, is patent to all; 
and now we have them perpetrating a New 
Hebrides Convention that is in all ways worse 
than the Ordinance they were elected to over- 
throw. Out of their own mouths they stand 
condemned. Thus the Daily Chronicle says: 
“Let us state the case at its worst, so that 
Liberals may appreciate the point which they 
have to meet. The Liberal Party and the Lib- 
eral Government have denounced the system of 
indentured Chinese labour in South Africa. By 
the New Hebrides Convention the same Govern- 
ment has set its seal upon a system of indentured 
labour which is, or may be, far more oppressive 
and objectionable. The indentured labour 
drawn from China is confined to adult males. 
From the New Hebrides, unmarried women may 
also be indentured, and children ‘if they are 
of a certain minimum height.’ The women or 
children may be employed between sunrise and 
sunset, with an interval of only one hour, and 
at rate of 10s. a month. There might also, in 
the case of labourers indentured from the New 
Hebrides, be no inspection during employment. 
“Such are the facts, or rather such is that part 


of the facts about which on Opposition plat- | 


forms we are likely to hear a good deal more. 
In the debate inthe House last night, the party 
business was largely of the pot and kettle order. 
To the Opposition’s taunt, ‘ With what face can 
you condemn the Chinese Labour Ordinance 
when you have sanctioned the New Hebrides 
Convention ?’ the Ministerial reply was ‘ With 
what face can you condemn indentured labour 
in the New Hebrides when you introduced it 
into the Transvaal?’ Each side in turn des- 
eribed the other as ‘Satan rebuking sin.’” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CANADA. 


I have been this last year engaged on railway 
work in Manitoba, miles away from big towns, 
and have seen something of what life farmers 
and others lead, besides leading a very rough 
life myself. . . Statistics are given showing the 


number of immigrants per annum, and as much | 


‘copy ” as possible made out of it. But nothing 
is said of the hundreds who return to Europe, 
and I know as a fact that this is the case, and I 
know many more would do so if they had the 
money to pay their way. They are helped out 
to Canada, but then they have to make the best 
of it when once there, and they can, as a rule, 
only just manage to subsist. I have been inside 
many farm houses in Manitoba, and, as a rule, 
they contain nothing but the barest necessities, 
comforts being conspicuous by their absence. 


Many people in Canada have expressed the | 


opinion to me that immigration is being over- 
done. The country cannot absorb the thousands 
who enter, and owing to the very long and in- 
tensely®severe winter, thousands are thrown out 
of employment during those months. 

A Civit Enorveer in “ John Bull.” 


SOME PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Watts & Co. are issuing, as one of the | 


k.P.A. Cheap Reprints, Mr. Dennis Hird’s “An 
Easy Outline of Evolution,” which has passed 
through a large edition in a more expensive 
form. They are also issuing the popular edition 
of Professor Haeckel’s “The Evolution of Man,” 
complete in a shilling volume with stout paper 
covers. It consists of nearly 400 double-column, 
well-printed pages, and has more than 400 ex- 
cellent illustrations truly a remarkable publi- 
-cation at the low price mentioned. 
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LOOK ROUND. 


0: 


A 


Tur Weekly Times and Eeho is a Liberal news- 


paper. Between elections it plays to the Labour | 


(iallery, prints articles from prominent Social- 
Democrats and Labour men. But at elections it 
supports the Liberal (which, of course, includes 
the Progressive) candidates, and should there- 
fore be regarded as an enemy by those who 
claim to be Socialists. 


* *.* 


“He that is not with us is against us,”” used 


page of the Weekly Times and Echo for March 


, 17, 1907, appears an advertisement by the Hd- 


monton Branch of the S.D.F., addressed to the 


| Electors of Edmonton, and announcing a mass 


meeting in support of S.1.F. candidates for the 
District Council. In the advertisement the elec- 
tors are advised not to blindly vote for “the man 
your landlord thinks the best, and who is 
selected by the landlords themselves.” 


* , * 


This denouncing of the landlord, while ignor- 
his companion, the capitalist, is an old Liberal 
dodge, but I hardly expected to find it in an 
S.D.F. advt. 


©. * 


The advertisement concludes: ‘‘ Take in this 
paper weekly. It is the best for all workers. 


*, * 


So the S.D.F. are now reduced to urging the 
workers to be taken in by taking in a paper 
which appears several times during the week for 
the greater glorification of the Liberal section of 
the capitalist class ! 

* , * 

What Judge Emden described as an extra- 
ordinary state of affairs was revealed at the 
Lambeth County Court on March 13, when a 
member of the Amalgamated Society of Carpen- 


, ters and Joiners named Murphy sued the Society 
for £50 which he claimed as accident benefit. 


Counsel for the Union submitted to the Judge 
that as the Society was an illegal society for the 
purposes of restraining trade, the Court had no 
jurisdiction to try it, which was proved by 
section 4, subsection 3, of the Trade Union Act 
of 1871. This provided that members of the 
Society, or vice-versa, shall have no power to 
resort to a court of law for the purpose of en- 
forcing any agreement between them. 


ee 


After a lengthy legal argument the Judge de- 


cided favourably to the Union, dismissed the | 


action, and at the request of the Union's advo- 
cate, gave costs against the Union member. 


Bg SE 


The plaintiff's advocate described the Union 


| as a “swindle” and was promptly reproved by 
| the Judge. 
| are urged to join their Trade Unions, in order 
| to make provision, amongst other things, for 
' sickness, old age, accident, ete. And then the 


But the irony of it! The workers 


Union into which they have paid, week after 


_ week, a large proportion of their earnings, resists 
' claims by its members and defeats them by the 
| tactics detailed above. 


Fe 


The Liberal Government at home are mouth- 


| ing threats against the House of Lords, mainly 


because they claim that “ it thwarts the people's 


will.” At the same moment they have estab- 


lished a second chamber in the Transvaal with 
the definite object of thwarting the wishes of 


the elected Assembly. 


* , * 


The scandal of the Upper House nominations, 
writes the Daily Chronicle's Johannesburg cor- 
respondent, must be remembered in estimating 
the political outlook. The people elected a major- 
ity pledged to the repatriation of the Chinese, and 


| Lord Selborne has nominated a Progressive 
| Chinese majority in the Upper House. 


Conse- 
quently it is premature as a result of the elections 
to predict the peaceful elimination of the Chin- 
ese, since the power to precipitate a crisis and 


| thwart the policy of the Assembly and the home 
| Government by voting such legislation as 1s 
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essential to repatriation is placed in the hands 


of the puppets of Lord Selborne and the mining 


houses, as, in case of a deadloek, the Governor 
can dissolve the Assembly without calling a 
joint sitting of both Houses. 


ee 


“Tmprovements in administration, chiefly in 
the interest of the middle-class ratepayer, im- 
provement even in the status of organised labour, 
does not take us far on the road to genuine 
Socialism. It is reform certainly, and it has, in 
some respects, a good effect in so far as it shows 
the way to better things. But, on the other hand, 
palliatives are likely to obscure the main issue 
and the idea itself of the maintenance of muni- 
cipalities, and the raising the status of wage- 
earners, stunts the revolutionary intelligence 
and restricts the area of economic foresight.” 

H. M. Hyxpaayx, November, 189). 


* , * 


“To get a little they must ask for the lot, if 
they ask for a little they will get nothing. As 
he was growing older he was beginning to feel 
the futility of crying for reforms when you find 
yourself face to face with a system which makes 
all reform impossible.” 

H. M. Hyxpway, Mareh, 1904. 


x, 


Those who will carefully read the above Hynd- 
manisms, and then read through the addresses 
issued by S.D.F. candidates at recent elections 
will not need to subscribe to the Daily News 
edition of Punch. 


* 2 


‘Who aims a star, shoots higher far 
Than he that aims a tree.” 


al a 


On Saturday, London had spoken for the 
forces of reaction, and had played into the hands 
of the Harmsworth family once again, said vur 
Lady of Warwick at the East Ham Town Hall 
on March 4. As London had to choose between 
a majority of ‘‘ Progressives” and one of “ Mod- 
erates,” both of whom serve the interests of the 
capitalist class, itis evident that her Ladyship 
would have hailed the victory of the former as 


a defeat of the forces of reaction. 
* * * 


According to the Burton Evening Cazette, 


| something of a sensation has heen caused by 
| certain staff changes at Messrs. Allsopp & Sons’ 


Offices. A number of clerks, some of whom had 
given life service to the firm, were dismissed 
peremptorily, but with their salaries in advance, 


' and the incident, although it is merely an elab- 


oration of a policy which has unhappily long 
been in progress, caused much comment by 
reason of the position of the parties concerned 
and the length of their association with the 
brewery. 

The lady clerk is to make her appearance at 
the desk, and she and her class will very 
largely take the place of those gentlemen who 
have been sent adrift. It is contended that the 
somewhat drastic changes which are now in 
progress in Messrs. Allsopp’s internal affairs 
are dictated by the demands for a strictly econ- 
omical working plan. Whatever may’ be the 
verdict of the general public on the matter, it 
cannot be denied that much*resentment is ex- 
pressed locally at the continued dismissal of 
clerks, and this has especially made itself felt 
within the past few days. 

A representative of the Gazette had an inter- 


view with Mr. (..J. Stewart, the chairman of 


| the Board of Directors, who stated that the pol- 


icy of economy had been going on generally 
since he commenced his tenure of office. ‘A 
considerable saving has,” he said, * been effected 
in the administrative staff in accordance with 
that policy.” He had had experience of lady 
clerks in other capacities, and he thought that 
they would be very suitable for the work it was 
proposed to give them. It would he merely a 
matter of figures, and what might be monoton- 
ous for men would not be so in the case of girls. 
In fact, it was really women’s work to do that 
sort of thing. 


* 4 


Of course, “ait is really women’s work to do 
that sort of thing.” and any other sort of thing 
whereby the wages bill can be reduced. 
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As we have so often pointed out, the displace- 
ment of men by women and even by children is 
incidental to the capitalist system and must and 
does take place in offices as well as in mills and 
factories. The writers of some of the letters 
that have appeared in the Press concerning this 
particular case have made some extraordinary 
suggestions and have mostly shown a lament- 
able ignorance of things as they are. They have 
appealed to the “ feelings " of the Directors, etc. 
In days gone by, when businesses were small, 
when they were personally superintended by the 
proprietors, there no doubt did exist some feel- 
ing of friendship between the employer and his 
employees, but since the advent of the large 
concerns, the joint stock corporations, where 
often the employees never see the actual pro- 
prietors, where the departinental managers are 
expected to make their respective departments 
“ pay,” sentiment is entirely out of the question. 
Business is not carried on for philanthropy but 
for dividends. 


7— 


*, * 


It has also been suggested that the lesson to 
be learnt by the clerk is that there is still room 
for him if he will make himself an all round 
competent man. But there are plenty of these to- 
day working for a mere pittance, and plenty 
even dossing nightly at Booth’s hotels. More- 
over, the only practical school for acquiring 
efficiency in office routine is the office itself, and 
the conditions of modern offices render it im- 
possible for the necessary experience to be 
obtained. The ‘From Powder Monkey to Ad- 
miral,” ‘Office Boy to Proprietor” fiction is 
long since exploded. In the small office, say with 
manager, cashier, clerk, junior and office boy, 
the ‘“yob” \certainly did have an opportunity, 
provided he were smart, of acquiring a general 
and particular knowledge of the office routine 
and of the business transacted, but as the small 
offices gave place to the mammoth concerns now 
g0 common in commercial centres, the work be- 
came departmentalised and all-round knowledge 
rendered unnecessary for the majority of the 
staff. The newcomer, however proficient he 
may have made himself at commercial schools 
and similar institutions for extracting fees out 
of would-be Pierpoint Morgans, finds himself 
set to work which, as Mr. Stewart says, is 
“merely a matter of figures.” Usually, his only 
hope of promotion is to become the head of the 
department, or one of that worthy’s “ coppers,” 
but between him and the covete:| post intervenes 
an array of a score or more all anxious for ad- 
vancement and all as little likely to secure it. 
His knowledge is useless because his only pros- 

‘t is to remain at one particular job, at work 
which could be done by any other fairly correct 
person, male or female. 


* , * 


What the elerk has to do is to drop his cant 
of respectability and to recognise that economic 
development, which has reduced the skilled 
mechanic to a casual labourer, has also affected 
him. ‘The growth of large concerns, the aggre- 
gation of capital, the increased use of mechani- 
cal appliances, in ollices as elsewhere, the sub- 
division and departmentalisation now generally 
in vogue, have effected vast changes in the status 
of the wage and salary earner, of those who 
have to sell their abilities, physical or mental, 
to the master class. Under capitalism, produc- 
tion per head of the population tends to increase 
continually, but production per head of the 
actually employed workers also increases. Thus 
the army of the unemployed will be an ever- 
growing one and we ask our opponents to show 
how the problem can be dealt with apart from 
a re-organisation of industry—-apart from the 


substitution of Socialism for the present system. | 
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HERBERT SPENCER AND SOCIALISM. 


Reprinted from the Burton Evening Gazette. 
———:0:—_——- 


Sir,—In a recent issue of your paper there 
appeared a report of a lecture on ‘ Herbert 
Spencer,” which was delivered by Mr. F. E. 
Lott, F.LC., A.R.S.M. Being an ardent admirer 
of Mr. Spencer and his “ Synthetic Philosophy,” 
as well as an enthusiastic Socialist, | may be 

rmitted to crave your indulgence for the fol- 
owing remarks regarding your report. 

The passage which engaged my attention is 
the following :— 

‘His principles of sociology showed that he 
was no believer in Socialism, though he had 
often been hailed as such. The principle of 
ethics was, perhaps, the most important part of 
his works, and in it he demonstyated that Social- 
ism attempted to improve social life by breaking 
the fundamental law of social life.” 

I presume that the fundamental law of social 
life referred to is the principle of every man 
being entitled to the fullest liberty so long as 
the like liberty of others is not infringed. With 
this principle as thus expressed in abstract 
terms I think few Socialists would disagree. 
The difficulty arises when we discuss what con- 
stitutes an infringement of the liberty of others. 
Spencer held that the State was an organism. 
But in applying his principles to man in his 
relation to the State he treated Society not as an 
organism but as an aggregation of individual 
units. 

Another quotation may be allowed me from a 
letter from Spencer to John Stuart Mill— 

“The view for which I contend is, that mor- 
ality properly so called—the science of night 
conduct—has for its object to determine how or 
why certain modes of conduct are detrimental 
and certain other modes beneficial. These good 


and bad results cannot be accidental, but must | 
be necessary consequences of the constitution of | 
things. and I conceive it to be the business of | 


moral science to deduce from the laws of life 
and the conditions of existence what kinds of 


action necessarily tend to produce happiness, | 
Hav- | 
ing done this, its deductions are to be recog- | 
nised as laws of conduct, and are to be con- | 
formed to, irrespective of a direct estimation of | 


and what kinds to produce unhappiness. 


happiness or misery.” 


Now, how can Socialism be viewed as infring- | 


ing those principles? The Socialist looks upon 
Society as an organism of which human beings 


form the cells. Any disease of the cells of an | . - . 
pre aed he cells of an | outlook, monotony in dwelling, monotony in 
organism is injurious to the organism. Anything | : : 


depriving the cellular tissue of its proper nutri- | 


tion causes a disease of the tissue, and the 
organism suffers. The Socialist viewing the 


of proper sustenance, whilst others of those 
human cells are fed to repletion. 
of the human organism may be a parasite seeking 


aggrandisement at the expense of the other | 


organs, so in the body social we have a class of 
machine-owners living as parasites upon the 
labour of machine-minders. 


View human society as it has been pictured | : k 
: . ' cluding the aged and the infirm, would more 


by Mr. Charles Booth in his investigations into 
London poverty, by Mr. S. Rowntree in York, 
others at Egremontand elsewhere, as well as the 
conditions mentioned in the Interdepartmental 


Report on Physical Deterioration, and the more | 
recent report on the condition of the working- | 


class in Dundee. From these reports it is evident | ; on 
' on insufficient wage. 


that at least 13,000,000 people in this country 
are living below the line of bare physical effici- 
ency. And why? Because Society to-day is 
organised in the interests of a class. That this is 


| the inevitable result of a long process of evolu- 


tion makes it none the better for the working 


| class, though this knowledge affords a hope that | 


the end of the evolutionary process is not yet. 


The reason is that the worker to-day can live | 


only by selling his labour power —his power of 
working —for such a remuneration as_ barely 
suffices to replace the energy expended on his 


work, together with rearing, in the cheapest | 


possible manner, a family of future workers to 
replace him when he gets * too old at forty.” In | 
return for this wage —this food, clothing, and 


= $$ ——— 
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shelter—the worker toils for a longer period 
than is necessary to replace its value. The sur- 
plus he creates in this surplus time forms a pro- 
duct which is divided into various parts. These 
parts are the profit, the rent, and the interest 
of the ruling class. 

The Socialist, therefore, contends that profit, 
rent; and interest are merely the various shapes 
which is taken by the unpaid labour of the 
worker. He further contends that every new 
improvement of machinery, each wage-saving 
contrivance, which speeds up the working-power 
of the individual worker, increases the wealth of 
the capitalist, while it further degrades the 
worker. The division between extreme wealth 
and extreme poverty has never been so great as 
it is to-day. Though the economic position of 
the worker is declining relatively to his powers 
over nature, his potential power of altering the 
structure of Society is ever increasing. The 
manufacturer, the merchant, producing in order 
that his capital may fructify, has to compete in 
the market with other men of similar aim. Each 
manufacturer seeks to augment his share of the 
market. In prosperous times, like the present, 
he works his machines at full pressure to meet 
the demands of the market. Unwitting his 
efforts, his rivals do likewise, and the market 
becomes glutted. Men are thrown out of work, 
thus reducing the “ effective demand ” for com- 
modities. Amidst the plethora of wealth pov- 
erty increases. Under capitalism, says Charles 
Fourier, “ poverty is born of superabundance.” 

The capitalist, finding his warehouse glutted 
with merchandise, ofttimes perishable, and his 
machines idle, finds it difficult to meet his bills. 
The necessity of paying his creditors, of redeem- 
ing his bills of exchange, makes it imperative 
to sell at a loss. During such a period of com- 
mercial stress bankruptcies are many. On the 
other hand, those manufacturers with a larger 
capital who are better able to face those times 
find in them their most glorious harvest, and 
buy up their smaller rivals. 

Thus the tendency of modern competition is 
towards the concentration of capital in fewer 
hands, and the growth of gigantic businesses. 
Competition must necessarily evolve monopoly. 

We see, then, that the evolution of modern 
industrial forms is towards the trust. No human 
effort can head back this movement. Under 
Free Trade or Protection, under Monarchy or 
Republic, the trust alike flourishes. To-day, 
then, it is evident that the evolution of indus- 
trial forces and of methods of production, upon 
which the social superstructure is erected, is in 
the direction of sameness of life, sameness of 


work, monotony in every phase of our mental, 
physical and moral life, under which man must 


' sell his labour as a merchandise, under which 
; ” | he is virtually a slave to a wage system. 

present society, based upon the class ownership | 
of wealth and the means of wealth production, | 
sees that many millions of the human cells | 


forming that society are deprived of the means | : : gets : 
. Lf _ which the highest individuality of every man 


Against this the Socialist makes a vigorous 
protest. The Socialist is an individual who 
wishes to introduce a system of society under 


could be developed. He claims, however, that 
in the necessary toil of Society in providing the 
means of satisfying human needs every healthy 
man and woman should bear their share. With 
the present power of man and the machinery at 


| his disposal two hours work a day on the part 


of every adult member of the community, ex- 


than meet the necessary demands of Society, 


| and beyond that Society would not seek to re- 
' strict his efforts in any way. 


Surely this would not constitute so great an 
interference with man’s individuality as does 
the social conditions of to-day with its overwork 
Socialism would be a 
system of Society in which the needs of the in- 


- dividual would be no longer antagonistic to, 


but harmonious with, the needs of Society. It 
would be a condition not of Man v. Society, but 
of Man and Society with identical interests. In 
such a society only would it be possible to pro- 
perly “deduce from the laws of life and the 
conditions of existence what kinds of action 
necessarily tend to produce happiness and what 
kinds to produce unhappiness.” 

To prepare for the establishment of such a 
society is the object of The Socialist Party of 
Great Britain, which recognises the need of 
propagating these principles, and building up 
a political organisation which will capture the 
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forms of Government for the express purpose of | 


taking command of the trusts and of the means 


of producing and distributing wealth. We are | 
seeking to get rid, once and for all, of individual | 
ownership of social forces, to the end that man’s | 


individuality, health, comfort, and welfare may 


be secured. 
I an, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
“ Ecoxowicus.” 


APOSTLES OF CONFUSION. 
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Tue last strains of the “ Marseillaise’’ (it’s all 
right, Mr. Editor, this is not a tale of the French 
Revolution) -the last strains of the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise ” were being sung when two comrades of 
the Watford Branch and myself entered Clar- 


endon Hall, Watford, on the evening of Friday, | 


We found an audience of about | 


300 assembled to hear addresses by Hyndman | audience had not, and cheered in the usual way. | 


February 22nd. 
and Gribble (of Northampton) on Social-Demo- 


cracy. The meeting was being held under the | 
auspices of the Watford S.D.F., L.L.P., Trades | 


Council, and Labour Church. 
To make speeches that would suit such a 
mixture of psuedo-Socialists, “ Labour” men 


and reformers as were here gathered together , 
would tax the capabilities of the best S.D.F. | 
Anyway, | 
Hyndman and Gribble tried, and whether they | 
succeeded in tickling the ears of their audience | 
or not, they certainly never yave a clear expo- | 


speaker, and that is saying much. 


sition of Socialist principles. At least, thi: was 


our opinion, but then periiaps we are 


working-class representative on tle local bodies, 
was reading apologies for non-attendance from 
Lord Hyde and other class-conscious individuals. 

The chairman then made a short speech intim- 

ating that an S.D.F. candidate would be run for 
the County Council. Gribble was called upon 
and proceeded to speak on “ Social-lemocracy 
and the Present Political Situation.” After a 
few preliminary remarks (including the usual 
.compliments to Hyndman) he assured us “ that 
it was never more necessary than it was to-day 
for Socialists to work along the straight path,” 
a remark that called forth loud “hear, hears ” 
from the S.P.G.B. men. 

He then traced the evolution of the Socialist 
movement in England. 
S.D.F. had fought alone for many years; told 
us how the I.L.P. came into existence as an 
independent political party only, but gradually 
evolved until it differed but slightly in its prin- 
ciples from the S.D.F. He told us of the desire 
for fusion that grew up in the two parties, of 
the vote taken and carried by a large majority, 
but did not tell us why the leaders refused to 
carry out the mandate of the members. 

Briefly scanning the events that led to the 
formation of the L.R.C., he tried to make clear 
the S.D.F. position in regard to that body. He 
said “it was a policy of friendly criticism and 
advice.” We (the S.P.G.B.) know where that 
policy has led. 

He then told us how disappointed he was at 
the past year’s work of the Labour Party, and 
proceeded to criticise its members. He dwelt 
with bitterness upon those “ Socialists”’ who 
opposed the adoption of a Socialist programme. 


The speaker complained of the way the deci- | 
sions of the Labour Conference had been set | 


aside by the Executive body, and of the way In 
which, after Quelch and others had by super- 
human efforts managed to make the trades 
unionists swallow an ‘Universal Suffrage”’ 
resolution, tle Labour members had disregarded 
that vote, and had allowed individual members 
a free hand to support or oppose any measure 
they liked during the coming session. 


“They,” he said, “think that they alone are | 


the Labour Party, and that the thousands behind 
them in the country are a mere nothing,” and 
he grew sarcastic about Shackleton’s withdrawal 
of the Old Age Pension amendment upon Mr. 
Asquith pointing out that it was a censure upon 
the Government. Then finishing up with the 
statement that the workers should put their 
trust in Socialists and disregard everything 
except the establishment of a Socialist Republic, 
Gribble sat down. 


* too | 
scientific.” As we took our seats, the chairman, | 
Mr. Gorle, who proclaimed himself the only 


He stated how the . 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


All this was very interesting. It might have 
heen news to the audience, but it was merely 
what we had predicted come to pass. 

Is Gribble’s feeling toward the Labour Party 
the feeling of the S.D.1.? Did his remarks 
please or offend the members of the local 
pranch ? | 

As regards the S.D.F. as a body, we know | 


_ that they occasionally utter a few criticisms of | 
' the Labour Party but all the time are supporting 
‘it. As regards the local branch, jt is their duty | 


either to repudiate Gribble or to repudiate and 


' oppose the local ‘Trades Council, 1.L.P., and 


Labour Church. 
But we know they will not do either. They 
will play the old game of being “all things to | 


all men,” and nothing of any real value to the | 


working-class movement. 
The chairman then introduced the principal 


speaker of the evening, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, | 


who started his speech by saying, as he usually 


does, that he never worked but lived upon those | 


who did. We had heard this before, but the 


It always fetches ’em. 
the question of Free Maintenance. ‘“ After 
years of agitation,” he said, “we have at last 


got in the thin end of the wedge.” Afterwards 


much desired reform would only produce better 


wage-slaves for the capitalist. He enlarged upon | 


the benefit of Better Housing and Old Age Pen- 
sions. In stating that the opposition to Social- 
ism arose largely from ignorance, he said that 
he had sufficient faith in humanity to believe 
that, did but the governing classes only know 
what benefits would accrue from Socialism, not- 
withstanding their desire to dominate others, 
they would join the Socialist movement ! 

And so his speech proceeded, “ boxing the 
compass ” politically, industrially and ethically, 
hinting vaguely at revolution, dealing in detail 
with useless reforms, but never giving his 
audience any real insight into scientific So- 
cialism. 

After the collection, questions were called for. 
Comrade Wilkins asked the speaker how he 


reconciled his statement that the capitalist class | 


would welcome Socialism when they saw what 
benefits would come, with his supposed belief 


in the Class Struggle and the Materialist Con- | 
ception of History as expounded by Karl Marx. | 
Mr. Hyndman answered that no reconciling | 


of statements was needed, that although lhe 
believed in the Class Struggle, he believed that 


when the capitalists recognised the advantages | 
Yet pre- | 
viously in his speech he had quoted Marx in | 
agreement with his contention that, however 


of Socialism they would welcome it. 


much peaceful revolutions are expected, history 
always proves the expectations false ; that force 
is the deciding factor. 

We sent up two other questions. One: was 


he in favour of economic organisation of the | 


workers on a class basis, and if so could the 
present trade unions be altered to such? To 
this he replied that the outlook in the trade 
unions from a Socialist standpoint was hopeful, 


and seeing that many of their officials were | 
S.D.F. men the future should see a more Social- | 
The other question | 
claimed to be 
revolutionary Socialists: if they believed what | 
Gribble said to be true, would not the pre- , 


ist position taken up. 
was: The Watford S.D.F. 


per attitude to be taken up towards the Labour 
Party, both locally and nationally, be one of 
hostility ? 

But he would not have it. 
red light. ‘‘ He wanted no rift within the lute’ 
in Watford. So hesaid it was not his business. 
He left it to the local branch. He had never 
been a *‘ Labour” man. 

Of course it was not his business. Had he 
supported Gribble against the ‘* Labour ” crowd 


He could see the 


’ 


what a position the comrades would be in with | 
It would not have paid. | 
“ We are willing,” he said, “ to work with those | 


an election coming on ! 


who goa little way with us and thus try and 
bring them in touch with Socialism.” And this 
is what Hyndman has spent twenty-five years 
of his life for. 


Afterwards, when I had bidden my friends 
“ good-night,” and braced myself for my four- 
mile walk home along the moonlit country lanes, 
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| are exposing the misleaders of the working 
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the pity of it all came to me. 

With maclimery and industrial organisation 
rendering larger masses of men superfluous ; 
with the intensity of production lowering man’s 
vitality ; with the position of the workers be- 
coming more precarious and the struggle for 
existence becoming keener; with all the degen- 
eration, poverty and hunger, with all the horror 

there is noother word — of capitalism, vet they 
have no other message for the workers than 
this. 

For two whole hours, having before them 
three or four hundred men, probably open to 


; receive the truth, they had told them half truths 
' that are worse than lies. 


Men who, properly 
guided, might have become members of a sound 
Socialist. party, were deliberately led into the 
disappointing wilderness of reform. 

What can one think of it ? 

Does Hyndman know the futility of these 
reforms he advocates ?- Does he know he is mis- 
guiding the workers? Has he not learnt the 
lesson that years of struggling for these things 
with no avail should have taught? Can he not 


_ | see that even if they were of any use the very 
The speaker then went on to show the desir- | 
ability of certain reforms, dealing at length with | 


best way to get them would be by the revolu- 
tionary method ? Does he not perceive that by 
side-tracking the working-class movement in 
this way he is delaying the day of the wage- 


f t : 18 | slaves’ emancipation ? 
in answer to a question, he admitted that this | 


If he does not see, then he isa blind leader 
of the blind, and should not, be listened to. If 
he does see, then he is wilfully misdirecting the 
precious energy of the workers ard should be 
exposed. Whichever way it is, we of the 
S.P.G.B. know our duty and are prepared to do 
it. Wemay be dogmatic so is Science. We may 
deal with persons sometimes: but the act of 
any man that rivets the chains tighter upon the 
limbs of the workers is too tragic in its conse- 
quences to be lightly passed over. We may be 
small in numbers, yet we know that our efforts 


class and are teaching those principles that will 
help to bring about the abolition of capitalism 
in the quickest and surest way. 

FL Hesiey. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. ANDREW. 


——:0:—— 


Awprew Carsecie, library purveyor and morality 
expert (what a tribe of experts there seems to be 
in the world) has been at it again. He thinks 
| “wealth is so obviously unequally distributed 
that the attention of civilised man must be at- 
tracted to it from time to time.” He adds“ no 





amount of charity in spending fortunes in any 
| way compensates for misconduct in making 
i them.” He quotes with approval President 
| Jtousevelt’s statement that he “ would discrim- 
| inate in the sharpest way between fortunes 
| well won and fortunes ill won, between those 
| gained well as a whole and those gained in evil 
| fashion by keeping just within the bounds of 
| mere law honesty,” and concludes, “There are 
| fortunes swollen beyond all healthy limits ; but 
I say my partners are the people”! 
oO oO Q 
His partners are 
OP course 


Dear, good Saint Andrew ! 
the people. How true! How trite! 
they are all in the firm. All partners of the 
' somnolent variety —sleeping partners in short. 
. And while they sleep Andrew may sing on 
Fand preen his flight feathers prettily, pre- 

paratory to taking his place in the angelic 
| choir wherein he has already, with canny pres- 
| cience, booked a prominent place, as | doubt 
‘not. Well for Andrew, now and presently, if 

his shrewdness impel hit to take his departure 
| before his sleeping partners wake; for I fear 
me much that it will be woe indeed for Andrew 
if he should in that day be with us in the flesh. 


“There are fortunesswollen beyond all healthy 
limit.’ Most upright judge!‘ No amount of 
charity in spending fortunes in any way com- 
pensates for misconduct in making them.” Oh! 
a Daniel come to judgment! What a lead for 
the “partners "when they wake! Under the 
spurof such urging, under the whip of such 
counsel, how readily will they locate the owner 
of the fortune which, despite all its) possessor’s 
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even a hand-stir effort on the part of its owner ; 
and how quick will they be to recognise this 
“fortune swollen beyond all healthy limit.” 
And when they hear the story of Pittsburg 
and how the history of its rise and development 
has stank in the nostrils of “civilised man” for 
years, in what a flash will come the appreciation 
of the inwardness of Andrew's other pronounce- 
ment as to the insufficiency of eharity to com- 
pensate for the methods by which fortunes are 
built up. 
0 0 0 


Verily there is a great day in store for the 
“ partners” and for Andrew— when the sleepers 
wake. And one of the surest signs that the 
“partners” still snore, is in the fact that 
Andrew can walk abroad giving off his smug 
and unctious dicta without risk of more than a 
halting effort at half humourous protest even 
from the most desperately ‘‘advanced ”’ organs 
of public opimion. Well, the sleepers will not 
always sleep. ‘There’s a good time coming and 
the Laird of Skibo’s share in that good time 
may not be altogether what he would himself 
design. 

0 0 0 


And I’m not quite sure that, assuming he 
has left us before that day dawns, he will 
be quite happy in that “ undiscovered country 
from whose bourne” etc. I claim no special 
knowledge in the matter, but I am reminded 
of the story told, upon as good authority as any 
story of the sort, of the experience of one, Pull- 
man, who at one time was in the sleeping car 
business (these sleeping cars were not much 
used, I believe, by Andrew’s sleeping “ part- 
ners” referred to). It chanced that Pullman 
died and found himself at heaven’s gate whereat 
he knocked loudly. In response to his peremp- 
tory summons Peterappeared and of him Pullman 
demanded admittance. ‘And who are you?” 
asked Peter. ‘I’m Pullman,” answered the appli- 
cant, ‘ Pullman, of Pullman, U.S.A.” “Ah!” 
said Peter, ‘‘I think we have heard something 
of you. Will you be good enough to wait a 
moment while I refer to my instructions?” 
And Peter opened a large book on his janitor’s 
desk. ‘“ Well, hurry up then,” quoth Pullman. 
“1’m not accustomed to being detained in this 
way. My time’s precious.” Peter turned the 
leaves leisurely. “ Don’t worry,” said he. “ ‘lime 
doesn’t matter quite so much here as it does 
where you came from. Ah! here we are. Pull- 
man of Pullman, U.S.A. M—yes! I thought I 
was not mistaken. Will you kindly take a seat 
in the lift yonder.” Pullman entered the lift 
and waited. ‘I'he liftman made no sign. “ Well, 
what's the matter? Why don’t you start?” he 
asked. ‘ There’s no hurry,” replied the liftman. 
“I’m expecting a few more along shortly. We 
generally fill up fairly quick.” Pullinan stumped 
about impatiently and one or two more came in, 
but the lift was still not full. “Come! Come!” 
he said, ‘“ I shan’t get in to-day if you’re much 
longer. When are we going up?” “Sir,” 
replied the attendant, ‘‘ thzs lift does not go up!” 

A. JAMES. 
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THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose hkbour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ' 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 

| national and local, in order that this machinery, 

| including these forces, may be converted froin 

| an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

Tue SociaList Party or Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of tlie 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


NOW READY. 


S.P.G.B. LIBRARY, No. 2. 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 


KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE I}d. 
S.P.G.B., 28, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


The Head Office of The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain is at 28, Cursitor Street, 
i London. E.C. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HEAD OFFICE: 
28, Cursitor Strert, Lonnon, E.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.\W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Laburnam House, 134, High Street, Batter- 
sea, S.W. Club open every evening. 

CENTRAL.— Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EAST HAM.—W. Gifford, Sec., 31, Maryland Square, 
Stratford. Branch meets Mondays at 7.30a 
447, Kz -hcrine Rd., Forest Gate. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FULHAM.—]J. Humphries, Secretary, 309, North End 
Rd. Branch meets Feb. 15 and alternate Fri- 
days at 8.30, at Ingram's Coffee Tavern, Ful- 
ham Cross. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Fri. at 8.30 at 79, Grove 

. Rd., Holloway. Communications to the Sec. 

PADDINGTON.—T. A. Wilson, Sec., 90, Mortimer 
Road, Kensal Rise, W. Branch meets every 
Wednesday at 8.30 p.m., at Harley’s Coffee 
Tavern (foot of Lock Bridge), Harrow Road. 

PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Wed. at 8.30 

ROMFORD DIVISION.—AII communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 39, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Mondays at 8 at Club. 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road 
Tooting, S.W. Branch meets every Friday 
at 8 p.m. at Gorringe Dining Rooms, Gor- 
ringe Park Parade, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—T. Lobb, Sec. Branch meets Mon.8 
at p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tavern, High Rd. 

WATFORD.—T. Wilkins, Sec., 4, Marlborough Rd. 
Branch meets alternate Fridays at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.30, fellowed 
at 8.30 by discussion, at 447, Katherire Road, 
Forest Gate. 

WOOD GREEN.—H. Crump, Secretary, 39, Hermit- 
age Road, Harringay, N. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Sundays at 3.30. 

WOOLWICH & PLUMSTEAD.—A. E. Rance, Sec., 
71a, Marmadon Rd., Plumstead. Branch meets 
on 2nd and 4th Wednesdays in month at 80, 
Conway Road, Plumstead. : 

INFORMATION 

concerning the Party can be obtained of the following 

BIRMINGHAM.—H. Oldknow, 227, St. Saviour’s 
Road, Saltley. 

BRADFORD (Yorks).—Ben Wilde, 78, Godwin St. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—J. Blundell, 157, New St. 

LIVERPOOL.—J. M. O. Sullivan, 4, Laburnam 
Grove, Litherland. 

MANCHESTER.—J. Marsh, 97, Blantyre Street, 
Swinton, Nr. Manchester. 





WHOLESALE AGENTS 
FOR 
THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


HENDERSON, 16, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Ltd., Deansgate, Manchester. 
W.H.SMITH & SON, Blackfriars St., Manchester. 
J. NAYLOR & Co., 147 & 149, Gt. Junction Street, 
Leith. 
RETAIL AGENTS. 
JACQUES, 191, Old Street, EC. 
SMITH (late Manners), 47, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
VESPERMAN, 251, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
WREN, 91, Evelina Road, Nunhead, S.E. 
ROOK, 9a, Cursitor Street, E.C. 
GRANT, Ilford Hill, Ilford. 
SIMPSON, 209, Leytonstone Road, Stratford, E. 
BREWSTER, 153, Barking Rd., Canning Town. 
WARNE, la, Queen's Square, Upton Park, E. 
MENHINICK, 40, King William St., London B'dge. 
FOX, 18a, New Kent Road, S.E. 
BURKE, 35, Ford Street, Bow, E. 
Miss DICKENSON, 96, Laureston St., Edinburgh. 
E. WALLACE, 73, Fountainbridge, Edinburgh. 
P. MACINNES, 3, West Nicholson St., Edinburgh. 
GEDD, 181, Dalry Road, Edinburgh. 
SHELLEY BOOK AGENCY, Gloucester Street, 
Oxford. 
H. RUBIN, 13, Cottenham St., Westgate Hill, New- 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
E. G. SMITH, 126, Tunnel Road, Liverpool. 
ASHWORTH, 178, London Road, Manchester. 
N. MELLINSKY, 34, Meanwood Rd., Leeds. 
A. POLLOCK, 18, Richardson St., Halifax. 
W. K. LIGGATT, 27, Stevenson St., Calton, Glasgow 
L. MACARTNEY, 181, Overgate, Dundee. 
LEWIS, Wood Street, Walthamstow. 
McPHEELY, 33, London Road, Glasgow. 
LOGAN, 1, Macfurlane St., Gallowgate, Glasgow. 
HIGGINS, 52, Argyle St., Anderston, Glasgow. 
MARTIN, 368, Govan St., S.S. Glasgow. 
HUNTER, 151, Main St., Gorbals, Glasgow. 
McDONALD, 203, Castle St., Tounhead, Glasgow. 
NAYLOR, 1776, Gt. Junction St., Leith. 
NAYLOR, la, Bowling Green St., Leith. 
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THE BLIGHT OF SNOBBERY . 


NOTWITHSTANDING 

An efforts to point the more excel- 
Organisation lent way tothe Railway Clerks’ 
of Association, that organisation 

“ Respectable” of the more “respectable” rail- 
Workers. WY employees, like the plough- 
man of the famous Elegy, still 
continues to pursue its dull and melancholy way. 
Itslatest lucubration makes it clear that although 
as their watch-word in large capitals informs us 
“Association is the law of Progress,” it does not 
follow that progress must accompany association. 
Intelléctual progress (the analogy is intended to 
be void of offence) would not, for example, re- | 


our past | 
| 





sult from wooden heads be they never soclosely | 


associated. A silk purse is not the outcome of 


the association of sows’ ears. Two years ago we | 


gently argued with the R.C.A. in an endeavour 
to show that its position was unhappy and un- 
tenable, vet to-day it comes along with pretty 
much the same sort of fallacious pronouncement. | 


It has had two years of association but that has | 


not connoted progress—-of intellect anyhow. 


This is its statement of some reasons why | 


railway clerks should combine preferably in 
the R.C.A. :— 


On nearly every railway there are evidences of re- 


CO 


ally, would only consider that matter favourably 
if they could see that it was possible to get 
greater profits out of the improvement. It is 
their concern for profits which is the actuating 
motive, not the increased comfort and happiness 
of their wage-slaves, and they may be relied up- 
on to make any such alterations in their own 
interests without any assistance from an organ- 
isation of employees. 

The R.C.A. or any other such body presum- 
ably does not exist forthe purpose of informing 


the master class of the best means of getting | 


larger profits. Seeing that all profit is obtained 
from the exploitation of the workers, they (the 
workers) are not concerned with being party to 
the increase of that robbery—not unless they 
are very stupid. It is no advantage to them if 


they are translated into conditions which enable | 


them to speed up their energies to permit of 


three days’ work being done in two, when, as is 


inevitable, the speeding-up process results 


in the production of an earlier state of decrep- | 


itude. They are concerned, or should be, in 


securing, if possible, some real advantage—a | 
_ by the whole of the railway workers. ‘The larger 
| the association, the more effective the action-- 


benefit which has no counterbalancing loss. 
If we are agreed so far, it will at once be seen 


| that such benefit cannot be obtained except at 


actionary tendences which will become very detri- | 
mental tothe welfare of the clerical staff unless steps | 


are taken to counteract them. Salaries are being 
kept down, staff reduced, holidays made more difficult 


the expense of capitalists’ profits. And the 


| of the profits, upon which his existence depends, 


to obtain, returns are multiplied, and office work | 
made heavier and more complicated every year. | 


Sunday business increases without any extra remun- 
eration being allowed to clerks who are called upon 
to sacrifice their Sabbath. Girl clerks are introduced | 


to keep down the standard of the men, and the word 
“ Economy” is abused wherever opportunity allows. 

Instead of Railway Clerks participating in the 

general improvement of trade and the increase of 
National wealth, their condition is either stationary 
or declining while Railway revenues are steadily ad- 
vancing. Prospects of promotion diminish every year 
through the introduction of young men from uni- 
versities who have undue preference over experienced 
capable men amongst the general staff. 

Excepting that it seems to be assumed that if 
railway clerks would but join the R.C.A. they 
would participate in the increase of National 
wealth—an absurd assumption of course—this 
statement, doubtless, fairly represents some of 
the conditions of railway clerical labour. It is 
what we should expect to find seeing that rail- 
way clerks are in the same position as any other 
section of the working class—the position of an 
exploited or robbed class. In common with the 
rest of the workers they have to sell their labour- 
power for wages, and any hardening of their 
conditions simply means that the capitalist class, 
who buy their labour-power, are endeavouring 
to squeeze a little extra surplus value out of the 
deal whether the exigencies of industrial con- 
flict necessitate such squeezing in order that 
dividends may be maintained, doesn’t matter for 


present purposes. . 
The operation may be ill- 

The Roots of advised from a capitalist point 
Capitalist 


Philanth . 
saa example, the surroundings of 


their employees more congenial ; but they, natur- | 
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of view. It might be better | 
business for them to make, for | 








without a struggle. Into this struggle the 
worker, out for increased benefits, must fling 


himself willy-nilly. There is no other way for | 1 
| nection with any other firm in the same street ! 


him. He cannot achieve his purpose by 
“blarney,” by pleading the misery of his lot, by 


| appealing to the “higher nature” of his em- 


ployer. Capitalism knows no higher nature. It 
only knows higher profits. The worker has got 
to go into the struggle. And his measure of 
success will be the measure of his appreciation 
of the conditions of the conflict. 

The conditions of the conflict are 
simple. He is fighting as a worker 
against the capitalist whose inter- 
ests are absolutely and entirely 
opposed to his own. It is not a 
fight of individuals either. It is not him versus 
hisemployer. If it were he would go under at 
once because his employer has always the unem- 
ployed reserve to fall back upon and all he has 
to do is to sack his “hand” and get a new one 
from the hungry crowd clamourously appealing 
for work outside. It is not even a section of 
workers against a section of capitalists. Threaten 
a section of the institution of profit-mongering 
seriously, and immediately the capitalist section 
becomes a capitalist class with all the forces 
that Capital can command hurrying up to the 
defence of one of its citadels. The sectional 
struggles of the workers since the rise of capit- 
alism are in evidence as proof of this. A Tory 
mine-owner (Masham) calls upon a capitalist 
Liberal Government for help against his strik- 
ing workers, and in a twinkling we have the 
soldiery shooting down the workers in revolt. 
Scores of cases could be cited if space allowed. 

The struggle then is between class and class. 
When the workers recognise that, they will have 


The 
Class 
Struggle. 





appreciated the conditions of their battle and 
will organise their forces on a class basis ae- 
cordingly. As it is they organise section- 
ally, enter the fight sectionally, and are 
beaten in detail by the opposing forces act- 
ing in concert, with their economic power but- 
tressed by political power controlling the arma- 
ments of the country. The working class in 
such circumstances are in a condition of pitiable 
impotence. Under the direction of leaders either 
fraudulent or ignorant they waste their sub- 
stance and their strength with a recklessness at 
once prodigal and imbecile. And if as a result 
of repeated efforts repeatedly smashed, they fall 
back hopeless, dispirited, apathetic, what won- 
der is it? 

But even if any ground existed for the sup- 
position that sectional fights might be productive 
of good, it would be at once conceded that the 
larger the section, the better the chances of 
success. If the railway workers could take 
sectional action for sectional benefit to them- 
selves as railway workers, it would surely be 
allowed at once that such action ought to be taken 


that is always argued by the trade union 
leaders. And yet we have the Railway Clerks’ 


capitalist is not going to relinguish any portion | Association coming along to railway workers, 
| mouthing 
| the inconsequentialities of trade union stock-in- 


| trade, to urge that a section of a section should 


“oe 


union is strength” and the rest of 


organise themselves separately — without con- 
Here is the acme even of trade 
How Not union absurdity. Railway clerks 
to must combine separately. In the 
Organise. "me of the ten-a-penny gods, why? 
Because their interests are separate 
and distinct from the interests of the rest of 
railway workers! Really, I hardly know whether 
this is rant orcant or fustian. The interests of 
clerks are as distinct from those of engine 
drivers as the interests of platelayers are dis- 
tinct from those of porters neither more nor 
less. Therefore—a platelayers’ union, and a 
carriage washers’ union, and a porters’ union, 
and two or three score other unions in the same 
industrial section! Why not? 

The fact is, of course, that the R.C.A. is en- 
deavouring to play up or down to the “ respecta- 
bility” of the clerk. He doesn't wear corduroys- 
therefore his interests are different. He wearsa 
black coat which, perhaps, poor devil, he 
hasn't paid for- and therefore his ways are not 
the ways of the carman who, probably, wouldn't 
have a coat at all if the Company in its large 
hearted charity didn’t supply him with one. He 
is a superior person our railway clerk, and must 
be treated ‘as sich.” 

Of course, this cult of the bob-tailed coat is a 
live thing with railway clerks or the R.C.A. 
would be unable to exploit it. But it is none the 
less a manifestation of clerkly ignorance, not less 
but more pitiably ludicrous because it is 
crowned with the stove-pipe hat of caste. 
Clerks, railway or other, will have to recognise 
the essential unity of their interests with those 
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ns of labour if they 
are to effect any material change in their con- 
dition. As members of the working class them- 
selves there is no progress for them apart from the 
genéral advance of theirclass. Any organisation 
they may be associated with not based upon 
this conception of class solidarity coupled with 
the recognition of the conditions of the conflict 
they are consciously or unconsciously participa- 
ting in to-day—conditions briefly set out in the 
foregoing—is not an organisation at all for their 
purposes. It is simply a delusion and a snare 
from which, when wisdom comes, they will fle— 
after giving it a parting kick as a mark of their 


esteem. 
Does the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
R.C.A. tion give even a fleeting intimation 


Fatuaity. of its recogition of the essentials of 
working-class organisation? To that 

question we have to answer to-day as we have 
auswered before—not one. On the contrary it The 


seems to lay itself out to shew that more appal- 
ling stupidity, more abysmal ignorance cau find 
lodgement in the clerical breast—or that part 
of their anatomy clerks usually think with— 
than in the mental fit-up of any other species of 
proletarian. The public pronouncement pre- 
viously referred to after detailing some of the 
reasons for organisation on the part of railway 
clerks, goes on with sublime fatuity (or stupen- 
dous cheek) to say— 

The Association advocates nothing of a character 
likely to be detrimental to proper discipline or the 
best interests of the Railway Companies, and one of 
its aims is to promote a better understanding be- 
tween Directors, Officers and Staff. 

Is there any “Labour” organisation main- 
taining itself leech-like upon working-ignorance 
anywhere, that can beat that for folly? Here 
are workmen acquiescing in the announcement 
made by their leaders with an air of authoritative 
wisdom to the effect that on the one hand out 
of their own pence the men are voluntarily 
creating an organisation for the purpose of 
looking after the best interests of their em- 
ployers, while on the other they assert they have 
entered into association to protect themselves 
against their employers! Apparently the R.C.A. 
is of opinion that the best way to fight the em- 
ployer is to kill him with kindness—a method 
for which, perbaps, something might be said if 
the employer under such treatment did not take 
so unconscionable a time in dying. 

And this is the organisation which railway 
clerks are strongly pressed to join; an organis- 
ation without a glimmer of understanding of the 
working-class position ; an organisation whose 
idea of association is to sub-divide the working 
class into as many sections and sub-sections as 
the numerical strength will allow ; an organisa- 
tion that conducts its campaign against capital- 


ism by studying the best interests of capitalism | 


and modifying its own action to conform to the 
requirements of those best interests! How the 
board-rooms must ring with the laughter of the 
great-hearted Directors when the news comes in 
of the steps their clerical workers are taking to 
secure some amelioration in their hard condition. 
Small wonder that Directors of Companies sat 
at one time— whether they do or not, now, does 
not appear in the document under notice—in 
the presidential and vice-presidential chairs o 

the R.C.A.-- it was most excellent good business 
for them. 

And small wonder also that such an organis- 
ation should have as its most prominent fugle- 
man, the nominee of a person of so malodorous 
a reputation as the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. Alderman W. J. West, J.P., 
the nominee referred to, is the President of the 
R.C_A. and under the egis of Burns stood as 
L.C.C. candidate for Battersea, vice Burns him- | 
self, (who had been called to higher things by his 
too satisfied capitalist paymasters). We had the 
satisfaction of doing something toward the de- 
feat of Mr. West's pseudo-Progressive and con- 
fusionist candidature, just as we hope to have 
the satisfaction of doing something toward de | 
feating the work of Mr. West’s pseudo-labour 
confusionist organisation. 

That is our business in life as a 

The Duty Socialist Party. We are out to 
of the combat working-class error, and 
S.P.G.B. invincible though the error seems 

; when manifested in such appalling 
pronouncements as the one quoted from above, 
we are by no means dismayed. To some number 
we who form the S.P.G.B. are clerks ourselves 


sition to reply, and being urged with language | 
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and have some intimate knowledge of the forces 
which operate to produce in the clerk that sense 
of snobbish superiority which is so pitiable 
because based upon such slender ground—as 
the clerks themselves make patent every time 
they “spread” themselves to achieve dialectical 
effects in political or economic discussion. As 
the Emerald Islander would put it, ‘they can 
never open their mouth without putting their 
foot in it.” Break down the ace ine of 
caste, however, let in upon him the light of 
the Socialist philosophy that raises (or edecel) 
the man with the hoe to the level of the man 
with the pen, and the clerk takes his place with 
the rest of the working class and may be relied 
upon to do his share in the work of breaking 
down the society forms behind which the forces 
of capitalism lie entrenched, and setting to 
utter rout those forms thus unmasked. 

We despair neither of the clerk nor 
the navvy. Pressureof economic forces 

Only will compel him te cast about for the 

Hope. means of economic salvation, as in fact 

it is doing to-day, and although his 
untutored efforts may be temporarily 
by charlatan or fool and his energies switched 
off and wasted in absurd organisations of 
the type of the R.C.A., it must occur that, in 
the result, for the very simple reason that the 
Socialist Party alone holds the solution of the 
industrial problem, he must turn to the Social- 
ist Party for the way of escape. The Socialist 
Party alone can explain the phenomena of econ- 
omic cataclysm. The Socialist Party alone can 
unravel the tangled skein of working-class hard- 
ship and poverty and insecurity. And in the 
Socialism they advocate can adequate and final 
remedy be found. “There is no other name 
given under I leaven whereby we may be saved” 
except Socialism. 

Our appeal to the clerks of the R.C.A. and to 
every other member of the exploited working 
class is that they should concentrate their mental 
energies upon a fair and full consideration of 
the Socialist position. The result will be sure. 
It will be death to the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion and all other such causes of working-class 
confusion, but it will mean life to the railway 
clerk and to the rest of the proletariat. 

| A. JAMES. 


| TOTTENHAM BRANCH REPORT. 
| Tue Tottenham Branch are still striving, still 
| spending their time in propagating the princi- 
ples of Socialism and have scarcely had time to 
| report. Our membership is steadily increasing 
but our numbers (which are not small) are in- 
| Significant compared with the number of sym- 
| Tottenham has been in the throes of electionitis 
and we joined in the fray, advising the worker, 
by voice and pen, to abstain from voting their 


enemies into power. We captured one meeting | 
| organised by a Liberal and finished with three | 


| rousing cheers for Socialism. 
_ Considering the inclement weather our out- 
| door propaganda has been excellent. Thanks to 
| the help of the Edmonton comrades, close on 40 
_ meetings have been held during the last quar- 
ter. Our “Salisbury” meeting has been held 
' over for a few weeks, but we hope to be there 
_ again before this report is in print. We con- 
tinue to hold huge meetings at West Green | 
Corner, despite the fact that humorous person- 
alities are indulged in by speakers from the 
platform of an alleged Socialist party near our | 





pitch, We are still running our discussion 
class after Branch meetings. All comrades and | 


others are welcome. 
T. W. Loss, Branch See. 


SLAVE v. “FREE” LABOUR. 


sar,’ said a planter to one of his Negro 
slaves, “‘ shin up thet thar tree an’ thin out ther | 
branches some.” The Negro showed no dispo- 





customary of the time and place, answered, 
“Yaas, Massa, ne go plenty quick, Massa, but | 
dis chile ‘im tink, spose Cesar ’im fa’ down— | 
dat’s berry bad job fo’ Massa: Caesar ’im cost 

lot o’ money. Spec’ Massa better send Irish | 
Mike. If white man fa’ down dat aint no loss | 
t’nobody, nohow.” 


May 4th, 1907. 
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Bernarp Saaw has a three column article in the 
Clarion upon “the moral of the L.C.C. elec- 
tions,” one column and a half of which is de- 
voted to his showing, mainly on the evidence of 
the return of Sidney Webb and Frank Smith, 
that the results of those elections do not spell 
defeat for Socialism. The other column and a 
half is mainly devoted to supporting the conten- 
tion of Robert Blatchford, that the results of 
the elections do spell defeat for Socialism! And 
yet we are urged by the quidnunc and the cog- 
noscente to believe that Shaw is not merely the 
farceur he has been represented, but, on the 
contrary, is a desperately earnest person. 


0 0 O 


The Tribune (April 1st) quotes this from the 
report of the Executive of the S.D.F. to their 
annual conference :— 

It is necessary here to call attention to the 
conduct of Mr. John Burns, who, as President 
of the Local Government Board, has now gone 
back entirely upon his former opinions, and the most 
hypocritical employer of sweated labour, with a 
predilection for conventional Sunday-school mor- 
ality, might well envy the power of giib pharisaical 
cant which the “ man with the red flag” can now 
always bring to bear upon the unemployed question. 

o 0 Oo 


and this is the S.D.F. conception of correct 
tactics on the unemployed question :— 

This conference further calls upon the Govern- 
ment at once to amend the existing Unemployed 
Workmen Act to such an extent as to provide use- 
ful and remunerative work for unemployed men, 
and to make sufficient grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer to local authorities to enable them to 
give employment to all citizens in need of it. 


o 0 0 


And then reflect that Burns is at the head of 
the Governmental department which must deal 
with the call “to provide useful and remunera- 
tive work,” etc. And that the Government is, 
according to the S.D.F., representative of capit- 
alist interests. And that, also according to the 
S.D.F., capitalist interests absolutely rely upon 
continued labour redundancy. So, we will call 
upon the capitalist Government to put into 
operation the pharisaical cant of their obedient 
servant, the ex-“man with the red flag,” in order 
that the unemployed upon whom capitalist 
interests depend, may obtain the work that the 
capitalist Government cannot provide ! 


Oo 0 °0O 


Sweet, isn’t it? Likely to have an exceedingly 
enlightening effect upon the working class the 


pathisers that gather around our platform. | S.D.F. allege they are educating— what? Don’t 


tell the unemployed that the capitalist Govern- 
ment can do nothing for them. That would be the 
truth, of course, but it wouldn’t be good ‘“ tac- 
tics.” Therefore we will lead them to suppose 
that the Government can do something for them, 
and we will call upon the Government to do 
that something which they cannot! So will our 


| reputation as practical politicians grow. 


Oo oO 0O 


May the beneficent fates turn the hungry 
eyes of the uneducated working-class unem- 
ployed away from such tactic-struck educators. 
And may the same beneficent fates turn thie 
brains of those well-intentioned S.D.F. rank- 
and-filers in order that they may see their own 


| stupidity in following with such pathetic fidelity 


the fatuous leading of their purblind— or is it 
pharisaical—captains. We offer the beneficent 
fates aforementioned, the columns of ‘I'HE SoctaL- 
isT STANDARD as a medium for the expression of 
their powers. Indeed, the S.D.F. man may 
rightly regard these columns as the instrument 
which the fates are using to divert his pathtfrom 
that abyss of political impotence toward which 
his unthinking steps are being urged by the 
tactical grotesques he hails as leaders. If he 


| will not so regard these columns, he must needs 


gang his ain gait (I hope that’s good Scots) and 
suffer the penalty which “ baflle-headedness ” 
always invokes. And he may count himself a 
fortunate fellow if he awakes from his somnam- 
bulistic perambulations before he finds himself 
up to his neck in a slough of despond, being 
pelted by the objurgatory brickbats of a long- 


| suffering working class. 


(Mr. Isidore Gluckstein) in responding to the | 


- 
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At the annual dinner of the athletic club of | the working class temporarily benefited by There is no solution for the unemployed prob- 
Messrs. J. Lyons & Co's employees, the chairman | the industrial incentive which the war gave. | lei short of Socialism. The working class 
And if it is true, as Mr. Lamel states (a state- | so.ner or later must recognise that and organise 
ment in which the “scientific Socialist” will — accordingly for the overthrow of capitalist dom- 
concur), that the working class “has to rely for | ination. But in the meantime? Well, in the 
its livelihood upon the proceeds of its labour’? | meantime they will get the equivalent of nothing 
(read labour-power) “sold as a ware,” it will be | unless they evince a determination to refuse to 
interesting to know how the working class can | starve quietly—-unless, in short, they constitute 
‘pay the piper,” having regard to the fact, themselves a menace to the peace of mind of the 
' accepted by all ‘‘ scientific Socialists,” that com- | master class. We are no advocates of rioting 
petition for work reduces the average working- | because an unarmed mob versus a well discip- 
class return to a bare subsistence level. plined, well armed force means immediate de- 
000 , feat for the rioters. The most powerful menace 
These points are urged, not with a view of | & official complacency is the growth of a class- 
scoring off Mr. Lamel's ignorance, but rather , Conscious working-class organisation, Given 
with the idea of suggesting to Mr. Lamel and | that and a refusal to be satisfied with promises 
those who stand with him, that just as the | OF with anything short of the extirpation of 
S.P.G.B. has been at pains to establish itself on capitalism, and doles will come tumbling down 


vote of thanks to the directors of the Company | 
for the support they had given the club, re | 
marked that they were pleased to encourage 
athletics among their staff because “ outdoor 
sports not only bettered a man physically but 
enabled him to do his indoor work all the better.’ 
So. Scratch the benevolent director and you 
find the hungry capitalist. It is good for the 
men that they should be physically robust. It 
is also good business for the employer. And the - 
greatest of these (to the employer) is the good 
business. 


0 0 O | 
The Paris Herald reports the death, in Pitts- 


burg, of John Brislin, the inventor of modern 
rolling mill machinery. John was a boyhood 
friend of Andrew Carnegie, and Jolin thought, 
when, in conjunction with Anton Vinnac, he | 
perfected his patent, that his old pal, Andrew, 
who was in the steel business, would see him | 
through all right. Instead of which, John and - 
Anton had to take action against the Carnegie | 
Steel Company for stealing and working their | 


what Mr. Lamel may regard as the minutie of , 23 manna from heaven. ‘Take the doles im your 
stride but do not allow them to divert you from 


your purpose a hair's breadth. Concentrate upon 


Marxian economics, 80 it has been at pains to | 
discover the error of the pseudo-Socialist Parties | 


in order that it might, by dissociating itself | THE WORLD for the working class and, as the 


from such error, and the confusion which it | 
must inevitably work, present a clear issue to | 
the working class. 

0 0 O 


This clear issue is absolutely necessary to en- | 


scriptures have it, all other things shall be 


added unto you. 


ALEGRA. 


patent. They estimated their invention to be | | 
worth 40,000,000 dollars. Andrew's company able the working class to begin to build up that | 
offered them 100,000 dollars. They refused and © organisation upon which it must rely in the | 
the States District Court gave a verdict intheir | struggle of the future. hat is essential to | 
favour. Then old pal Andrew’s company took  ¢lass-conscious action—the only action that can | 
the case to the Federal Court of Appeal which, © effect working-class emancipation. Wherefore, | 
being a court of commercial justice and An- | to Mr. Lamel and all those whose desire it is to r ' ‘ 
drew’s company easily having the most money, | do all that men may to forward the revolution, | 1905 fifth amongst the nations of 3the world in 
naturally reversed the order of the lower court. | we throw out the challenge to show us wherein ' point of population, being exceeded by Russia, 
Having no more money to fight, Anton died of | our position is unsound. Failing that—and in _ the United States, Germany, and--strange to 
grief and John lost his eyesight and Andrew by ' the three years of our existence it has not been | say—Japan. Whereas we had 43,221,000 peo- 
the grace of God and the poverty of his old pal, | done once—we insist that the S.P.G.B. is the | bj¢ in 1905, compared with 39,221,000 in 185, 
waxed fat upon the invention that didn t belong only Party of the workers, and that in it all | the corresponding figures relating to Japan are 


POPULATION AND PAUPERISM. 


———:0:—--— 
AcoorDING to a statistical abstract issued by the 
Board of Trade, the United Kingdom was in 


to him and began to make a name as a philan- | 
thropist and library purveyor. Recently John 


received a letter from Andrew in which Andrew | 


seems to have held out some hope that John 


might expect some justice soon and John was | 


so shocked that he died of heart failure. 
0 0 0 


Wander Socialism of course, it will be impos- 
sible for genius to reap the reward due toit. It | 
is only under capitalism that genius can hope | 


to secure adequate recognition. All the same 


I don’t marvel that John died. 
Oo Oo 0 

There is no other movemert in the world, unless 
perhaps the Christian Church, which numbers 
among its professed followers so many who fail to 
understand or appreciate, the meaning and appli- 
cation of its fundamenial teachings, as does Social- 
ism in England. This is the more remarkable as 
the points in dispute are scientific facts, capable of 
the fullest and most complete demonstration. 

E. J. Lamel in “ Justice,” 6.4.07. 


Many a true word spoken even in Justice. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Lamel, but cannot 
allow the exception which he makes in favour 
of the S.D.F., to which he belongs. 

0 0 0 

Our objection to the S.D.F. is quite as strong 
as Mr. Lamel’s objection to the pseudo-Socialists 
who will have none of the S.D.F. because that 
organisation refuses “to accept an anemic, 


milk-and-water ‘ Socialism ’ as the genuine, full- | 


blooded article.” And our objection to the 
S.D.F. is for very much the same reason. S.D. 
‘‘ Socialism” is anzemic and milk-and-water as 
Mr. Lamel will find if he will peruse fairly the 
statement of the position set out ,in the Mani- 
festo of The Socialist Party of Great Britain 
(price 1d.) 
0 0 0 

It is curious, too, to find a writer like Mr. 

Lamel, who seems to pose as an exponent of the 


scientific view, making reference to the private | 


ownership of land and capital, as though the 
common ownership of capital, like the common 
ownership of land, was conceivable. He speaks 
of the predictions of Marx with the air of one 
who has Marx at his finger-tips. 
really knew his Marx he would not confuse (as he 
appears to do) capital with wealth. 
0 0 0 


Nor would he fall into the error common 
among those unscientific persons whom he so 


vigorously trounces, that the working class | 


which “suffered the most” in prosecuting the 


South African War, ‘‘ now has, directly or in- | 


directly, to pay the piper.” Asa matter of fact 
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| ciation of all the facts of the economic situation | 


But if he | 


Socialists (the term connotes a scientific appre- | 


and needs no qualification) should be organised | 

for the purpose of giving effective assistance in | 

the working-class struggle for freedom. 
0 0 0 


At the meeting of the London Central Unem- 
ployed Committee (April 5th)— 

Mr. Lansbury said he thought it was time the | 
Body seriously considered their position. THEY 
HAD FOOLED THE UNEMPLOYED LAST 
WINTER. 
Parliament voting £200,000 and setting up in Lon- |} 
don elaborate and costly machinery, and yet they | 
had not been able to spend that money in providing — 
work. . 





47,975,000 and 42,271,000 respectively. Many 
people, including the Bishops, profess to be 
seriously alarmed at the decrease in our birth- 
rate; but the curious thing is that thuse who 


| are most concerned about our birth-rate are do- 


ing their best to further reduce the population 
by promoting schemes for emigration. If such 
schemes only dealt with ‘“ undesirables,” they 
would be an unmixed blessing ;_ but their pro- 
moters are only too careful to let it be known 
that ‘‘ No wastrels need apply ” ; and, as a mat- 


They had the amusing spectacle of | ter of fact, such would not be accepted on the 


other side, even if they managed to elude obser- 
vation on this. What, then, is going on is that 
the bone and sinew of the country is being sent 


They had registered the unemployed, investigated | away, while the weaklings are left behind to 


their birth, and ‘“‘inquested’’ them up and down | 


swell our workhouse population and crowd the 


London, and the result had been that a petty few | shelters of the Salvation Army. 


thousand had received a few weeks’ employment. | 


He protested against the way in which things were 
being managed and against the man at the head of 
affairs and the whole of his wretched department. . 

He protested against the return of £90,000 to the 
Treasury and against the man who was dc ing it. 


The Liberal Government was fooling the unem- | paupers, or at the rate of 26 per 1,000 of the 


ployed. 
0 0 0 


And thisis the organisation brought intoexist- 


: ence by the Government measure for which the 


S.D.F. claimed credit! This is the abortion 
which was hailed by ‘‘ Labour’’ members, (and 
those who want to be ‘‘ Labour” members,) as 
something very like a revolution. For the first 
time, we were told, Parliament had recognised its 
duty towards the out-of-work. For the first time 
the legislature had admitted its moral obligation 
—and soon. We pointed out at the time that the 
. thing was a fraud—must be a fraud and could 
not by any chance beany other. And now Lans- 


. bury comes along to say that the unemployed has | 


been ‘‘ inquested” and ‘‘ fooled” and that prac- 
tically nothing had been done or could be done. 
0 0 0 


What now? Well, if the unemployed are not 
sick to death of the dreary business ; if they are 
content to believe that their self-styled repre- 

| sentatives in the House are doing everything 
needful or possible ; if they can still manage to 


| 
| 
| 


in them—faith in others doing what they re- 
| quire—if these things still are, then the next 
| step will be the step that was taken last. And 
| it will be productive of the same result. But if 





unemployed problem will not be solved, they 
| will not be hungry. 





find spiritual sustenance from the faith that is | 


| the unemployed recognise the futility of starv- | 
ing and insist for themselves upon the right to | 
the things which are life, then, although the 


| 


We have no means of knowing how pauperis 
is dealt with in the other countries of the world ; 
but our own poor we have “always with us.” It 
would appear, from a recent return, that there 
are at present in London more than 12-5,000) 


| population, this mass of pauperism being greater 


than in any year since 1572, except I'M and 
1905. It appears, too, that while out-door 
pauperisn is decreasing, the rush to the work- 
house continues, and that there are now in the 
London workhouses 78,603 paupers-—which is 
the highest number ever recorded. Many of 
the workhouses are either overcrowded or full, 
and the Guardians are at their wits’ end to know 
how to deal with the overflow. The ratio of pau- 
pers differs in a remarkable manner in the dif- 
ferent workhouse centres of the Metropolis. Thus 
in Hampstead it is as low as 8°5 per 1,000, while 
in the Strand it is as high as 764 and in Hol- 
born as 49°4. Again, 15°1in Fulham compares 
with 47°5 in Poplar and 47°3 in Bermondsey ; 
while Wandsworth is as low as 17'] and Cam- 
berwell (in the same district) as high as 32"). 
In the Western district Paddington comes out 
at 15.8 and Chelsea at 51-2, or just double ; 
while Kensington at 17°0 compares with St. 
George’s at 29°3, and with Westminster at 24's. 
No doubt there must always be a wide range 
in districts so differently circumstanced ; but 
the excessive ratios in the Strand and Holborn 
seem to call for special explanation. Outside 
London the number of paupers relieved on July 
1, 1906, was 731,344, and this, added to the 
number in London, makes a grand total of 
865,794 for the United Kingdom, being at the 
rate of 25.1 per 1,000 of the population, as com- 
pared with 26 in London alone. | 
Financial News. 
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The Significance of May-Day. 

Tue First of May of our own times is in dir- 
ect contrast to the May-day of old. The old 
festival had an organic connection with the 
daily work of the people. The old games, the 
decorations of greenery and flowers, the bringing 
home of the May ; these reflected the joy of all 
at the awakening of nature, at the promise of 
the crops to come, and at the growing light and 


warinth of the season. To-day, however, agri- | 


culture has ceased to occupy the premier place 
and is consequently no longer reflected in the 
holidays of the people. On St. Lubbock’s days, 


it is true, the joyless proletariat have, at the | 
dictates of manufacture, brief breathing spells; | 
but these are no spontaneous festivals of the | 


people, and brief though they be they are all 

too long for the scanty wages of many. 
Agriculture itself is, indeed, with intensive 

culture and the growing use of machinery, fast 


becoming «n industry. The increase in culture | 


under shelter and the rapidity of communication | 


with other climes also diminish greatly the im- 
portance of the seasons, and tend to complete 


the change wrought by the rise of manufacture | 


in the significance of the First of May. 

To the sentimentalist, even in these times, 
May-day is still the festival of nature, and repre- 
sents the past to which he would fain return. 
He is indeed the true impossiblist. But May- 


day in that sense is a mockery to the modern | 
wage-slave who, surrounded by a landscape of | 


bricks and morter, can see no change that be- 
tokens Nature's awakening from her winter 
slumbers. 

The First of May, though nearly all its old 


associations are for ever lost, has nowa new and | 


deeper meaning. It comes to the toilers as seed 
time for the harvest to come; a seed time of 
fraternity and organisation with their fellows, 
for the harvest of deliverance from wage slavery. 
May-day yet retains a portion of its old signifi- 
cance; it is still a festival of the people, of 
those who work. No God has brought to these 
the word of Salvation, and no promise of a | 
reward in Heaven can for ever dull them to 
resent injustice. The proletariat’s Revelation | 
fies in its own toilsome life, and its Heaven can 
only be the result of its own efforts. | 
The first of May is, then, a worker's festival, 
a pledge of fraternity and internationalism, an | 
awakening to the social mission of the working 


class. It is not a day that should be wasted by | be, rectify its policy. But it is not because they . 
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the workers in begging crumbs from the groan- | have made mistakes that we oppose so-called 


ing table of those who have robbed them, but a 
day of education and organisation ; a marshal- 
ling of forces for the conquest of the world by 
Labour. 


Science plas Practice. 

Criticism is not usually the pleasantest of 
medicines, but in the right proportions it is un- 
doubtedly beneficial. It is, however, most cur- 
ious that those to whom a modicum of criticism 
would be most useful have in general the great- 
est objection to the dose. Thus we have some 
members of the various ‘‘ Labour” parties ob- 
jecting to criticism of their foolish organisations. 


They object that we criticise other parties too | 


much, and sometimes hint that if we confined 
ourselves to theoretical and general articles we 
should have a much larger circulation for our 
official organ. Strangely enough those who de- 
precate our criticism of their pet “Labour” 
parties have no objection—quite the contrary-— 
to our virile criticism of the orthodox political 


parties. Clearly, then, it is not trenchant crit- 
icism to which they object, but solely criticism 
of themselves. 

It is probably true that a larger circulation 
and much praise could be obtained by masking 
our opinion of the pseudo-Socialist crowd, and 
we are aware that spread-eagle journals have 
been published at a profit by being “all things 
to all men,” but the object of The Socialist 
Party is neither circulation nor praise, but the 
intelligent co-operation of the working-class for 
Socialism. And in the education of the work- 
ing class the analysis of contemporary political 
organisations is necessary and important. 

Past issues ef this journal show that the im- 
portance of the scientific side of our educational 
work is fully realised. Indeed, the principles of a 
genuine working-class party could be based on 
no superficial eclecticism. In view of the unity 
of all things, its conception of Society must be 
consistent with all the facts and consistent also 
with itself. A hotchpot of gleanings of worn- 
out capitalistic economics such as comprises the 
stock-in-trade of the average “labour leader,” 
or a smattering of bourgeois learning and phil- 
osophy such as makes the mental furniture of 
peregrinating middle-class paradoxes, is no 
material upon which a world-wide working- 
class movement for the regeneration of Society 
can advance to a successful issue. 

The science upon which the working-class 
can work out its deliverance must be harmonious 
and consistent asa whole and in logical relation- 
ship tothe principles of science in general. We 
are therefore Marxians, since in the philosophy 
and economics of Marx we have those principles 


' that alone can take their place in the scientific 


conception of organic and social life. Only Marx- 
ian economics can withstand the attacks of the 
interested apologists of capitalism. All the 
world over, capitalism rightly regards Marxian 
Socialism as te enemy, and the revisionists and 
pseudo-Socialist labour men, whose intellectual 
pabulum consists of the dregs of capitalist phil- 
osophy, are hailed by Press and platform of the 
ruling class as allies of the existing order against 
the ‘‘dogmatic”’ Socialists. 

The primary importance of science, therefore, 
we clearly recognise; but just as criticism which 
is not based upon knowledge is worthless, so 
also theory, however sound, which is not trans- 
lated into practice is useless. Your theorist pure 
and simple is a very pleasant man, he is indeed 
quite harmless—-and as useless; but let a man 
with a true and consistent philosophy of things 
translate that philosophy into deeds, let him 
illuminate contemporaneous events with the 
light of his philosophy, and straightway he is 
transformed into a most unpleasant and “ dog- 
matic” person to those in the wrong and to 


those whose practice is at variance with their 
| 


theory. 

Our Declaration of Principles shows definitely 
where we stand. It has not been, and we believe 
-annot be successfully attacked, and on it we 
consistently base our political policy. We are 
not, however, Simon Pures, for we know that 
mistakes are too easily made. A sound organis- 
ation will indeed learn from them and, if need 
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Jabour” parties, but because of their persist- 
| ent pursuit, in spite of protest, in spite of bitter 
_ working-class experience, of a policy of confusion 
_anderror. It is not because they have once 
| halted by the way that we oppose the pseudo- 
Socialist parties, but because while professing 
_ to be based upon Socialist principles they per- 
| sistently and, through their leaders, consciously 
| violate those fundamental principles in their 
| confusionist and place-hunting policy. Theory, 
| we urge, must be wedded to practice. 
| The rank and file of these organisations we 
| believe to be mainly disinterested and truth- 
| Seeking but as yet ignorant of the whole truth 
| and hypnotised by personality, and it is our 
duty to place the truth before them and to 
break the spell that binds them. Both abstract 
science and criticism find thus their rightful 
place in our propaganda; frank and sincere 
criticism in order that error and charlatanism 
may be destroyed, and Socialist science as the 
basis of sound principles and policy. 

It is true that the working class are outside 
and largely ignorant of all existing organisa- 
tions, and it is of course our first duty to make 
them Socialists ; but we should be truly culp- 
| able if through cowardice or mistaken tolerance 

we failed to show those we have converted that 

their new-found faith could not be advanced 
within such organisations as the “Labour 

Party,” the I.L.P. and the S.D.F. For the spine- 

less vote and subscription catching policies of 

these parties, their alliances with sections of the 
| capitalist class, and the fact that they devote 
practically the whole of their energies to the 
| furtherance of 2ozens of quack measures rather 
| than to Socialism, show plainly that they are 
hopeless for the revolutionary Socialist move- 
ment. Indeed, if wé failed to warn the workers 
| of these pitfalls in their path, it would be 
| Worse than cowardice — it would be downright 
treachery. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


| Trine Ustox Law, by Herman Cohen of the 

Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 2nd edition, 

Cloth, 6s. net. (Publishers, Sweet and Max- 

well, Chancery Lane, W.C.) 

Mr. Coney endeavours to make plain the state 
of the law regarding trade unions, and shows, 
incidentally, that the meaning of several sections 
of the new Act is open to question. To us the 
ambiguity of the law appears calculated ; indeed, 
the law has yet to be passed through which, in 
a technical sense, it is impossible for a coach 
and four to be driven. 

Many of the “labour leaders” fondly imagine 
that if a capitalist government could but be in- 
duced-to pass certain laws all would be well. 
They are, however, oblivious of the fact that all 
capitalist laws (so far as the workers are con- 
cerned) are doubly damned ; damned by ambig- 
uity in the making, and damned by capitalist 
interests and control in the administration. 

The ruling class are past masters in the art of 
bluff, and even if they, as a working-class sopor- 
ific, pass any law they know that their political 
control enables them by judicious administra- 
tion to make every such law serve capitalist 
interests. 

The book before us (which can be obtained 
at greatly reduced rates through the London 
Trades Council) consists of 200 well printed 
pages and gives the text of the Trades Disputes 
Act, 1906, and of the various other Acts of Par- 
liament directly affecting Trade Unions, together 


| with explanations, comments, and the citation 


of cases in point. A useful book for the social 
student. 


Socrausne Lessoxs. Boggart Mill. By F. H. 


Rose, 20 pp., 1d. Pioneer Press, Manchester. 

An illustrated story upon a basis of spirit- 
ualism, wherein an old and disused mill be- 
comes the scene of the revenge of the spirits of 
departed factory children upon their masters 
and foremen whose spirits are chased to hell. 
The story is interestingly written but it is not 
~asy to see why it deserves the title of a 
* Socialistic Lesson.’ 
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A LOOK ROUND. 
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Mr. Louis A. HILL, to whose utterances I have | 
previously referred in these columns, continues | 
his advocacy of an Eight Hours Act for bakers 
and continues to make unprovable statements 
jn connection therewith. 


*, * 


In communications to the Daily News and 
the Daily Express recently, he stated that the 
passing of the bill would “ find work for prac- | 
tically every unemployed baker in London” and 
“would find employment in London alone for | 
some 4,000 or 5,000 extra hands.” Now in my | 
humble opinion Mr. Hill knows he cannot jus- | 
tify these statements, hence his refusal to debate | 
the matter with a member of the S.P.G.B., when | 
asked to do so at the meeting of bakers lield at 
Canning Town on February 9th. 


* , * 


In the February issue of the Journeymen 
Bakers’ Magazine, Mr. Jenkins, General Secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, reported that during the Labour Con- 
ference at Belfast he visited one of the largest 
and most up-to-date bakeries in the city, and 
‘had special facilities offered me to examine the 
newest machinery that had been introduced 
from a labour-saving point of view, and found, 
as I had expected, that every development of 
machinery was throwing men out of work, the 
result being that 102 men were on the out-of- 
work list, so that with a 700 membership, one 
out of every seven were out of work, which 
represents a very serious state of things ; up to 
now they have been able to deal with this small 
army of unemployed, but from all appearances 
they may be eventually hard pushed to provide 
for them unless by a serious increase of contri- 
butions, notwithstanding they are working under 


a 48 hour week.” 





* , * 


According to the British Baker for April 19 
last, Mr. Jenkins attended the Annual Dinner 
of the Portsmouth Branch of the A.U.O.B. & C. 


on April 10 and in replying to the toast of | 


“The Amalgamated Union,” laid special stress 


on the Eight Hours Day Bill for the Baking | 
Trade now before Parliament, which had, he 
said, been rendered necessary by the excessive | 
labour forced on those who could find employ- | 


ment, the result, in connection with modern 


improvement, being an ever-increasing army of | 


unemployed bakers, which the proposed Bill 
would practically eliminate. Where ten or fifteen 
years since ten or eleven sacks was considered 


a fair output per man, now double that amount | 


was the output in many of the factories, and it 


was evident that something to alter the con- | 


ditions of the workers was an absolute necessity. 


Mig ie 


Once again I ask Mr. Hill, and also Mr. | 
Jenkins, to reconcile their extravagant state- | 
ments with the actual facts as admitted by, at | 


any rate, the last-named. 


*  * 


That “Radical of Radicals,” Mr. Horatio | 
Bottomley, has made Mr. Featherstone Asquith | 
a present of a suggestion, but does not fora | 


moment suppose that Mr. Asquith will adopt 
it. Hesays: “An Old Age Pension of 5s. per 
week for every law-abiding citizen 
otherwise “ deserving” or not—of the age of 


seventy years and upwards, who cares to claimit. | 


That will exactly fit the case—and Mr. Asquith’s 


name will go down to posterity as that of 
the great (Chancellor who, out of the country’s | 
wealth, fed and clothed the aged when their | 


powers of contributing to it were exhausted. 
No man could seek a higher reputation than 
this.” 


~~ © 


Oh! that will be joyful. Most members of 


the working class are “too old at forty.” The | 
great friendly societies, who take care only to | 


enrol ‘“ good lives,” show in their statistics the 


number of middle-aged members who, mainly 
And if they | 


because of unemployment, lapse. 
can only manage to “hang on” until they are 
70, and never break the law, Horatio would 
give them five shillings per week! 


whether | 
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This, in Mr. Bottomley’s opinion, will enable | tance of Keir Hardie and his friends to take 
tlem to feed and clothe themselves. I should | action concerning such a glaring illustration of 
like to see Bottomley, Asquith & Co. doing it at | that class war which they declare is only a 
the price. And what about rent ? “ shibboleth ” and “a reactionary and whiggish 

x. * precept, certain to lead the movement away from 


* : Sige toe ange 

In the following year Mr. Bottomley would | *he teal aims of Socialism. 
extend the pensions to those of 65 years of age, *, * 
thus bringing himeelf ano line with those other A formal report has been issued ly the 
advocates of justice” for the equneaat-oot Departmental Committee appointed to inquire 
workers, the Labour Party, saw relies : a into the “ probable economic effect of a limit 
G. N. Barnes, urged this oe ay She cAOUBE of eight hours to the working day of coal 
of Commons in February, 1906. mines.” Some interesting evidence has been 

* * | . . 2 
* given, particularly as to the effect of a reduction 

In sending stamps for twelve months’ sub- | in other industries. Mr. H. F. Donaldson, 
scription to THe Sociatist Staxparp, “ Wrong | M.I.C.FE., chief superintendent of the Ordnance 
Fount” expresses his appreciation of our efforts | Factories, Woolwich, detailed how the hours in 
to produce an interesting and instructive jour- | the factories had been reduced from 54 to 4s, 
nal, the reading of which has greatly strength- | Their method of work was really piecework, and 
ened him. He is a member of the 8.D.F., and | the production had been approximately the 
has been recently a municipal candidate for | same as under the old regime. The attendance 
that body. He does not wish his nameand town | of the men had been more regular since the 
to be mentioned, as “the time has not yet | shortening of the hours. He did not think that 
arrived,” whatever that may mean. He adds:— | tle reduction had meant an increased intensity 
“You have a good work ahead ; it is good if | of labour, but it did mean “ hustle.” 
only for what the ‘8.8.’ has taught me, although e % 
I am still ashamed of my ignorance. Go on, * 
Lads!” 





Mr. J. Lowrie, manager of the Royal Army 
Clothing Factory, Grosvenor Road, also gave 
evidence. He said that at his establishment 
there were employed 1,532 women and girls, 
of whom 1,385 were on piece work. Until 1894 
they were working 53 hours per week, after 
which year they were reduced to 48. He did not 
think this reduction of seven hours had made 

' any difference in the output : there was the same 
He considered 


*, * 


Well, we cannot expect to dispel ignorance 
all at once. It took many years for some of us 
who were in the S.D.F. to arrive at the stage of 
entirely breaking away from the reform and 
palliative mongering of that body. But at last 
“the time arrived,” and we formed the S.P.G.B. 


* , x ie : 
* | elliciency in the shorter hours. 


One paragraph in ‘‘ Wrong Fount’s” letter | it had been an economic success. 
is undoubtedly based upon an insuflicient know- ae 
ledge of the facts, and may also be due to some * 
prejudice on his part against us. Ile says: 
‘might I suggest that there is a vast difference 
between criticism and villification—although I 
must confess that the latter weapon is not used | 

| 80 much now as it was formerly by you. That | 
is good, too.” | 


And there are some folks who talk of dealing 
with the unemployed problem by enacting an 
Fight Hours Day! 

J. Kay. 


= _ > 


66 os 

Now, I do not think it can be charged against | ON CO OPERATORS AND DIVI. 
us that we have ever villified anyone in the col- ! oe 
umus of this journal. To villify means to de- | 
grade by slander and a slander is a false or | 
malicious report. So far as we know, no 
**slanders”’ have ever appeared and every effort 
will be made to keep them out. Upon recon- 
sideration “* Wrong Fount” will no doubt with- 
draw his remark. 


Tue “ In Focus” paragraphist of the Co-opera- 
tors monthly, The Wheatsheaf, deplores in the 
March issue the fact that “Some co-operators care 
nothing about .. beauty and fragrance and ex- 
pansion of life’ which, it seems, are as nothing 
beside a 3s.° divi.” * What” he goes on depre- 
catingly “if quajity is reduced or prices ad- 


* * 
vaneed or wages kept low or depreciations wil 


* 
On Wednesday, September 6th, 1905 (one 
year and eight months ago), whilst the Trade 
Union Congress was sitting at Ilanley, over a 
hundred people were evicted during a heavy 
downpour of rain from their homes at New 
Hemsworth, near Barnsley, at the instance of 
the Colliery Company, with whom they were in 
dispute. Other evictions followed later. ‘The 
dispute is not yet settled, and the evicted ones 
have not yet returned to “their” homes. They 
are endeavouring to subsist on the few shillings 
that can be raised by making charitable appeals 
to their fellow members of the working class, 
who have not suflicient for themselves. 


ey & 


Kor fourteen months out of the twenty there 
has been a “Labour” Party in the House of 
(Commons, specially claiming to represent the 
‘Trade Unionists, of whom the Hemsworth col- 
liers forma part. While the colliers and their 
wives and children have been suffering and 
starving, the * Labour” Party have been earn- 
ing the encomiums of the capitalist party, and 
boasting of their “sensibility, adaptability, and 
respectability.” One of them (Ramsay Mac- 
donald) moved the adjournment of the House 
to discuss the shooting of natives in Natal, but : 
none (not even W. Thorne, S.D.F.) has risked | average co-operator on his every-day side will be 
his reputation for “sensibility, adaptability, prepared toassert.  _ 
and respectability” by denouncing the dam- What is the attraction held out by the aver- 
nable system which produces such outrages as hy every society of my knowledge 
the Hemsworth evictions. a 


* ,. * 


“ Wrong Fount” may accuse me of villifica- 
tion, but can he deny that what I have written 
is true and justifiable ? 


| ig ® out of the profits of the store. and se on 


reserve funds neglected, or stocks inflated or 
expenses Carried forward. or educational conmuit- 
tees thwarted, or the poor kept out of the move- 
ment? dazzling ‘divi’ makes amends for all.” 

Why, certainly. If the Wheatsheaf writer 
thought to find it otherwise he is very mines 
out of focus. What does he suppose co-opera- 
tors take up their shares for? — “beauty ane 
fragrance and expansion of life’? | Not mue's 

not, that is, unless “beauty and fragrance 
and expansion of life are secured for tlie ind.- 
vidual cooperators through their dividends, 
They are in the business for precisely the sani 
reason that the shareholder is many other joit- 
stock concern —for what they can get outot it. 

If it were asserted that '!) per cent. of cope 
erators were such first and foremost) for civi- 
dends, it would probably be an understatement. 
Iam not, of course, concerned to deny thiat 
“beauty and fragrance” anda few other odds wid 
ends aretucked away inthe lumber roomsol their 
co-operative being. And J} doubt not that upon 
show days the contemplation of these musty 
virtues and worm-eaten ideals is most) grateful 
and comforting. But that any of these qualities 
enter into the effective every-day calculations (1 
the average co-operator no one Who knows the 


age society 

to induce outsiders to take up shares? High 
dividends. What the bait in which the look is 
imbedded ?— Large profits. What is the virtue 
extolled above all other virtues by the great men 
of the co-operative movement dike Holvoake ? 
Self-help and thrift and a heuse of your own 
Inthe 





| Of course one can quite understand the relue- circumstances the really sarprisine thing tore 
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is that anybody professing knowledge of the 


real inwardness of the movement should give 
expression to such hopelessly antiquated views 
as those of the “ In Focus ” writer. 


I say hopelessly antiquated because at one time | 


it was the correct thing to emphasize the ideal- 
istic side of the movement. But that was many 
moons agone. To-day co-operation is frankly 
a business, and the only ideal known to busi- 
ness is larger profits. Of course there is nothing 
against the “co-op” working its way to any 
success possible as a business, in the same way 
that any other capitalist concern works. The 
objection [ raise is against the attempt of some 
of its apologists to cant about its moral effects 
as a progressive, enlightening, uplifting force 
as against the immoral effects of profit-monger- 
ing capitalism, while all the time they prate 
their societies are dangling “large profits”’ car- 
rot-wise in front of the noses of the proletariat. 

I suppose the soft and gentle co-operator —if 
he is very soft—believes that there is some 
special virtue in his business which relieves his 
“divi” of the coarse and vulgar stigma of rob- 
bery which attaches to all other forms of profit. 
I suppose it is inconceivable to him that his 
quarterly or annual “ share-out” is derived from 
precisely that same method of exploitation of the 
working-class producer which he deplores on 
special occasions with such lachrymose lament- 
ation. I suppose he lays the flattering unction 
to his soul that the mere fact of being employed 
in the elevating atmosphere of a co-operative 
store is sufficient compensation for the happy 
shop assistant he employs, whose conditions 
in other respects differ in no material degree 
from those of most other shop-assistants. Or 
is it because our co-operator has to pay in excess 
of outside prices for so many things of inferior 
quality that he thinks he has made sufficient 
sacrifice for the movement, and cannot be ex- 
pected to pay high wages or provide better con- 
ditions, particularly when his employees are 
receiving as good a wage as he (the co-operator) 
is himself getting from his own capitalist 
employer. ; 

However that may be, the outstanding fact 
remains that the co-operative movement is a 
business dependent for its success upon its 
ability to enter the capitalist arena in effective 
competition with capitalist undertakings for 
trade. It may provide for the workers employed 
slightly better conditions in some respects than 
obtain in some other capitalist concerns. Lut 
it will do this, as capitalist Cadbury has done it, 
primarily because it has been shown to pay and 
only afterwards, and only then perhaps, for the 
sake of ‘beauty and fragrance and expansion 
of life.” But it will always, because it must, 
maintain its essentially capitalist basis—there 
is no such thing as a Socialistic oasis in a cap- 
italistic desert. [ts dividends will always repre- 
sent labour exploitation—there is no such thing 
as profits dissuciated from robbery. And altho’ 


perchance it may exude a little something recog- | 


nisable to its members as “‘ beauty and fragrance 
and expansion of life,” there is no hope in it at 
all for the working-class until they have attained 


that level of mental development by which alone | 


they will be able to appreciate their position 
and their power and give expression to that 


appreciation by taking over in their own inter- | 
| “King’s Ward will be contested in the interests | 


ests as producers the whole of the means by 
which they are able to create and distribute the 
wealth of the world. 

To that end it is merely folly to allege present 
day co-operative societies contribute. All they 
do is to bring into existence a class of petty 


capitalists whose interests as such, clashing with | 


their interests as members of the working class, 
must tend to maintain that condition of mud- 


o dled thought upon which the continued domin- | 


ation of the capitalist absolutely depends. For 
the reasons, therefore, (1) that the co-operative 


movement enlists its membership largely from | 
the wage-earning class upon an anti-working | 


class appeal ; because (2) the ignorance mani- 
fested in the response is, 80 far as possible, 


muintained inside the movement ; because (3) | 
| ture. If not, where were you last year to allow 


| the statement to pass unrepudiated ? 


working-class ignorance is the one barrier which 
we as a Socialist party have to break down 


before we, in common with the-rest of our class, | 
can move forward to our freedom; for briefly | 


these three reasons we are and must always be 
opposed to the co-operative movement. 
AGRA. 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


WATFORD WOBBLERS! 


0 


Tue article by Comrade F. Hesley in the last 
issue is to the point. It serves to emphasise 
statements we have often made in our local 
reports as to the condition of inextricable muddle 


| and (to us) transparent make-believe in which 


our local opponents are floundering. 

Such opponents! List to the initials of some 
of the organisations in which they are enrolled : 
S.D.F., [LLP., FS. LRC., LC. T. & LC., 
S. & LE.C., LL, W. & D.P.A., W.H. & H.C. 

I fear I have only given a few. But omissions 
are pardonable. They or so rapidly. This 
week's list will probably be incomplete next 
week. : 

They are all engaged in setting the working- 
class house in order, these opponents. And all 
of them have different notions of the way to do 
it. Because all of them have different ideas as 
to what the disorder is. Therefore it is hardly 
surprising if the working-class house remains 
untidy. Is it? 

But all of them have a common epithet for use 
against us. It is an epithet coined by their 
leaders to cover their lack of argument. It is 
their only argument against us. It is—impossi- 
blist ! 

When we say, “dear friends, you are on 
the wrong track,” they say—impossiblists ! 
When we offer to prove they are making a 
confusion and calling it an order, they reply 
—impossiblists! When we urge them to con- 
sider a more excellent way they cry out upon 
us—impossiblists ! 

It is the common tie that binds them together. 
Yet they are not grateful to us for providing 
them with it. Quite the contrary. I suppose 
they feel that it is’nt a very strong argument 
after all. 


doesn’t surprise me. I know ’em. I'm only sur- 
prised that they didn’t call him “ impossiblist.” 


| Perhaps they were so coufused that they could'nt | 


even think of that. 


Let me augment Hesley’s article by a further 


instance. This time it will be a case indicative 
of our upponents’ high standard of veracity. Or 


perhaps it is only a low standard of memory. | 


The reader can judge. 
Writing in the Watford Critte for April, 
G.T.H.K. refers to the results of the recent 


Urban District Council Elections thus: ‘ Re- | 
member this is the first occasion of a Socialist | 
; candidature for the Urban District Council in 
| either of these wards. Both Mr. Drew and Mr. | 
| Judge in the King’s Ward . . 


Labour candidates 
Socialism.” ; 


Notice that “28. 


t year without mention of 


The italics belong to 


_G.T.H.K. He is quite certain about it. Thisis | 
| the first time. | 
And observe the Misters. They make assur- | 
’ ance doubly sure. They were not Socialist can- 


didates. Therefore they are not Comrades Drew 


and Judge. Only Misters. Surely this 1s the | 


first time. 

Let us see. And remember that the Watford 
Critic is the local organ of the S.D.F. 

This is from the Critic for March, 1906: 


of Labour by two of its finest exponents. . . . 
They are consciously working hard and contin- 
uously in the sacred name of a down-trodden 


humanity. In this they have a fixed purpose | 
| and will be no trimmers.” 
On this I will ask two questions. Can any but | 
' Socialists be among the finest exponents of the 
| interests of Labour? Can any but Socialists 
work hard for down-trodden humanity without, | 
| consciously or unconsciously, trimming? I | 
| pause for G.T.H.K’s reply. 


The Critic again. April, 1906: Drew and 
Judge “are avowed Socialists and members of 
a militant Socialist organisation —the I.L.P.” 


Now G.T.H.K. Is that true? If so, this is | 


not the first occasion of a “Socialist” candida- 


Shall I tell you where you were? You were 
organising the election work of Drew and Judge. 


You, a member of the 8.D.F. then,as now! And | 
| you were introducing your comrades Drew and | 
| Judge at a public meeting as two able expon- | 





. ran as plain | 


May 4th, 1907. 


ents of Socialism whom you were very happy to 
support !' 

Now, what’s your game? Yes! yes! I know 
I'm an “ impossiblist,” but what’s your game ? 
Is it that you want to obscure the fact that as 
compared with last year’s results your party's 
eandidates were this year snowed under? Or 
what ? 

Is your poem that although Judge and Drew 
were Socialists they did not run as such? If so 

ou stand confessed as the champion of fraudu- 
ent candidatures. And if your present view is 
that such candidatures are wrong and harmful, 
why are you associated with an organisation that 
is to-day working with the parties responsible 
for such candidatures ? 

I pause for some more replies. When I get 


| them I shall have a little more to say. If I don’t 


get them I may still have a little more to say. 
And I think G.T.H.K. will be interested in that 
little more. 

Anyhow, this is the local position. It is syn- 


| chronised in the case cited. A condition of 


mess, muddle, and make-believe. Of paltering 
piffle and prevarication. Of contortion and con- 
fusion confounded. 

And when we say this sort of thing is stupid 
and stultifying we are “ impossiblists.”” When 
we say that in a multitude or organisations 
there is no virtue, we are “ impossiblists.” 
When we say the truth must be spoken and not 
burked or blinked, we are ‘“ impossiblists.”’ 
When we say that Socialism is the only remedy 
for working-class ills, that to advocate less at 
any time is futile and disappointing and danger- 
ous, we are “ impossiblists.” 

Well! well! we are the “ impossiblists.” 
The S.D.F., LL.P., F-S., ete., ete., ete. ad naus- 


| eum are the “ possiblists.”” So must it be. But 


I should like to hear G.T.H.K’s explanations. 
B.R. 


THE GENTURY OF CAPITALISM. 


| I’m sure they would be helpful. 

Hesley has reported the muddle at Hyndman’s | 
meeting. He has indicated the confusion into | 
which a simple question can throw them. This | 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
STOOD FOR. 
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WHAT THE 


THE nineteenth century was the century of cap- 
italism. Capitalism filled that century to over- 


' flowing with its commerce, its industry, its 


manners, its fashions, its literature, its arts, its 
science, its philosopliy, its religion, its politics 
and its civil code, more universal than the laws 
imposed by Rome upon the nations of the 
ancient world. ‘lhe capitalist movement, starting 
from England, the United States, and France, 
has shaken the foundations of Europe and of 
the world. It bas forced the old feudal mon- 
archies of Austria and Germany -and the bar- 
baric despotism of Russia to put themselves in 


| line; and in these last days it has gone into the 


extreme east, into Japan, where it has overthrown 


| the feudal system and implanted the industry 


and the politics of capitalism. 

Capitalism has taken possession of our planet ; 
its fleets bring together the continents which 
oceans had separated ; its railroads, spanning 
mountains and deserts, furrow the earth, the 


| electric wires, the nervous system of the globe, 


bind all nations together, and their palpitations 
reverberate in the great centres of population. 
Now for the first time there is a contemporary 
history of the world. Events in Australia, the 
Transvaal, China, are known in London, Paris, 


| New York at the moment they are brought about 


precisely as if they happened in the outskirts of 
the city where the news is published. 

Civilised nations live off the products of the 
whole earth. Egypt, India, Lousiana, furnish 
the cotton, Australia the wool, Japan the silk, 


| China the tea, Brazil coffee, New Zealand and 


the United States the meat and grain. The cap- 
italist carries in his stomach and on his back 
the spoils of the universe. 

The study of natural phenomena has under- 
gone an unprecedented, an unheard of develop- 


' ment. New sciences, geology, chemistry, physics, 


etc., have arisen. ‘The industrial application of 
the forces of nature and of the discoveries of 
science has taken on a still more startling devel- 
opment ; some of the geometrical discoveries of 
the scientists of Alexandria, two thousand years 
old, have for the first time been utilised. 
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The production of machine industry can pro- 
vide for all demand and more. The mechanical | 
application of the forces of nature has increased 


{ 
man’s productive forces tenfold, a hundred fold. | 
A few hours’ daily labor, furnished by the | 
able-bodied members of the community, would | 
produce enough to satisfy the material and intel- | 


lectual needs of all. 
But what has come of the colossal and won- 


derful development of science, industry and | 
, u Has it to join with the author in eulogizing, and whose 
made humanity stronger, healthier, happier? | 


Has it given leisure to the producers? Has it | 


commerce in the nineteenth century ? 


brought comfort and contentment to the people ? 


Never has work been so prolonged, so ex- | 


hausting, so injurious to man’s body and so 


fatal to his intelligence. Never has the indus- | 
trial labor which undermines health, shortens 
life and starves the intellect been so general, | 


been imposed on such ever-growing masses of 


laborers. The men, women and children of the , 


proletariat are bent under the iron yoke of 
machine industry. Poverty is their reward when 


they work, starvation when they lose their jobs. | 


In former stages of society, famine appeared 


only when the earth refused her harvests. In | 
capitalist society, famine sits at the hearth of the | 


working class when granaries and cellars burst 
with the fruits of the earth, and when the mar- 
ket is gorged with the products of industry. 
All the toil, all the production, all the suffer- 
ing of the working class has but served to 
heighten its physical and mental destitution, to 
drag it down from poverty into wretchedness. 
Capitalism, controlling the means of pro- 
duction and directing the social and political 


life of a century of science and industry, has | 


become hankrupt. The capitalists have not even 
proved competent, like the owners of chattel 


slaves, to guarantee to their toilere the work to | 


provide their miserable livelihood ; capitalism 


massacred them when they dared demand the . 


right to work—a slave’s right. 

The capitalist class has also made a failure of 
itself. It has seized upon the social wealth to 
enjoy it,and never was ruling class more incap- 
able of enjoyment. The newly-rich, those who 
have built up their fortunes by accumulating 
the filchings from labour, live expatriated in the 
midst of luxury and artistic treasures, with 
which they surround themselves through a fool- 
ish vanity, to pay homage to their millions. 

The leading capitalists, the millionaires and 
billionaires, are sad specimens of the human 
race, useless and hurtful. ‘The mark of degen- 
eracy is upon them. Their sickly offspring are 
old at birth. Their organs are sapped with dis- 
eases. Exquisite meat and wines load down their 
tables, but the stomach refuses to digest them ; 
women expert in love perfume their couches 
with youth and beauty, but their senses are 
benumbed. They own palatial dwellings on en- 
chanting sites, and they have no eyes, no feeling 
for joyful nature, with its eternal youth and 
change. Sated and disgusted with everything, 
they are followed everywhere with ennui as by 
their shadows. They yawn at rising and when 
they go to bed; they yawnat their feasts and at 
their orgies. They began yawning in their 
mother’s womb. 

The pessimism which, in the wake of capit- 
alist property, made its appearance in ancient 
(ireece six centuries before Jesus Christ, and 
which has since formed the foundation of the 
moral and religious philosophy of the capitalist 
class, became the leading characteristic of the 
philosophy of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. ‘The pessimism of Theognis sprang 
from the uncertainties and vicissitudes of life 
in the Greek cities, torn by the perpetual wars 
hetween rich and poor; the pessimism of the 
capitalist is the bitter fruit of satiety, ennui and 
the impoverishment of the blood. 

Capitalism, bankrupt, old, useless and hurt- 
ful, has finished its historic mission ; it persists 
as ruling class only through its acquired momen- 
tum. ‘The proletariat of the twentieth century 
will execute the decree of history ; will drive it 
from its position of social control. 
stupendous work in science and industry accom- 
plished by civilised humanity, at the price of 
such toil and suffering, will engender peace and 


happiness ; then will this vale of tears be trans- | 


formed into an earthly paradise. 
Pach Lararcur in the Socialist Herald, 
‘ Milwaukee. 


Then the | 
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THE PREMIER RAILWAY SYSTEM 
AND THOSE WHO WORK IT. 
:0:—— 
A FEW instructive extracts are given by the 
Paris Herald from an article by Hector Macfar- 


; lane in a recent number of the Railway Maga- 


zine upon the L. & N.W. Railway whose great- 
ness as ‘“‘ the Premier line” we are called upon 


stupendous wages bill it seems to be expected 
we shall contemplate “ in wonder and amaze.” 
The income of this company for the year of 
grace 1906 was considerably in excess of 
£15,000,000 and it is anticipated that the pres- 
ent ideal of £20.000,000 will be realised within 
a few years. 


* s 
6 


Of this £15,000,000 no less a sum than 
£5,300,000 was paid in salaries and wages. 
This amount includes the salary of the General 
Manager who, it is alleged, is in receipt of the 
fairly adequate “dot” of £7,000 per annum. 
Of course all the members of the staff are not 
remunerated upon the same generous scale— 
quite. A number only receive £3,000 or £2,000, 
and even £1,000 and less is well within the 
experience of a considerable number. In fact, 
according to an examination made by the Hail- 
way Review it would appear that there are some 
in receipt of less than £53 per annum seeing 
that £53 is the average which the Railway 
Review informs us the total wages bill works 
out to per head. But then it must not be over- 
looked that every one of these something less- 
than-a-pound-a-weekers, have by the exercise of 
thrift and temperance and whole-souled con- 
centration upon the business of the Company, 
an opportunity (nearly free and moderately un- 
fettered) of rising to the position of General 
Manager at £7,000 a year—general managers 
being always products of such exercises! And 
if they don’t seize their opportunities they have 
no one to blame but themselves. 


= & 
= 


But even if it be objected that as there is only 
one manager, the odds against the aspirant for 
managerial position are, as that anti-betting 
organ, the Daily News would say, somewhat 
“long,” there is always the unanswerable retort 
that these bottom dogs have the gratification of 
knowing that they are working for “the Pre- 
mier line of Great Britain ”’— absolutely the only 
Premier line in this happy island. No employee 
of any other line can say as much or nearly as 
mueh. The solace which the L. & N.W_R. sub- 
merged tenth must derive from that reflection 
when the baby wants new shoes and Johnny's 
trousers refuse to stand another patch, and the 
bread-and-dripping diet begins to pall, must be 
inculculable—worth another pound a week (or 
thereabouts) at least. 

2 = 


Bo ye 


But Mr. Macfarlane has more imformation | 


for us. The debenture holders, it appears, draw 
£1,000,000 per annum as their share of the pro- 
ceeds of the work they don’t do, while prefer- 
ence, guaranteed, and ordinary stockholders 
annex a matter of £5,000,000 in return for their 
kindness in providing tle means for the work- 
ing of the Premier transit system. 
the fact that many of these have probably never 
seen the great company in action (indubitably 


an inestimable loss to them) it will be readily | 
agreed, and by none more readily than the less- | *” Sh ane Re eh oe 
than-a-pound-a-weekers who merely do the work | of lease, from 43 to 39, York Road. Hford, and 
of the line, that the stockholders’ annual share | 
of the income estimated by the Railway Review | 
us representing an average of a paltry £73 per 


head per annum, is by no means excessive. 
Finits Porvi. 


A Board of ‘Trade return gives the number of | 


persons killed on railways in the United King- 
dom last year in course of public traflic as 1,169. 

Of these 166 were passengers, 438 servants of 
companies or contractors, the remainder trespas- 
sers, suicides and persons passing over level cros- 
sings. ‘The number injured during the year was 
7,204. In addition 45 servants and 25 other 
persons were killed, and 13,211 people injured 
upon railway companies’ premises, but in which 


| the movement of vehicles used exclusively upon 
| railways was not concerned. 
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PARTY NOTES. 
Tus month the open-air propaganda commences 
in real earnest for the season. A Lecture List 
appears on the back page, but this does not 


include the week-night meetings, of which most 
branches are holding two or three each week. 


Oo O O 


I have to announce another change in the 
address of the Head Office. After May Ist it 
will be located at 22, Great James St.. Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.) The removal is another 
sign of our continued progress. 


0 O O 


When the Party was formed its postal address 
was the Communist Club, 107, Charlotte St., W. 
There our letters were received and we held our 
Executive Meetings. But we had no proper 
office, and the business of the Party was con- 
ducted by its various officials at addresses ag 
wide asunder as Ilford and Watford, Tottenham 
and Tooting. Later we took an office at la, 
Caledonian Road, which was somewhat incon- 
venient for South London members, and where 
we were not permitted to exhibit our name at 
the front door. Afterwards we removed to a 
larger and more central office at 28, Cursitor 
St., and now we are installed at 22, Great James 
Street. 

0 00 


Each succeeding change involved a greater 
expense, hut the growth of the Party enabled 
us to meet it. Our new office is larger and more 
comfortable, also better ventilated than any of 
the preceding ones, but it is still more expen- 
sive. However, we have signed an agreement 
for twelve months certain, and have no doubt 
that all members, when they view it, will appre- 
ciate the change and redouble their efforts for 
the Party, to enable the additional cost to be 
met. 

0 0 0 


The Keonomic and Speakers’ Classes will 
continue at the new address. The former will 


| be held on May 9 and alternate Thursdays at 


8 p.m. J. Fitzgerald is the conductor. The 
Speakers’ Class will be held on May 16 and 
alternate Thursdays, under the guidance of J, 
Kent. All comrades are invited to these classes, 


0 Oo 0O 


J. A. Lain has been expelled by the Jotten- 
ham Branch, for voting for a Mr. Broadbent, a 
nondescript. candidate, once a member of the 
S.D.F., ata recent election. 

[9] Oo oO 


The West Ham Branch have broken out on 
new groud, having commenced meetings in 
South West Hfam, the stronghold of Mr. Will 
Thorne, ¥.P. More power to their elbow. 


R.H. Kent and FL EB. Dawkins visited Not- 
tinghamon April 7th. The weather was ver: 
unfavourable, but they held a imeeting and seid 
a good quantity of SOCIALIST STANDARDS, 

0 0 O 


Romford Division Branch are tackling some 
new districts. They cordially invite those who 
have regularly attended their meetings during 
the past season to ** screw up their courage tw 
the sticking point” and join the Party. The 
S.P.G.B. Club has removed, owing to expirst ion 


new members will be welcomed 


The Battersea Brauch ts forging ahead. The 
premises having been soldi they were compelled 


| to give up Svdney Hall, but soon found other 
| suitable quarters. 


Copies of the photographs taken at the recent 
Annual Conference can now be had from Head 
Office, 22) Grreat James Street. Bedford Row, 
WC.) at nine-pence each Postage two pence 
extra. h. 


—_— TS 


Order Te Soctwasy Srwsparp through vour 
local newsagent. Tf vou have any difhealty ia 
obtuning it regularly please commrunitieate with 
the S.P:G.B., 22. Git. James St. Londun: W (, 





SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. | 


HEAD OFFICE: 
22, Great James Street, Lonpon, W.C. 


wey 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Laburnam House, 134, High Street, Batter- 
sea, S.W. Club open every evening. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EAST HAM.—W. Gifford, Sec., 31, Maryland Square, 
Stratford. Branch meets Mondays at 7.30 a 
447, Kz:hcrine Rd., Forest Gate. 

ED MONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FUIL.HAM.—J. Humphries, Secretary, 309, North End 
Rd. Branch meets Feb. 15 and alternate Fri- 
days at 8.30, at Ingram’s Coffee Tavern, Ful- 
ham Cross. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Fri. at 8.30 at 79, Grove 
Rd., Holloway. Communications to the Sec. 

PADDINGTON.—Communications to Sec., c/o S. 
Linfeld, 81, Fernhead Road, Maida Hill, W- 
Branch meets every Wednesday at 8.30 p.m., 
at Harley’s Coffee Tavern (foot of Lock 
Bridge), Harrow Road. 

PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Wed. at 8.30 

ROMFORD DIVISION.—AIl communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 39, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Mondays at 8 at Club. 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road 
Tooting, S.W. Branch meets every Friday 
at 8 p.m. at Gorringe Dining Rooms, Gor- 
ringe Park Parade, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—T. Lobb, Sec. Branch meets Mon. 8 


at p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tavern, High Rd. | 


WATFORD.—T. Wilkins, Sec., 4, Marlborough Rd. 
Branch meets alternate Fridays at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.30, followed 
at 8.30 by discussion, at 447, Katherine Road, 
Forest Gate. 

WOOD GREEN.—H. Crump, Secretary, 39, Hermit- 
age Road, Harringay, N. 
and 3rd Sundays at 3.30. 


WOOLWICH & PLUMSTEAD.—A. E. Rance, Sec., | 


71a, Marmadon Rd., Plumstead. Branch meets 


on 2nd and 4th Wednesdays in month at 80, | 


Conway Road, Plumstead. 


INFORMATION 
concerning the Party can be obtained of the following 


BIRMINGHAM.—H. Oldknow, 227, St. Saviour's | 


Branch meets Ist | 


| LIVERPOOL.—]. 


| MANCHESTER.—J. Marsh, 97, Blantyre 





SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


Road, Saltley. 
BRADFORD (Yorks).—Ben Wilde, 78, Godwin St. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—J. Blundell, 157, New St. 
M.. O. Sullivan, 4, ‘Laburnam 
itherland. 


THE 


Grove, 
Street, 
Swinton, Nr. Manchester. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 
FOR 
THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


HENDERSON, 16, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Ltd.; Deansgate, Manchester. and 
Lamb's Conduit St., London. 


| W.H.SMITH & SON, Blackfriars St., Manchester. 
| J. NAYLOR & Co., 147 & 149, Gt. Junction Street, 


Leith. 


RETAIL AGENTS. 
JACQUES, 191, Old Street, E.C. 
SMITH (late Manners), 47, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
VESPERMAN, 251, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
WREN, 91, Evelina Road, Nunhead, S.E. 
ROOK; 9a, Cursitor Street, E.C. 
GRANT, Ilford Hill, Ilford. 
SIMPSON, 209, Leytonstone Road, Stratford, E. 
BREWSTER, 153, Barking Rd., Canning Town. 
WARNE, la, Queen's Square, Upton Park, E. 
MENHINICK, 40, King William St., London B'dge. 
FOX, 18a, New Kent Road, S.E. 
BURKE, 35, Ford Street, Bow, E. 
LIBRAIRE COSMOPOLITE, 56, Charlotte Street, 
London, W. 
NEWLANE, 18, High Street, Camden Town. 
Miss DICKENSON, 96, Laureston St., Edinburgh. 
E. WALLACE, 73, Fountainbridge, Edinburgh. 
P. MACINNES, 3, West Nicolson St., Edinburgh. 
GEDD, 181, Dalry Road, Edinburgh. 
SHELLEY BOOK AGENCY, Gloucester Street, 
Oxford. 
H. RUBIN, 13, Cottenham St., Westgate Hill, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


| E.G. SMITH, 126, Tunnel Road, Liverpool. 
| ASHWORTH, 1%, London Road, Manchester. 


N. MELLINSKY, 34, Meanwood Rd., Leeds. 


| A. POLLOCK, 18, Richardson St., Halifax. 


W. K. LIGGATT, 27, Stevenson St., Calton, Glasgow 
L. MACARTNEY, 181, Overgate, Dundee. 

LEWIS, Wood Street, Walthamstow. 

McPHEELY, 33, London Road, Glasgow. 

LOGAN, 1, Macfurlane St., Gallowgate, Glasgow. 
HIGGINS, 52, Argyle St., Anderston, Glasgow. 
MARTIN, 368, Govan St., S.S. Glasgow. 


| HUNTER, 151, Main St., Gorbals, Glasgow. 


McDONALD. 203. Castle St., Tounhead, Glasgow. 
NAYLOR, 177b, Gt. Junction St., Leith. 
NAYLOR, 1a, Bowling Green St., Leith. 

















SUNDAYS. 5th. 


S.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST. MAY, 1907. 


12th. 19th. 26th. 





May 4th, 1907. 


SOGIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 
The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and deme- ° 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 
That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 


alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 


ment of the working-class, by whose kbour 


alone wealth is produced. 


That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 


onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 


produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ’ 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 


_ pression of class interests, and as the interest of 


| the working-class is diametrically opposed to 


the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
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Battersea, Prince's Head Figcerald must be hostile to every other party. 

Kent THE Soctauist Party or Great Britaty, there- 
| fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
| mined ts wage war against all other political 
| parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
| equality, and slavery to freedom. 


NOW READY. 
ace. EIBRARY,. No. 2: 
from Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 


KARL KAUTSKY. 


J: 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. to be obtained of | 
the S.P.G.B.,22, Great James St., London, E.C. | 
CAPITAL (Karl Marx) «a Sa Gd | 
SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 

WAGES (Thorold Rogers) 
POVERTY (Rowntree) 
SOCIALIST STANDARD 

Vols. 1. & TL (Bound) each 

MANIFESTO and RULES 

S.P.GB - stew 
FROM HANDICRAFT TO 


VOL. 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD 


(Sept., 1905 to Aug. 1906.) 


XI 





5s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 
Well bound in cloth, gold lettered, 


Post Free 3s. Od. 
ERE 
THE REWARD OF INTELLECT. 


38. od. 


of the 


CAPITALISM (Kautsky) 
COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 
WAGE LABOUR & CAPITAL (Marx) 
JONES’ BOY . ” 
SOCIALISM & THE WORKER (Sorge) 
HOW I BECAME A SOCIALIST 

(Morris) 14d. 

THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION (Kautsky) 74d. 
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23d. 
143d. 
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The Publishers’ League, ina bulletin directed | 
against the tariff on type-setting machines, | 
reports that the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. has | 
bought up over 6V0 patents, of which about 50 | 


are used, the others being “locked up” for the 
purpose of perpetuating tle Mergenthaler mon- 
opoly. Mergenthaler invented the machine. 
He died in poverty. The concern which “ cap- 


italized”” and exploited the invention has become | 


_ one of the strongest monopolies in America. 








‘Printed by Jacomb Bros.,(T.U,) 2a Wingheld Road, Stratford E., 


Labour (St. Louis). 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE lid. 
S.P.G.B., 22, Great James St.. London, W.C. 
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The Head Office of The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain is at 22, Great James 
Street, London, W.C. 


tor the Proprietors, The Socialist Party of Great Britain, and published at 28, Cursitor Street, London. 
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THE MODERN TYRANNY. 


WHETHER it could ever have been 

Man's truly said that man was “Lord of 
=sDominion Creation,” using the last word in 
over its mundane sense, is a point the 

Things profit of discussing which may be 

doubted. But if we agree that 
there was some modicum of truth in the Scrip- 
tural statement that man had dominion over 
all “created” things, then indeed has he had 
such a fall from his position of universal 
ascendency as even the historic experience of 
Humpty Dumpty does not parallel. 

The rude savage, launching his arrow at the 
light-footed denizen of the plains, or contriving 
traps and pitfalls and poisoned welcome for the 
lumbering giants of the forest, might still, 
perhaps, be looked down upon with an air of 
condescension by the modern “ Lord of Crea- 
tion,” whose bow has evolved into a rifle, and 
whose chemistry has advanced from poison to 
explosives. 

But, low as we adjudge him in the scale of 
humanity, the savage’s dominion over things 
had one distinguishing characteristic of vital 
importance, which made him a true dominator, 
and the absense of which has reduced civilised 
man, with all his vaunted triumphs over the 
forces of nature, to a condition of slavery more 
. abject, more subtle, and more general than 
? any form of subjection which has previously 
cumbered the earth. 

This characteristic lay in man’s relation to the 


simple tools and weapons which constituted his | 
means of procuring the necessaries of life. Early | 


man was master of his instruments of produc- 
tion. He took up his bow when he was hungry 


or in danger, and laid it aside when it had | 


served the logical purpose of its existence. He 
plied his axe, spun and wove on rude frames, 
and produced wealth by toilsome processes, to 
the end that he might have shelter and clothing 
and the comforts of his age, and these obtained, 
his axe might lie idle, and his loom be still. 
And if, in these material things, the instru- 
ments of wealth production were the servants 
of those who made and owned 
Was given and used them, still more effect- 
him ively did they serve them in 
by his tools, other ways. They lifted man up 
above the beasts of the field and 
gave him dominion over them. They brought 
him self-consciousness,-—the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. ‘They built him up moral codes 
and ethical 3tandards who had known no law 
of conduct. They prescribed his methods of life, 
determined bis sexual relationships, fashioned 
alike the canons of his art and of his religion. 
They made unto him images to bow down to and 
worship - images of his idealised self, decked 
out in the barbaric splendour of savage virtues 
—‘ good’uns according to his lights.” 
The savage sustaining himself by the weapons 
of the chase and war esteems certain qualities 


as virtues which people whose means of pro- | 


duction have evolved toa higher stage condemn 
as vices. Thus the bow and spear demand for 
courage and cunning and ferocity, recognition 
as the highest of virtues, and decree the merci- 
ful unworthy and contemptible, while the plough 
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and the windmill elevate the peaceful and the 
compassionate. Ferocity is a social necessity in 
savage life, as peace is to husbandry. 

As also So, the needs of Society as fashioned 
were by the means of producing wealth, 
his Gods. determine what shall be virtue and 
what vice, and the gods of the peo- 

ple being the embodiment of the people's ideal, 
we find those of the savage and nomad races 
to be mighty gods of war, merciless and pitiless 
—the god of the barbarous Jews of the Old 
Testament, who smote the Amalakites and the 
Egyptians, and bade his victorious people take 
their male captives and “ put them under axes 
of iron and under harrows of iron, and pass 
them through brick-kilns,” while for the virgins 
he devised a fate quite in accord with the jolly 
nature of one who said of Solomon (who num- 
bered his wives by the hundred) “ He is a man 
after my own heart.” And we find the ever 


developing means of production mould the peo- | 
ple’s gods like plastic clay as they mould the | 
people,—as they moulded the god of the He- | 


brews of the Old Testament into the loving and 


merciful father (an impossible conception tothe | 


savage) of the New. 

In this way the tools—the means of producing 
wealth—served man in the past; served him 
with an irresistible hand if you like, and very 
much as a benevolent despot might serve his 
people, but served him nevertheless, since they 
developed in the individual, and set up in pub- 
lic esteem those qualities which were necessary 
to the public welfare. 

But when we examine the relative position 
of man and his means of production we stand 

appalled at the changed condition. 

Bat the The servant has become the master. 
tool has That which man conceived and crea- 
become ted in order that he might use it 
master, t© assist him in the production of 
wealth, now uses man, not in the 
production of wealth, but of profit. The 
savage bent his bow to procure him meat and 
clothing and shelter, but human productive act- 


ivities have long ceased to be purposive of the | 
feeding, clothing, sheltering and comforting of | 


humanity. If bread was produced to feed the 
hungry we should not find plaster in part sub- 
stituted for flour. If cloth was produced to 
clothe the naked we should not weight it with 
useless and harmful mineral substances. Our 
universal custom of adulteration should show 
those whom no other argument can convince, 
that our modern means of wealth production 
are only incidentally means of producing those 
things which are necessary to the life and well- 


| being of the people, while they are purposely 


conceived and designed and created with the 
primary object of producing—profit. 
Think of it, ye exultant admirers of the march 
of civilisation, this wonderful development of 
the productive powers of man, 
And Man which has subjugated the 
its lightning and exploited the 
mere Lackey. tides, which has conquered 
the obdurate barrenness of 
the desert and set at defiance the terrors of 
capricious and untoward seasons, which has 


| taken the very earth in its grip and forced it to 
yield up its treasures willy-nilly, what of human 
advantage has it brought, with all its evolution 
and its revolution? What is it to us that it has 
made two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, if we may never Jie down upon it be we 
| never 80 weary? What is it to us that the 
drought can no longer bring us famine or the 
storm destroy our crops, if from abundance we 
reap only stint and from very surfeit starvation ? 
What is it to us that the cataract has been’ bhar- 
nessed to our wheels and the electric element 
put to our revolving wonders, if we find no re- 
spite from toil save in utter exhaustion, and no 
relief from the cares of penury and insecurity 
but in the oblivion of the grave ? 

Yet this is what the development of our means 
of production has brought us to. It has made 

the fields to bring forth with aston- 

It Starves ishing prodigality, but it has 
Man _ created private ownership in those 
amidst fields, and driven us from them, 

Plenty, 2nd brands us trespassers when 

we set foot upon their green sward. 
It has made us independent of the seasons 
and secure from famine, but instead it has 
given us the terrors of plethora—thbe casting 
of producers into the streets to starve because 
they have produced too much. It has placed 
the mighty forces of water-power and steam and 
electricity at the disposal of man, to enable him 
| to produce with economical expenditure of effort, 
yet, instead of lightening his toil, it has aug- 
| mented it until it is limited only by his endur- 
| ance, and instead of saving him from the 
insecurity and vicissitudes o! life, it has extended 
them until he finds surcease only in his death. 
What dignity may ever have attached to the 
human state has been crushed out under the 
fearful tyranny of modern machinery. Not only 
has man’s productive energies been subverted 
so he labours for profit instead of for use-values, 
‘ but he himself is reduced to 
And has the status of a commodity, is 
reduced him driven to market with a price 
toa upon his head like the most 
Commodity. Vulgar of the inanimate objects 
which he produces for sale, 
there to struggle for recognition as a common 
use-value, to find a purchaser or to perish. 
| And in the struggle he is undone by the child 
| of his own bosom. His position -is undermined 
| and he is rendered increasingly superfluous by 
the very machinery which he has created and 
| raised up in opposition to him, 

Nor is it only the producer who lies trammelled 
beneath the modern tyrant. Just as much is 
the possessor under the lash, at least as regards 
the development of those finer qualities and 
feelings which the evolutionary processes have 
rendered socially expedient and therefore moral. 
Our means of production have set the individual 
| in Opposition to the community. No longer 
| are those qualities which are good for Society 
| those fostered by our economic relations. The 
purchaser of labour-power who allows himself 
to be actuated by humane feelings, who pays 
above the market price for the human flesh and 
' blood which he incorporates in the commodities 
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he produces, or (which is the same thing) neg- 
lects to drain the last drop of sweat out of his 


workers, to just that extent weakens his position - 


in the race for accumulated capital. ‘To that 
extent he proves himself the unworthy steward 
of Capital. and Capital has a process of selection 
wonderfully effective in eliminating her un- 
worthy stewards. She has no place for them 
in her economy —-there is no room in production 
for profit for any humane feelings, but only for 
mean, sordid avarice and the qualities which 
support it. The capitalist even, dare not stand 
up and bea man ; dare not if he would give free 
rein to the feelings which (perchance) surge up 
within his breast. He also is a servitor of the 
modern tyrant, compelled by irresistible econ- 
omic forces to play his part in the grim tragedy, 
in which each must be either oppressed or 
oppressor. 

So human nature itself writhes under the heel 
of the tyrant. The ferocity of the savage, fos- 
tered by his method of production, was good 
both for the individual and his tribe, but who 
can pretend that that avarice nourished by cap- 
italist production, at the promptings of which, 
when a inan asks for beer we give lim arsenic, 
and when our soldiers at the “front” ask for 
food we someliow get the powder mixed up 
with the beef, and the can explodes as Tommy 
opens it—who can pretend, I ask, that the 
mean and sordid qualities which our capitalist 
system of production tends to develope are good 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


“(To the Editor of Tae Soctatist Sranparp]. 


EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION. 

Dear Comrade,—On Sunday evening last I 
heard a member of the I.L.P. refer to himself as 
an Evolutionary Socialist. At the moment he was 
leading up to the statement that the revolution- 
ist position was not in harmony with the law of 
evolution. A revolutionist who was present, 
claimed ,that he also was an Evolutionary So- 
cialist, and tht evolution was the same thing as 
revolution. 

seach man w.s an able exponent of his par- 
ticular school of thought, and as I, at almost 
every Socialist ineeting I attend, am brought 
face to face with differences, all primarily hing- 
ing upon this subject, I am more convinced 
thin ever that the relative value of the terms, 
evolution and revolution, is not even approxim- 
ately apprelie:ided by those who use them most. 
I, therefore, ask your permission to be again 


allowed to express in the SranpaRp my viewson | 


the subject. 

All Socialists contend that revolution is part 
and parcel of the evolutionary process, the mean- 
ing of their contention being that revolution is 
part and parcel of the evolutionary process it 
eventually supercedes. Here they become in- 
volved in a glaring absurdity, and in conse- 
quence great confusion arises. 

Revolution being regarded as part and _par- 
cel of the evolutionary process in which he is 
interested, the Evolutionary Socialist believes 
that the former can be grafted on to the latter a 
bit at a time. If the above premiss were correct, 
the reasoning would be sound, for if the two 
terms mean the same thing, the one would 
merge into the other by a gradual and regular 

rocess, like a boy evolving to manhood; the 
Boy being always the potential man. 

The Revolutionary Socialist believes that 
revolution must be applied at one set time, and 
he is right; but he does not appear to know 
how he is right or where he is right, and so long 
as he holds the aforesaid premiss to be true, he 
never wil] know. 

Now let us to the subject. 

On examination we find that the law of evolu- 
tion is universal. Every single thing in nature, 
whether organic or inorganic, whether it be a 
substance or a quality, evolves ; but each evolves 
from its own specific base, so representing a 
distinct phase of the law which governs it. 

Revolution is no exception to this rule; it 
evolves, but that does not constitute it an integ- 
ral part of evolution any more than growth 
makes an animal, a plant or a planet a integral 
part of it. The law is superior to each, 
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for the race, whatever they may be for the indi- 
vidual? The savage, so far from being ashamed 
of the ferocity and cunning which are nurtured 
by his method of obtaining subsistence, idealises 
them, and makes them the inherent qualities of 
his gods ; but dare we so elevate and deify those 
personal attributes which tend to success in our 
mad system of blood-sucking competition ? No, 
they are anti-social, and instinctively we con- 
temn them, as tle savage contemns as undoing 
weakness the feeling that would spare an enemy. 
They are base, and we hate, loathe and despise 
them, as we must all baseness, and try to cover 
them up with the veil of hypocrisy, and put 
them out of sight behind vain pretences. 

The machinery then, which we have perfected 
with so much patient application, has not only 
increased our toil and decreased our security, 
driven us from the fields to the city slum, set us 
80 in Opposition one against another that the 
son must struggle with the father, and the 
mother snatch the bread from the mouth of her 
babe, but it has so taken hold of usand our lives 
that the very possession of the social qualities 
which alone are moral, are damnation to their 
possessors. It has dethroned us, not only from 
any position of “lordship” we may have had 
over ‘‘creation,” but from that of being dictators 
of our own better feelings and guardians of 
those social instincts which play so important 
a part in our collective advancement. 


A.E.J. 





Revolutions in Society are the effect, like all 
other effects, of a dual causation—in this case, 
social conditions on the one hand, man on the 
| other. Man evolves under one phase of the law 
of evolution, his social conditions under another. 


The interaction of these two phases stands as the | 


positive and nezative causes to a third, which 
we distinguish by the word revolution. 
Revolutions, then, are the result of two oppos- 
ing forces, one not evolving from the other, but 
each growing from a separate base within So- 
ciety. One of these forces is now evolving as an 
established fact from a set social foundation ; 
the other, though itself subject to the common 
law of evolution, yet represents a different and 
hostile phase of that law; and again, to distin- 
guish it from the phase at present in active and 
practical operation, we call it revolution. 


The recognition of the class struggle clearly | 
demonstrates the truth of the foregoing. The | 


evolutionary phase in actual social operation 1s 


represented by the capitalist class, the evolution- | 


ary phase, which is still a theory—revolution— 


is represented by the working class. Fachof these | nec ; 
| ditions are ripe, and not before. 


phases of evolution has its base in an opposing 


interest, and each, therefore, must be in hostility | 
That the conflict of these two , 
forces will finally lead to harmony of interest in | 
Society, does not prove that the working-class | 
| a proceeding as trying to measure the moon for 


to the other. 


interest.has evolved from the capitalist interest 


--the capitalist system—for, from the outset, | ¢ e pr 
is how to make revolutionists, not how to evolve 


they have been in deadly antagonism, and there- 
fore must have evolved from different bases. 


All changes in Society are brought about by | 
the interaction of man and his environment. | 


The social conditions prompt man’s thought, 
the thought evolves as a theory until the idea 
stands clothed in its palpable, material form. 
This einbodiment stands in turn as the stimu- 
lating impulse to further advance. 

Similarly, the theory of Socialism, prompted 


and sustained by social conditions, is evolving— | 


not with revolution as its objective, for it al- 
ready stands as revolution in the process of 
evolution -- but towards its final consummation ; 
the day when the theory will have become the 
established fact. 

The revolutionary forces at work within cap- 
italist society must eventually evolve to the 
point of upheaval. The result will be the down- 
fall of capitalism and the consequent exhaustion 
of the forces which have destroyed it. Having 
accomplished its mission, revolution disappears 
and the new system starts to grow, not from a 
revolutionary base, but from an evolutionary 
base. That is to say, the antagonistic phases of 
evolution having performed their functions, die 
out, and there arises from the expended energies 
of both a new form of evolution—-a new species, 
as it were. 

Socialism, then, will not have evolved from 
‘apitalism, nor from the revolutionary forces 
now at work against capitalism, but it will start 


a new and distinct form of evolution, which has | 
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been produced by the meeting and mutual des- 
truction of the two hostile forces. A new base 
has been established which can he changed only 
by another revolution. 

This creation of a new evolutionary base is 
the function of revolution in the evolutionary 
process, whether'in Society or in the broad do- 
main of nature. Revolution grows slowly but 
acts quickly. When fully developed, and only 
then, it grapples with its enemy, conquers, and 
in the effort, dies. 

Nothing else is a revolution in the Socialist 
sense. A Social Revolution means a revolution 
in the social base, not a change in the upper 
structure; and such a revolution has never 
occurred since private ownership in the means 
of life was dropped in its adamantine setting 
ages ago. 

And now, having, as I hope, made fairly clear 
the view I hold of the vital difference between 
the two evolutionary forces under discussion, I 
should like to lay down a few general propos- 
itions in regard thereto. 

Nothing in nature evolves to a base; every- 
thing evolves from a base, and must for ever go 
on evolving from that base unless it is changed 
or destroyed by revolution, this force being a 
counter phase of the general evolutionary pro- 
cess, and one which has evolved from a base 
hostile to the one it displaces. 

It is a law of nature that like evolves like ; 
that is, anything which evolves from another 
thing must of necessity perpetuate the basic 
characteristics of the thing from which it evol- 
ved. Socialism will have none of the basie 
characteristics of capitalism ; therefore, it is un- 
scientific to contend that it will evolve from cap- 
italism. . 

No system of society can evolve from another 
system of society unless they both grow from 


; thesame base. To change the base requires the 


aid of revolution. In producing the change, 
revolution not only destroys that which it op- 
poses, but itself also; a new form of evolution 
springing as an effect from the juxtaposition 
and destruction of the two causes. 

The revolution which the Evolutionary Social- 
ists claim to be their objective may be brought 
nearer a bit at a time, but that bit at a time 
must consist of the education of individual 
members of the working class. That is, they 
must try to hasten the evolution of the revolu- 
tionary forces, not waste their time trying to 
palliate the phase of evolution to which they are 
opposed. That stands upon its own base and 
can look after itself. It can and will evolve the 
necessary palliatives and reforms when con- 
To ripen 
conditions, help along the revolutionary prin- 
ciple; the opposing conditions ripen fast enough. 

To aim chunks of so-called revolition at cap- 
italism and expect to see it fall, is about as wise 


a suit of clothes. ‘The problem of the Socialist 


capitalism into Socialism. That, I again assert. 
can never be done while the word retains its 
present meaning, and to the best of my ability 
I am prepared to defend that assertion against. 
anyone who cares to dispute it. I should most 
heartily welcome the attention of an evolution- 
ary Socialist. 
Yours fraternally, 
H. Paitporr Wricur. 


ISLINGTON BRANCH REPORT. 


Sunday, May 5th, the 89th anniversary of-the 
birth of Karl Marx, proving a favourable oppor- 
tunity, we opened our season by setting up our 
platform in the midst of a number of orators of 
all shades of opinion. In front was an open-air 
Sunday School ; close by a Christian Evidence 
man denounced the Secularists, while adjacent 
a Secularist denounced the Christians. A Free- 
Trader disputed with a Protectionist whether the 
workers were better off under Liberal or Tory 
rule, and mystified the audience. Comrade 
Anderson pointed out the true inwardness of the 
situation to an attentive gathering, and finished 
amidst applause. We sold 70 Sranparps, and 
had a good collection. Altogether a promising 
start. We hope, by the time this report appears, 
to have started our Wednesday night propa- 
ganda meetings at Highbury Corner. 

HAY. 
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PARTY NOTES. | 


——=0: —— 


On May 12th R. H. Kent and F. bk. Dawkins 
held another meeting in Nottingham. [awkins 
also held a meeting on the 26th. Detinite results | 
are expected shortly. 

0 0 0 


A four page cireular, stating the working- 
class position and advertising ‘THe Soctarist 
Sranparp has been issued. ‘I'welve copies will 
be sent post free for 2d. Price to branches, bs. 
per 1,000. 

0 0 0 

A second edition of the Manifesto of the 
S.P.G.B. is now ready. It deals with the Party's 
position in regard to the S.D.F., 1.1..P., Fabian 


Post free | 





Society, S.L.P., Trade Unions, etc. 
1}d. per copy from Head Office. 
0 0 0 


The Rules of the Party, as amended at the 
last Annual Conference, are now ready. They 
are printed and folded for insertion in member- 
ship cards. They can be obtained from Branch 
Secretaries, or post free from Head Office, 23d. 


o oOo 90 


Correspondence has passed between the Tot- 
tenham branch of the Party and the Tottenham 
LL.P. respecting a challenge to debate. Full 
particulars later. 

0 0 0 


If one had no previous experience of the hypo- 
crisy of the Daily News, one would expect them 
to admit an error when pointed out tothem. On 
May 10th they printed a report of an application 
made before the Lord Chief Justice by Mr. Gill, 
K.C., in connection with the action for alleged 
libel brought by Mr. Richard Bell, M.P. and the 
AS.R.S. against this Party. The report was 
headed “A Socialist Party ‘Gone.’”’ The follow- 
ing letter was sent to the Daily News but was 
not published by the organ of the Nonconform- 
ist conscience. 

Socialist Party of Great Britain. 
Head Office : 
22, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C. 
May 15th, 1907. 
Sir, 
Mr. Richard Bell, M.P. and The Socialist Party. 

In your issue of Friday last, under the heading 
“ Socialist Party ‘gone,’”’ you reported an applica- 
tion in re the above Libel action made before the 
Lord Chief Justice on Thursday, from which it 


would appear that this Party has ‘‘ gone away and | 


left no address.” This statement is incorrect. The 
defendants selected to represent this Party appeared 
last Friday before the Master in Chambers in con- 
nection with an application by the Plaintiffs’ Solici- 
tors for directions and only failed to answer to their 
names on Thursday because it is a matter of indif- 
ference to this Party when the actior. is heard, 

The reference to “the Solicitor for the defend- 
ants” in no way referred to us. Being the only 
Socialist Party in this country (there are various 
Reform parties posing as “Socialist’’) we have no 
money and therefore, even if we desired to do so, 
cannot afford to fee legal luminaries. We are fight- 
ing Our own case. 


(Sd) 


Yours etc., 
R. H. KENT, 
General Secretary, S.P.G.B. 


To the Editor, “‘ Daily News.” 
o 0 90 


Cycling members who have not yet done so 
are requested to forward their names and ad- 
dresses to the Head Office at once. 


o oO 0 


The E.C. have accepted a Challenge from the 
Advocates of Industrial Unionism to debate in 
the columns of Tue Sociatist Staxparp. The 
first instalment will probably appear in the July 
issue. 

0 0 0 

All members of the Peckham branch are re- 
quested to at once send their present addresses 
to the Head Office, as an important communi- 
cation will be sent to them as well as to all 
branch Secretaries in the course of a few days. 


Order Tue Soctatist Stawparp through your 
local newsagent. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining it regularly please communicate with 
the S.P.G.B., 22, Gt. James St., London, W.C. 
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BEBEL AND HERVE. 


GERMAN PARTY LEADER AS A JINGO. 


Tue “ revolutionary ” Bebel has again been dis- 
tinguishing himself as a patriot, both in the 
Reichstag and in the Press. In the Reichstag 
he repudiated Liebknecht’s book on anti-mili- 
tarism, and toa French journglist he made an 
attack on the anti-militarist propagandaof Herve 

The Times of 31st April reported that : 

“M. Jules Hedeman, of the Matin, bas seen 
Herr Bebel, the German Socialist leader, in Ber 
lin, and obtained from him the following state 
ment in writing upon Mr. Herve’s anti-militarist 
propaganda in France : 

* The ideas and the anti-militarist propaganda 
of Herve are impossible in German Social- 
Democracy. German Social-Democracy is the 
avowed adversary of the present military system, 
but it considers that a military organisation is 
necessary in the States now existing so long as 
all the civilised nations shall not have established 
conventions and institutions which would once 
for all render war impossible So long as the 
danger exists and wars are possible, every nation 
should possess a military organisation sufficient 
for resisting an aggressive war and defending its | 
own territory against the invasions of the enemy. 
If German Social-Democracy supports every 
loyal initiative with the object of avoiding war 
and assuring peace—for example, the organisa- 
tion of international tribunals of arbitration for 
the settlement of conflicts between different 
States—it nevertheless considers a military 
organisation indispensable so long as the danger 
of war exists. It is for this reason that German 
Social-Democracy has inscribed in its programme 
—first, education which will render all citizens 
fit for military service; secondly, the substitu- 
tion of militias for permanent armies. 

“ Consequently, if a member of the German | 
Socialist Party propagates ideas and claims | 
analogous to those that Herve defends, one | 
would be justified in asking, in virtue of the pro- | 
gramme of the Socialist Party, does this member | 
still belong to that party ? The party could not 
admit a propaganda which goes directly counter 
to its programme, which seriously damages the 
party, and of which the aims are in existing 
circumstances unattainable, because they are 
contrary even tothe interests of our owncountry.” 

Bluntly put, the above means that Bebel 
regards it as the duty of members of the German 
Socialist Party to sacrifice themselves in defence 
of their exploiters’ property should the latter be 
coveted by the exploiters of any other country. 
In other words it says that the working class of 
Germany should be prepared to slaughter work- ' 
ers of any other country should their respective 
masters quarrel over the division of the wealth 
that has been stolen from the working class ! 

It is not the first time that Bebel has expressed 
the sentiments of the Jingo, and one is thankful | 
to learn that a lively protest has been raised in | 
the German Party against his declaration. 

Every Socialist must know that the problem 
of militarism—like that of unemployment—is 
inseparable from capitalism, and while Herve | 
undoubtedly errs in concentrating his energies 
upon anti-militarist propaganda since militarism | 
is but an effect of capitalist exploitation, yet | 
our sympathies are heartily with him as against | 
Bebel’s patriotic clap-trap. 

In his address to comrades of the Socialist 
Party, Herve said :— 

“All Socialists call themselves international- 
ists, and this, to every Socialist, means to be in | 
favour of the international union of the workers. | 

“But there are two very different ways of , 
understanding this international union ; there | 
is the patriotic way, and the anti-patriotic way. | 


7) 
order vou to massacre your comra tes, do so! 

“Tios singular imternationalisss, a lew months 
ag just missed producing wat it threatened 

~ If war had broken out over Morceco between 
France and (rermany, the two proletariats, 
French and German, would protested 
through the voices of their parliamentary tenors ; 
resolutions proclaiming eloquently the fraternity 
of the two peoples would have been exchanged ; 
and then, fraternally, the French and German 
working classes would have gone to massacre 
each other in order to find out with which of the 
two capitalist classes Morocco would remain.” 

Herve also says in explaining his own 
attitude : 

“The workers are disinherited and illtreated 
in every existing Country. 

“ All nations are equal, or nearly so. in this 
respect, particularly now that the capitalist 
regime renders more and more uniform the 
material, intellectual, and political conditions of 
life for the labouring class in all countries ; and 
now that the introduction of the capitalist sys- 
tem in Russia will compel even Tsarism to 
accord to the Russian workers the essentials of 
political liberty. 

‘No country at the present day, is sv superior 
to the others that the workers of that country 
should get themselves killed in its defence. 

“In case of mobilisation, no matter who is the 
apparent aggressor (it is, indeed, never exactly 
known, when war breaks out, who is the real 
aggressor), the proletariats of the belligerent 


have 


' countries should reply to the order to mobilise 


by insurrection against their own rulers, in an 
attempt, eacli in his own country, to establish 
Socialist Society. 

“‘ Rather insurrection than war!” 

Certainly no one country’s exploiters are so 
superior to the rest that the workers should 
sacrifice themselves in defending them ; but it 
is equally certain that if the proletarians were 
to rise in armed revolt against their rulers im- 
mediately on the outbreak of war, while the 
master class controlled the armed forces of the 
nation, and while the workers were yet unable 
and unready to assume control of Society, they 
would be courting a shambles that would make 
war peace by contrast. 

And when the working class is able and ready 
to assume control of the political and industrial 
forces of the country, it is its bounden duty to 
do so, whether its masters are at war or not, for 
the lives of millions of workers under capitalist 
rule perpetuate horrors that are worse than 
any war. 

Since, therefore, Herve’s statement implies 
that the workers even though they are not in a 
position to successfully emancipate themselves 
should nevertheless sacrifice themselves in a 
fruitless and bloody attempt to doso on the out- 
break of war, it is necessary to dissent from that 
portion of his declaration. 

Militarism is an inevitable effect of capitalist 
domination and the struggle for markets and 
profit, and so long as the workers are ruled by 
a master class, so long will their masters use 
them as cannon fodder. The only solution of 
the question of militarism from the proletarian 
point of view is the abolition of capitalist ex ploit- 
ation. It is then our duty to concentrate our 
efforts upon Socialism, upon the triumph of 
those who labour. The revolutionary Socialist 


' is the truest peace advocate. 


The particularly anti-militarist propaganda 
of Herve has undeniably an educational value, 


| and to that extent it is to be welcomed ; it is 
' also an inevitable reaction against the jingoism 


of men like Bebel. We have so-called Socialist 
advocates of militarism in this country, and 
indeed, though it appears a harsh saying to 
many who believe their parties and their leaders 
to be Socialist, it is true that The Socialist 
Party is the only party of which it can be said 


“ The patriotic internationalists say : ‘Present | that it advocates undiluted Socialism. 


day countries, such as history has made them, | 
are moral entities whose existence is useful to | 
human progress. 

“However imperfect they may be, however 
inhuman even they may be for the proletarians, 


All the various problems that affect the work- 
ing class hinge upon the ownership of the means 
of life, and yet outside of our ranks practically 
the whole of the workers’ energies are being 
directed against effects rather than to the re- 


the latter have in each country the duty of | moval of the cause of the trouble. The origin 


defending them when they are attacked. | of poverty, war and slavery lies in class owner- 


“* We are internationalists, but if the country 
in which we chanced tu be born is attacked 
we will defend it to the death. 

“This in plain language means simply ; 


‘ Workers of the world unite; but if your rulers | 
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' ship of the means whereby the people live. The 
| straightest road is the shortest road, and the 
| only way to get rid of the evil of militarism is 
| to get rid of capitalism. 

F.C.W. 
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————————————— 
Our Third Anniversary. 


The Socialist Party of Great Britain was born 
on June 12th, 1904, and three years of crowded 
life have been added unto it. It has passed 
through periods of difficulty and of unusual 
stress and each has left it firmer and more con- 
vinced than before. The Party has grown, but 
not with a mushroom growth, while notwith- 
standing the comparative smallness of its num- 
bers, its voice has been widely heard—and in 
no uncertain lone —in the cause of the working 
class. 


a | 


Numbers, indeed, are never the only essen- 
tials to political strength. Our strength is given 
us by the logical impregnability of our position | 
and by the fright of our opponents who feel | 
that they have no case. Numbers, in fact, as 
numbers only, are often a source of weakness, 
and the disastrous results of seeking numbers | 
first have too often been seen for The Socialist 
Party to make a similar mistake. The organis- | 
ation that does not keep numbers and popular- 
ity ever subordinate to its early aim becomes 
easily the tool of self-seekers and its original | 
object becomes entirely lost. 

The rigidity and correctness of the principles | 
of The Socialist Party, and the knowledge and | 
class-consciousness of its members, form the | 
surest guarantee for the Party's future. In its | 
early stages tle very poverty of the Party is a 
source of strength. No nameless friends put big 
sums into its coffers and no lucrative offices 
exist to attract the charlatan and demagogue. 
Allits work is voluntary and has its root in the 
sincerity and class-consciousness of working 
men. ‘I'he place hunter and the man who unin- | 
telligently follows the big show are thus repelled, 
while the thoughtful and sincere are soonest 
attracted to its ranks. Thus it is that a firm 
foundation forthe Party’s useful future is being 
laid. | 


—+ +— 


| 


It is certainly necessary to the realisation of | 
our object that numbers be on our side, but only | 
in so far as they help toward that realisation can | 
they be welcomed. The emancipation of Labour | 
requires working-class unity, but it can be on | 
none other than a Socialist basis since that alone | 
is of any use. And what, it may be asked, do | 
we mean by a Socialist basis? In the Declara- | 
tion of Principles of The Socialist Party the | 
essentials of Socialism are, we believe, concisely | 
stated. Assent to these essentials comprises the 
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the qualification can neither be made broader | 


without abandoning Socialism nor made nar- 
rower without excluding Socialists. Hence we 


| are justified in claiming that the principles up- 


| on which The Socialist Party is based are those 
which must be accepted by the mass of the 
working class before its emancipation can be 
accomplished. 

—- 4+4— 


We can, therefore, look to the future with 


_ confidence and bright hopes, and also upon our 


past with some complacency : not, however, that 
we deceive ourselves as to the work yet to be 
done; but the Party is firmly established and 
its membership earnest and increasing, while 
we are confident that our Party cannot be drawn 


| one whit from its path, and that it will keep 
| Socialism ever to the forefront until the day is 
| won. 


— © 





| Jack. 


For the rest, the seed is being widely sown, 
and, hastened to ripeness in the forcing house 


| of Capitalism, the reaping of the bounteous 
| harvest of Socialism cannot long be delayed. 


An Interesting Document. 


In another column appears a statement issued 
by some ex-members of the S.D.F. who now form 
the South Hants Socialist Society. These men 
have come to see, as we have long seen, that only 
Socialism matters, and that the S.D.F. is hope- 
less from the working-class point of view. 


—++-— 


In Southampton, as elsewhere, the only result 
of S.D.F. propaganda and electoral campaigns 
is working-class confusion or disgust. And no 
other result could indeed be expected from the 
intriguing and spineless policy of that organis- 
ation ; for a particular brand of conscription 
typifies its conception of revolutionary propa- 
ganda, while its main energies are diverted from 
Socialism to the realisation of children’s soup 
kitchens. 

The Policy apd Objects of the South Hants 
Socialist Society are not before us, but we con- 
clude from the statement issued that it is a 
purely propagandist body. It would appear that 
disgust with the political intrigues of the S.D.F. 


has caused them to say that their interest in the | 


use of elections for propaganda purposes has 
vanished. But has the use of elections for Social- 
ism been given a fair trial in Southampton? Has 
it not rather been the policy of the S.D.F. there 
to attempt to get their man into office by hook 
or by crook, irrespective of principle ? 
—+t— 


For electlons to be of use for propagandist 
purposes they must be run straight for Socialism 
and by a straight party. In which case not only 
are they useful for propaganda, butalso to train 





the Socialist worker in some of the duties before 

him. In any case, the capture of political power 

is necessary, and the work must be begun. 
—++— 


The days are past fora purely propagandist 
body. It is a way of shirking the fight. To 
merely propagate principles without at the same 
time organising for their political and economic 
realisation is to waste valuable effort and to 
contribute to the still further confusion of our 


| class. The revolution will not be accomplished 


by words : it needs organisation and action ; and 
step by step as the workers become convinced 
of the soundness of Socialism they must be en- 


| rolled within the ranks of a militant organisation 
| 80 that the mustering of forces and the training 
| of men may go steadily forward for the capture 
| of the political and industrial machinery of the 


world for the workers. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES. 


A story is told by the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
of a schoolboy who in an essay on how England 
obtained her colonies wrote :— 

Now I will tell you how England obtains her 
colonies. First she sends out her missionaries. 
They look about for the best land. When they 
have found it they call the people to prayer, and 
when their eyes are fast shut, up goes the Union 
Bssew Weekly News. 
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A LOOK ROUND. 
:0: 

WueN engaged last month in seeking matter for 
Tue Sociatist Sranparp, I alighted on a report 
of aspeech at a banquet, which was so up to the 
standard of capitalist clap-trap that I at once 
attributed it toa capitalist politician. But I 
was mistaken. 


*, * 


The words that led me to such a conclusion 
were the following : “‘ Although at the present 
time they had not got everything they wanted 
or everything they ought to have, yet things were 
vastly different from what they were a few years 
ago. They had now a tolerably comfortable stan- 
dard of wages and comparatively shorter hours, 
while they also had attained to political power.” 

*, * 

The speaker was Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., and 
the occasion the annual dinner of the Plaistow 
and East Ham branch of the A.S.E., held at the 
“White Horse,” East Ham, on May 4th. Mr. 
Barnes and Sir John Bethell, Liberal M.P. for 
the Romford Division, were the principal guesta. 


*, * 


Of what use is a “tolerably comfortable stand- 
ard of wages” to the working class if, as usually 
happens, it is accompanied by more frequent 
and longer periods of unemployment than were 
experienced under the old standard ? 

ok * * 

There are but two classes in Society—the pro- 
ducers of wealth and the master class. If by 
trade union or any other effort the working class 
succeed in securing a larger share of the pro- 
duct of their labour, it must necessarily be at the 
expense of the master class. Competition among 
the latter compels them to be always on the look- 
out for means whereby the cost of production 
may be reduced and profits increased. “(Con- 
cessions ” wrung from them by the organised 
working class stimulate them in their efforts. As 
a result, old machinery is scrapped or improved, 
and new machinery introduced. Under the new 
conditions fewer workmen are required, and so 
many are discharged altogether or put on short 
time. In some cases their places are taken by 
women and even by boys and girls. 

*, * 

Thus we see the limitations of working-class 
effort under capitalism, so long as that effort is 
only directed to palliating the evils of the sys- 
tem, to making it more bearable for the wage- 


workers. 


* * 


* 

No doubt the unemployed will he gratified to 
learn that Mr. Haldane has decided to increase 
by one shilling per week the minimum rate of 
pay of leading hands and labourers of the Army 
Ordnance Department at Devenport and certain 
other places. He regrets that he cannot accede 


| to the request to make the rate of pay for lab- 


ouréts at Devenport the same as that at Wool- 
wich, where, he points out, the cost of living is 
much higher. 


*, * 


How interesting to the unemployed labourers 
of Woolwich, of whom there are just now a few, 
to be reminded that their rate of wages is higher 
than that of their fellow labourers at Devenport. 
The income of the workers must be measured 
by their purchasing power, not by rates of wages. 


* , * 


But the members of the A.S.E., at any rate, 
have attained to ‘‘a tolerably comfortable stan- 
dard of wages.” Mr. G. N. Barnes says so, and 
he should know because he is their General 
Secretary anda “ Labour” member. 


x, * 


Professedly, the Daily News stands for “ ri ght- 
eousness.” Thus on May 13 it printed a letter 
relating to the L.C.C. tram clerks, signed by 
“ New Cross,” who complained that the clerks 
were working every evening till 9 and 10 p.m., 
and that the overtime pay was at the rate of 
13d. per hour, but in some cases it had not been 
paid for at all Here again can we see that rate 
and payment are not the same. 


* Ok 
* 


The letter also appeared in other papers, which 
qualification for membership of the Party, and 
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canta no special claim to “ righteousness.” But | churches, schools, and hospitals, and for the 


jn the other papers the letter contained words 
which were not printed in the Daily News, as 
follows: “Last year the clerks worked from 
Xmas until the latter end of July until 10 o'clock 
at night, and without any relaxation.” 


* y * 


As the letter appeared in the “righteous” 
Daily News, it would seem that the “ wicked” 
Municipal Reformers were alone the sweaters, 
but the omitted clause relating to last year in- 
volves the “ righteous” Progressives. 


* , * 


Mr. W. Lander, of Bolton, in presiding at the 
39th Annual Co-operative Congress at Preston 
on Whit Monday asked whether it was not a fact 
that in some directions they were following the 
practices of their competitors ? Prize giving, he 
said, bonus systems, overlapping, and the in- 
crease of credit trading could scarcely be des- 
cribed as methods which make for the elevation 
of the individual, the purifying of trade, and the 
betterment of the condition of the people. 


ey * 


It was pointed out in our May issue that the 
Co-operative Societies are capitalist concerns, 
as of course they could not otherwise be under 
capitalism. If, therefore, they are to flourish they 
must fight other capitalist concerns on capitalist 
lines. They are useful to capitalist politicians 
because of their pratings of “ thrift,” “self help,” 
“independence of the State,” etc. Many of their 
leading lights, past and present, are general 
utility men for the Liberals. 

* , * 

A discussion took place at the Congress on 
sweating. The President asked whether the 
Co-operators are sufficiently careful in making 
their purchases and whether they ever inquire 
as to the source of supply of their commodities. 
And everybody seemed pleased when it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Gladstone had consented to an 
exhibition of sweated goods in one of the ante- 
rooms of the House of Commons. 

* * 
* 

It is sometimes asserted that if there were no 
purchasers of cheap goods there would be no 
sweated labour. Apart from the fact that the 
working class, even when they receive what is 
considered a fair wage, can only afford to buy 
cheap goods, what guarantee is there that the 
workers engaged in producing high priced 
goods receive higher wages than those who pro- 
duce low priced goods? At the Congress itself 
Mrs. Gasson, a member of the National Anti- 
Sweating League, said that the League had in 
their possession a lady’s blouse which would be 
sold for 35s. to 40s., for making which the 
worker received sirpence. 


gg 


Under capitalism the working class are poor. | 


Some get a “ fair” wage and are poor ; some get 
a sweated wage and are poor; others are unem- 
ployed and get no wage at all. They are all poor. 


* * 


* 

And what, after all, is a fair wage? Is it the 
Trade Union rate? Because if so anything below 
it must be “‘ sweating.” 
of the Daily News that reports the discussion 
referred to above appears an advertisement for 
a non-Society Linotype operator, used to daily 
news work, 6,000 essential, salary, 40s. for 50 


. hours. ‘The minimum rate fixed by the London 


Society of Compositors is 45s. for 48 hours, but 


although they have fixed it, it is evident they | 
cannot enforce it. The piece rate for a London | 


lino-operator is 3d. per 1,000. The man who has 


to produce 6,000 per hour for 50 hours per week | 


should make £3 15s. in wages. He is offered 
40s., from which it is also evident that the Daily 


its revenue in the interest of what are called 
‘fair’ wages for the working class. 


* OF 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Labour M.P. for 
Leicester, has been on the warpath again in the | 
, determined by the Board, but they are fixed by 


House of Commons. This time he is concerned 


about Baptists in the Congo. On May 6 heasked | 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- | 
ther he had received from the Baptist Mission- | 
ary Society complaints that the fiscal imposts | 
upon materials used for the construction of | 


Yet in the same issue | 


| ment. 


| largely outside the union. 
News is not prepared to sacrifice any portion of | on the surface are also not in the union. In fact, 

it may be said that something like SO per cent. 
| of the surface hands are not in any organisation. 
| with the consequence that in negotiations with 
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carrying out of the general work of missionary | 


societies, were heavy and oppressive. 


* , * 


As the effect, if not always the object, of mis- | 
sionary work is to bring those parts of the world | 


in which their operations are carried on under 
the capitalist form of society, and to fit the wild, 
untutored savage for wage-slavery, bringing him 
into competition with white labour, Mr. Mac- 
Donald's anxiety to assist the Missionary Soci- 
eties will no doubt be shared by the members 
of the I.L.P., whose chairmanship he adorns. 


* , * 


Miss Macarthur, the Secretary of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, who has recently returned 
from America, told a Daily Chronicle interviewer 
that in the States there is a large proportion of 
“model” factories, and employers state quite 
frankly that they give these good conditions 
because they find it pays. 


* yy * 


Just as they become convinced that it will 
pay, the capitalist class, by legal enactment or 
otherwise, will institute reforms. It may pay 
them only from the point of view that the re- 
forms will enable them to get better value out 


of the wage workers, or, as Mr. A. JJ. 





~~ 
‘a 


Balfour 
put it, as an “antidote to Socialism.” Because 
we of The Socialist Party of Great Britain know 
this we assert that the working class has no 
concern with the advocacy of Reforms. If it is 
claimed that Reforms, temporary though they 
may be in their effect, are needed, then the sur- 
estand quickest way to secure them is to organ- 
ise for Socialism and for Socialism alone. Then 
the master class will throw Reforms to the 
working class as an “antidote.” 


& & 
* 


The Socialist Party of Great Britain is the 
only Party which at its formation and ever since 
has declined to side-track the working class by 
advocating palliatives. 


& e 
* 


Another interview with Miss Macarthur stated 
that the attentions showered upon her #&hile in 
the States had not turned her head. ‘She 
stands just where she did and still }helieves in 
old clothes and porridge.” And yet when in 
Boston she paid 16s. for a pair of gloves which 
she could easily buy in London for 28. 9d. “I 
wouldn’t have bought them”’ she said, “ but I 
was due at a dinner, and my own were split.” 
Old clothes and porridge, indeed ! 

J. Kay. 





| FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS. 


—— —__— 0; —_____- 


THE contention of the Socialist that the whole 
working class is sweated is amply proved by the 
evidence of even our opponents. The National 
Anti-Sweating League, organised in a vain 
attempt to deal solely with the worst effects of 
capitalism, provides in its ‘‘ Report of the Guild- 
hall Conference on a Minimum Wage,” inform- 
ation from which may be deduced not alone the 
futility of the League’s attempt to destroy effects 
without removing the cause, but also the fact that 
the description given by the Socialist of the 
position of the working class is not in the 
slightest exaggerated. 

Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P., in the course of a 
paper on “ Present Steps towards a Minimum 
Wage”, said : 


‘The average wage paid by the employer in | 


1888 was 5s. a day for the collier in the Feder- 


, ation area. Even in the great lock-out in 1893, 
when the colliers’ earnings had been uplifted | 
by 40 per cent., the collier could not be earning | 


more than 7s. a day. That might be considered 


to be a big figure compared with other un- | 
skilleu trades. But the trade was of a very | 
fluctuating character. It must be remembered | 


that the men were not working more than nine 


days in the fortnight—in the Midlands, pits | 
were not worked more than three or four days | 
a week. That means that the average wage of | 


the coal hewer comes out at about 28s. a week 


a figure borne out by statistics of the money | 


paid in compensation claims. That is the very 
best class of workman. 
“It was in 1894 that a Conciliation Board 


was formed consisting of twelve representatives | 
from each side, with an independent chairman, | 


who was called upon in the event of disagree- 


the Board continued. 
was revived in 1898, and has since been renewed 
at periods of three years. 

Although the men have this means of defend- 


ing themselves, they are still earning, roughly, | 
Women and boys are very | 


about 2ds. a week. 
The girls working 


tlhe employers the men are constantly told that 
these people must be excluded from considera+ 
tion. The growing youth cannot have his wages 


the employer's estimate of his usefulness. 
“Girl labour on the surface has existed for 


more than 30 years, and Lancashire especially | 


suffers from it. A few pits in the south-west 


“pele : : | 
district and a large number in Scotland also 
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In 1893 the employers asked for 25 per | 
cent. reduction, and it will be remembered what | 
a terrible lock-out ensued, causing suffering not | 
only to the men but to the public. In 1594 the | 
Conciliation Board was formed, and the men | 
assented to a 10 percent. reduction. In 1894-96 | 
It lapsed for two years, | 


employ girl labour. Thirty years ago girls were 
paid anything from 1s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. on the pit 
banks, and they were working, certainly, not 
longer hours than at present—even shorter 
hours in Lancashire. The chances are that a 
woman will now earn from 1s. 3d. to 2s., Is. 8d. 
being about the average. As the working hours 
are about nine and a half per day the wage comes 
out very little better than 2d. an hour. It might 
be said that the work did not require much 
skill or physical energy. Cleaning the dross is 
not heavy work, and pushing the waggons has 
been done away with. But many of the women 
are exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
The fact remains, too, that these girls are earn- 


| ing less than they did 30 years ago, and have to 


depend partly for a living upon the earnings of 
fathers and brothers in the mine. In no case, if 
we take Lancashire, are the women working, even 
in good years, more than nine daysa fortnight ; 
and a wage of 6s. 9d. a week, with a reduction 
for the club of which she is a member, is utterly 
insuflicient for a woman’s subsistence wage. 
Twenty-eight shillings a week paid to a collier 
are practically wages paid to him and his girls, 
so that their combined wages may eke out a 
family living. 

“Whereas twenty years ago day wage men 
were earning +s. to 0s.a day we find that to-day 
little more than 40 per cent. is suggested to 
have been placed on their wages. 

“Tcan only say that this apparent improvement 
in the men’s position is very illusory ; the gener- 
osity of the employer has not been applied. \s 
a matter of fact, when the increased hours of 
work and the higher price of fuel, household 
commodities and house rent are considered. ihe 
day hands in the mine are ina worse coulition 
than they were eighteen years ago. 

* Although one of the most powerful Gf she 
trade organisations has been endeavouring to 
establish a minimum wage for the coal mining 
industry in the federated area, it has so far not 
succeeded in doing so. An attempt has been 
made to abolish the piece rate but there is the 
risk of inviting competition and bringing in the 
unemployed compelled by physical necessity. 
It has been generally found that if a man leaves 
work in a mine the man who takes his place 
earus sixpence a day or so lower than the wages 
his predecessor received. Again, the mining 
tonnage rate is no indication of the earning 
capacity of aman. The diversities are so intin- 
ite that it is Impossible to say what a man can 
arn on a particular tonnage rate, and so the 
decision is left to the caprice of the official in 
the mine. 

“We have, however, established over large 
areas not the mere field rate but price lists anc 
working conditions that have focussed and erys- 
tallised payment for varying: conditions in the 
nines. But there is a large section of the mines 
in Which this particular work has not been done. 
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organised at all.” 


Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., in dealing 
with ‘Sweating in relation to the National 


Dividend” said: 


“The existence of an enormous number of 
poor people in what is reputed to be a wealthy | 
country is vaguely known and as vaguely won- | 
dered at. It should be tle endeavour of every- 
one who is interested in any one or all of the 
many phases of poverty to acquaint himself 
specifically with the best information whicl: is 
available as to the actual amount of poverty 
which exists, and as to the facts relating to the 
manner of distribution of wealth which makes 
poverty so common. Armed with this material, 
those who sympathise with the sweated can 
show with near approximation what amount of 
un-lerpayment of labour exists throughout the 
country asa whole, and the criminality of gross 
underpayment in view of the available resources 


of the nation. 


“By the National Dividend we mean the 
aggregate of all the incomes, large and small, 
of the people of the United Kingdom. We can 
{uri an approximately correct idea of its extent 
by adding to the incomes of the income tax paying 
classes, as ascertained by the Inland Revenue 
authorities, an estimate of the total amount of 
wiges and small salaries earned by those who 
have not the pleasure of paying income tax. [ | 


give a brief account of how I arrived-at the in- | (a) Those with over £3 a week... £830,000,000 


come of the British people in 1904. 


“First I take the gross assessinent to income | 
tax for 1903-4 which is nearly £903,000,000. I | 
correct this, on the one hand, by deducting | 
items whicli are not real income, such as the | 


cost to a landlord of repairing his house, etc., 
and, on the other hand, for amounts of income 
which ought to come, but which do not come, 


under the attention of the authorities. These var- | 


ious corrections, with the details of which I do 
not burden this paper, reduce the £903,000,000 


income tax paying Classes. 
‘Now that disposes of an enormous amount 


of income, but only of « very small number of | ° . 
: | important question I have been able to answer, 


people, fur the income tax is levied upon those 
who are in receipt of upwards of £160 a year, 


so that we have not got very far in point of | 


population. Below the incoine tax line we have 


to deal with not only the whole of what are | 


commonly called the manual labour classes, but 


with those other orders of le who, in | eo 
: gl Sia i | possible, one million. It follows that nearly 


| half of the income of the nation is possessed by 
one million people, who, if each of them be 


sers, teachers, agents, small farmers, inn-keepers, | ° - 
: Per™ taken as a representative of a family of five, 


au very real sense, are working men, viz., small 
tradesmen, clerks, shopmen, travellers, canvas- 


lodging house keepers, civil servants, pension- 
ers, and so forth. From a close examination of 
the census records I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that there are about three millions be- 


longing to those occupations who earn less than | 


£3 a week. How much do they earn on the ' es 
| ordinary facts, but even more significant and 


average? I have gone over that very carefully 
and believe that their average earnings cannot 
be placed higher than £75 a year, ranging from 
the 8s. or 10s. a week of the office boy to the £3 
a week of the superior clerk. Accepting this 


estimate tentatively, we get as the income of | 


this particular part of the working population 
£225,000,000. 

It remains to deal with the greatest bulk of 
all, viz., the manual workers commouly so called, 
including, in addition to all those engaged in 


agricultural, industrial, and domestic service, | 


_ million of the entire population. Broadly speak- 


soldiers, sailors, policemen, and postinen. 


Those, using the census of 1901 as a basis, | 
| more than one-third of the entire national divi- 


I estimate to number 15,000,000, men, women, 
boys, and girls, in the year 1904. Unfortunately, 
we have not in this country, as we ought to 
have, a permanent and continuous census of 
wages. We ure very neglectful in the matter of 
records, and the only ollicial census of wages 
which we have ever made was got out in 1886 
by the Board of Trade. 1 have used this as a 
basis and allowed for the changes of wages 
which have taken place since that date. 

“In 1886, the average wage, giving due 
weights to the respective proportions of men, 
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week. In 1904, allowing for the general rise in 


| wages in the interval, it amounted to 20s. 6d. 
| per week. It should be borne in mind that this 


figure represents rates of wages and not earn- 
ings. If we want earnings we must make an 
allowance for idleness from whatever cause aris- 
ing, whether from sickness, accident, lock-out, 
strike, weather, slack time, total unemployment, 
ordrink. Allowing for these things, we cannot 
assume that the average wage is earned for more 


| than 44 weeks out of 52 weeks in such a year as 


1904- -208. 6d. a week for 44 weeks means £45 
in the year. 

“But we bave to consider that not all those who 
figure in the census sheets as manual workers 
can be counted as normal workers. There is the 
great army of casuals, ne’er-do-wells, aged per- 


' sons, men and women broken in health, and 


last, but not least, those employed in what are 
called sweated industries. I do not think that, 


| of the 15,000,000 manual workers, we can estim- 
_ ate these most unfortunate of the industrial 


army at less than one-fifteenth of the whole, or 


| say, 1,000,000 persons. The earnings of these 


1,000,000 persons I estimate at £25,000,000 per 
annum, or an average of about 10s. per week 
per person. 

“The remaining 14,000,000 manual workers I 
assume to draw the average earnings of £45 a 
year already referred to, which amounts to 
£630,000,000. With the £25,000,000 of the 
unfortunate 1,000,000 persons we arrive at 
£655,000,000 as the total earnings of the man- 
ual labourers in 1904. 

“We have now got out the aggregate income 
of the United Kingdom, made up as follows :— 


(b) Those with less than £3 a week 
(Manual workers £655,000,000 
plus, lower -middle classes, 
£225,000,000) 


880,000,000 
£1,710,000,000 


“Tt will be seen that the income respectively 
above and below the income tax line of £3 per 
week is alinost equal in amount. £830,000,000 


| liesabove the line ; £880,000,000 lies below the 


of gross assessment to £830,000,000, which | line. 


figure represents the net income enjoyed by the | 


“The important consideration now arises, 
how many people enjoy these respective amounts 
of income-—how many people in our nation of 
43,000,000 people have over £3 per week? This 


and as the method of obtaining the answer has 
survived a great deal of both friendly and hos- 
tile critisism, it may be taken as being as nearly 
accurate as is needed for a proper judgment to 
be formed in the matter. The number of in- 
come tax paying individuals is, as nearly as 


stand for only 5,000,000 people in the nation of 
43,000,000 people. The second half of the 
national dividend is shared up by the balance 
of the nation, viz., 38,000,000 of people. 
“These are exceedingly significant and extra- 


extraordinary isthe further calculation which I 


| will now put before you. 


“T have been able to split up the one million 


| income tax payers at the £700 a year line. Be- 


tween £160 a year and £700 a year there are 
750,000 taxpayers, representing 3% millions of 
people, who take only £245,000,000 out of the 
£830,000,000. The balance of the £830,000,000 
is £585,000,000, and this enormous sum is the 
annual income of only 250,000 taxpayers, who 
represent with’ their families not more than 1} 
ing, one-thirtieth of the entire ton take 
dend of the country. To put it in another way, 
14 million people take in rent and interest a 


' sum as large as the entire earnings of the man- 


ual labour classes, who, with their dependents, 
number 30,000,000 of people. 

“The 250,000 taxpayers who take nearly 
£600,000,000 worth of income, include in their 


| number, of course, the owners of practically all 
| the factories, docks, warehouses and workshops 
of the country. The small number of income 
tax, payers will, perhaps, not seem so surprising 
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‘ Nevertheless, 1S years of continuous effort, women, and children, was only 17s. 6d. per | if it is remembered that there are only 100,000 
has failed to delete the present wages system, 
failed to establish a minimum wage. I can only 
ask the Conference to consider if a great organ- 
isation numbering well over three hundred 
thousand workers has failed to do this what 
must be the task of establishing a minimum 
wage in an industrial body which is hardly 


| factories in the whole of the United Kingdom, 

| while the total number of factories, workshops, 

| docks, wharves, quays, and warehouses regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom does not amount 
to more than about 250,000. 

“There is much talk of small shareholders, 
but as a matter of fact, shareholders, both large 
and small, are remarkably few. There is a firm 
in the City— Messrs. George S. Smith and Son— 
who collect all shareholders’ names, and make an 
alphabetical list of them for advertising pur- 
poses. Mr. George Smith informs me that there 
are only 500,000 names on his lists, which are 
practically complete, so that of the 1,000,000 
people above the income tax line, only one-half 
are shareowners. The whole of the railway 
stock of the country is owned by only 180,000 
people. 

“It would be the easiest possible matter, if I 
had time, to put before you hundreds of current 
balance sheets, and to show you by existing 
examples the manufacture in detail of the con- 
trasting elements of Riches and Poverty, which 
I have already shown you in the gross. The 
process is going on everywhere around us, and 
[hold that it is futile to talk about remedies for 
sweating while we consent to methods which 
produce poor people who, in their turn, are 
catered for by the supply of sweated products. 
The poor are the chief customers of the 
sweater. 

“I do not propose to place many examples 
before you, but content myself by presenting 
several striking ones which may be taken as 
illustrative rather than exceptional. I have ex- 
amined for 1904 the balance sheet of Messrs J. 
Lyons and Co., who employ a very large number 
of young girls at low wages. I find that the 
Company’s gross profits on trading for that year 
are £474,000, while salaries, wages, rents, rates, 
repairs, horse-keep, maintenance, etc., only come 
to £327,000. There was, therefore, a net profit 
of £147,000. I don’t know exactly what salaries 
and wages come to, but it is clear from the bal- 
ance sheet that they were less than the £147,000 
worth of profit. Thus the sleeping partners 
got more than the working partners. 

“The case of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Electric 
| Supply Company Limited is even clearer. I have 
| the balance sheet for 1905 which shows that the 

people of Newcastle paid the Company £145,000 
for Electric current, etc., and that the Company 
paid for reat, coal, etc., only £37,000; for wages 
only £34,000, leaving a profit of £74,000. Here 
the sleeping partners tovk far more than the 
working partners. 

“Take again the National Telephone Com- 
pany’s balance sheet for 1904. The public paid 
the Company £2,000,000, and the total outlay 
for rents, wages, materials, management, etc., 
was £1,150,000 leaving a net profit of £850,000. 
It is perfectly clear from these figures that the 
sleeping partners took far more than the work- 
ing partners. 

“T should like it to be particularly observed 
that when I refer to wages in connection with 
these balance sheets I mean not only wages for 
manual labour but for mental labour also. 

“TI repeat that it is unnecessary to multiply 
examples but these lamentable contrasts between 

rofits and wages are a common-place of limited 
iability balance sheets. 

“Tt is the fact that the underpayment of 
labour is deliberately counted upon which 
makes it possible for company promoters to 
promise large dividends. Thus, in a gas com- 
pany prospectus issued in the public press in 
1905, it was deliberately calculated that labour, 
manual and mental, would cost less than £2,000 
per annum, while nearly £6,000 of profit per 
annum would result from the operations. 

“It should not be forgotten, also, that ursury 
grows by what it feeds on. As soon as the big 
dividend is realised, ursury can claim its capital 
value in the stock market and the rise in value 
of the shares, instead of adding to the remuner- 
ation of the worker, actually becomes a weapon 
to be used against him. This, again, I may 
illustrate. I wrote in the Daily News of the 30 

r cent. dividends and the low wages of 

essrs. Lyons and Co. An indignant share- 
holder immediately wrote to me to point out 
that: “ Most of the shareholders have paid £6 
or £7 per share, and so geta return of not more 
than 5 per cent.” 
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“INTERESTING DOCUMENTS. No. 1. 


Tur following circular has been issued by some 
of the oldest members of the Southampton 
Branch of the Social Democratic Federation. 
Amongst the signatories is an ex-member of the 
Provincial Executive of the S.D.F, 

SOUTH HANTS SOCIALIST SOCIETY. 

The above Society has been formed by former 
members of the S.D.F. with the object of spread- 
ing by means of literature, and if need be, by 


public meetings, the ideals and principles of | 
| you. 


Socialism. 


Being unable to remain in and work with the 
S.D.F. owing to the change that has gradually 


come over it whereby the propagation of reforms | 


LABOUR PARTY POLITICS: A CONFUSED 


and the contesting of elections instead of being 
a subsidiary part, as of yore, has become the 
primary part of its work, leaving the ideals and 
principles of Socialism to be a formal part of its 
creed in much the same way as it has always 
been with the Trades Council and the Trades 
Unions which boast of a Socialist constitution. 
Indeed, the S.D.F. has for some time past so 
completely allied itself with these bodies and 
assimilated its work with theirs as to be hardly 
distinguishable from them. 

. We still believe there is plenty of scope for 
the propagation of Socialism and that all the 
reforms together would, if achieved, be of very 
little use in remedying the social evils of which 
we complain. 

Although, owing to such bad conditions as 
do exist among the workers, one is much tempted 
to devote undue attention to reforms, it cannot 
be too often or too strenuously asserted that all 
and every reform possible in Capitalist Society 
would do next to nothing in the end as the cap- 


italist class has always shown that it knows full | 
well how to force back with one hand what it is | 


compelled to pay out with the other. It is surely 
significant that after all the years occupied in 
obtaining reforms, that it should be even now a 
debatable point as to whether the workers as 


aclass are any better off to-day than they were | 


at the beginning. 


Even in the case of such apparently obviously | 
desirable reforms as state maintenance— or, as | 
itis watered down to, state feeding of the child- | 


ren -and the relief of the unemployed, it is 
fair!y clear that the Capitalist Class will take 
care to benefit more itself than the workers by 
the greater exploitation of the young, by reason 


of tueir more fit condition making them better | 


producing mediums, and from having their | 
lent or otherwise. ‘fhese cannot speak the truth 


yeserve army kept by the state for them. And 
it must not be jost sight of that a reserve army 


’ si ieee 
of unemployed is a necessary condition of Capit- | 
| that this was the reason, but a uote ean now be 


! . 
i made of their excuse. 


alist Society. 
Brutal as it may seem to say so, it is clear to 


us that the only purpose of reforms is to put off | 
‘drink on Suuday. To do so is very refreshing 
| especially after an hour or so’s Open-air speak- 


the day when the workers will come by their 
own. The workers will always be badly fed, 
housed and clothed so long as they are robbed, 
and robbed they will be so long as capitalism 
lasts. 

What interest we had in reforms, municipal 
or otherwise, and in the use of elections for pro- 
pagation of Socialism has vanished. We have 
been disillusioned by watching its effects and 
results. The failure to get any substantial gain 


from these sources is not accounted for by the | 
' to select their own “pizen” from the various 


| kinds on tap. 


good or bad actions of individuals but by thie 
conditions of the problem itself. 

The so-called advance, the growth of the 
Jabour Party, is in our opinion but the erection 
of « bulwark against the real movement —the 
only one of any use to the proletariat —i.e., the 
Socialist movement. 

Eleven years ago in a Manifesto the local 
§$.D.F°. said as follows : 

‘*We, Revolutionary Social-Democrats, dis- 
dain to conceal our principles. We proclaim 
the class war. 
workers cannot to any appreciable extent be 


improved except by a complete overthrow of this | 
La hl bd 

The time | 

the dross of life #n their eyes and can see. 


present capitalist system of Society. 
for Social tinkering has gone past.” 

‘That is where the S.1).F. stood then and that 
is where we stand now, and we are convinced 
that it is only from that standpoint that any 
good can be done. 

Numbers have no charm for us. All we want 
is that the ideals and principles of Socialisin 
shall be spread. We do not desire to make 
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| life to exercise it 


We hold that the lot of the 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


members unless we first of all make them 
Socialists. 

If you think you would like to help us, join 
us. We require everyone who does come to come 
to us whole-heartedly. We prefer the help of 


| one sincere member who is in the light to twenty 
| who are groping in the dark or floating on the | 


tide of expediency catching at straws. 


We send herewith our Object, policy and rules | 


so that you can see what we are after. If any 
explanation is required we are prepared to give 
it. If you want to follow up your study of Social- 


| ism we are prepared to offer friendly advice. If | 


you want literature we are prepared to supply 


“ Work for Socialism — all else is vain.” 





JUMBLE. 


— :0:— 


Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., Chairman 
of the Independent Labour Party, Secretary of 
the Labour Party in the House of Commons, 


writer on capitalist politics in capitalist news- | 
| papers, has, according to the Morning Post of | 
May 8th, written to the Leicester branch of the | 


Church Socialist League as follows :— 
I give my episcopal blessing with much pleasure. 


The Church Socialist League ought to flourish, for | 


upon what more congenial soil can Socialism grow 


the Fathers > 
each other better, it will be found that the material- 
ism which the Church is always saying that she is 
warring against is precisely the thing that we 
Socialists are warring against. The dross of life is 


oppressing us. It is in our eyes and we see not; it | 
is in our mouths, and we cannot speak the truth; | 


it is in our hearts, and we cannot worship what it 


is meet that we should worship. We are striving | 
| 7 Si iale 
of the Labour Party, was one of the chief 


for all sorts of rights—the right to hold acres and 
to enjoy incomes which we have never earned; the 
right to have drink on Sunday; the right to be 
fleeced by bookmakers; the right to starve our 
children; and we do not seem to have the faculty 
to discriminate which of these are of God and which 
of the Devil. So our politics are a confused jumble 


after vague desiresat their best. We have to dis- 
cover the qualitative things ot life, and it is because 
your Church Socialist League is going to strive to 
do that that I readily respond to your request to 
bless you. 

This letter is such a “confused jumble” that 


' one has a difficulty in understanding it, but we 
will try. ‘ We Socialists” of course refers to 


Mr. Macdonald and his fellow members and 
sipporters of the Labour Party, Independ- 


because the dross of Life is in their mouths and 
is oppressing them. Jt was not known before 

It is hoped they will 
succeed in their attempt to secure the right to 


ing. When they have secured this right may 
they be oppressed by sufficient of the dross of 
wo afford a decent drink and 
plenty of it. It may interest them to know that 


a prominent Liberal Statesman, now deceased, 


js credited with having declared that ** bitter 


beer is the finest drink that has been invented 


| since the nectar of the gods weat out of fashion.” 


Be that as it may, they are of course at liberty 


Undoubtedly their politics are a confused 
jumble at their worst, and one may go farther 
and declare that they are usually at their worst. 

They may think this is due to the seeming 
absenee of the faculty to discriminate which of 
these rights areof God and which of the Devil, 
others think it is due, in some cases, to their 
ignorance of the working-class position, and in 
other cases to their desire for political aggrand- 
isement. 

In the columns of Tue Socianisr Sranparp, 
month by month, have been given evidence of 
this confused jumble. The writers have not got 


The Independent Labour Party, of which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., is chairman, claim to 
he the proud parent of the (Parliamentary ) 
Labour Party, of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.L., is Secretary. ‘The electoral policy of the 
two parties is, on paper, identical. It is also 
identical in practice, but whilst on paper it is 


| understandable, in practice it is a” 
jumble.” The paper policy is summed up in 
| the following clause of the Declaration of the 


79 


confused 


Labour Party: “To abstain strictly from itlen- 


| tifving themselves with or promoting the iter- 
| ests of any section of the Liberal or Conserva- 


tive Parties.” 

Although subscribing to this policy several 
members of the Labour Party threw it over at 
the General Election, when they saw that hy 
adhering to it they would fail to secure election. 
Amongst them were Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at 
Leicester, Mr. l’arker at? Halifax, Mr. TL F. 
Richards at Wolverhampton, and Mr. Stuart at 


| York. Details of the compacts made with the 
Liberals will be found in The Soctaiis: STANDARD 


for March and July, 1906. 
Mr. W. Crooks, M.P., has signed the Declar- 


ation, but that did not prevent him attending 


the Banquet to Mr. 8. L. Hughes at the Troca- 
dero Restaurant on April 7th, 1906, organised 
by “some of the best known names ia Liberal 
politics” because ‘‘the great Radical victory 
which had just been won was due to men like 
Mr. Hughes.” 

Mr. W. Thorne, M.P., has signed the Declar- 
ation but yet supported Mr. Percy Alden, Lib- 
eral wnember for Tottenham, at the General 
Klection in company with Messrs. Will Crooks, 
John Burns, H. Il. Asquith, Herbert Gladstone, 


| and others. 


Messrs. C. W. Bowerman, M.P. and Jolin 


S | HYodge, M.P., have si she Declarati 

than the ethics of the Gospel and the maxims of | e, P., have igned the Declaration, but 

Moreover, | think, when we know | : : 
querading as Progressives) at the last Loudon 


| County Council Election. 


identified themselves with the Liberals «mas- 


Mr. Bowerman was 
advertised to speak at Lusinglill Street Schools, 
Pentonville, and Mr. Hodge was announced 
to take the chair at Maryon Park Schovis, 
Charlton. 

On April 21st last, Mr. A. Henderson, Whip 


speakers at Ilford Town Hall, at a * Tewper- 
ance’ meeting. Every student knows that this 
Temperance” brigade is a wing of the Liberal 


| Party. Mr. Henderson declared that they id 
not intend that the Govermment should put off 
of futilities at their worst and an ineffective striving | 


“Temperance” reform in favour of Land le- 
form, or Home Rule or anything else. They 
niust tell the Government straight that ° TPem- 
perance ’ must be first. 

When the Stepney Bye Election took place 
last month Mr. Ben Cooper was adopted as the 
official Liberal Candidate. Ele declared the issue 
was simply Free Trade versus Tariff Reform. 
According to the Daily (hrontele Mr. Vower- 
Inan was one of the first to write and offer lis 
services ino support of the Liberal vores. 
The Parkamentary Committee of the Trae 
Uiton Cougress endorsed his candidate e, 
Messrs. Shackleton, Gail, Barnes, Bow 
Wilkie and Thorne, all Labour MPCs wie base 


o 


ses st, 


sigued the Pechuation of the Libour Party. 
inembers of the Parhamentary Committee, 
Mrs. Philip Snowden was a delegate to the 


' Annual Conference of the Independent: Labour 
| Party at Derby this vear. 


During the Winabie- 
don bye-election last month she was one of the 
hardest workers for the Liberal candidate, ti 
Hon. Bertrand Russell, who “sepported 4 
Liberal Government in everything excep. 4 
its attitude on the question of Women’s suit 
rage.” 

In view of these facts there can be nO question 
that the polities of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
his Labour Party friends are a “confused junscle 
of futilities.” Mr. MacDonald's phrase “tonenes 


the spot.” 
JN. 


Ao Tiistory or Fvcrory Lecistaries, by Bod. 
Hutchins aud A. Harrison, 1). Se. on.) with & 
preface by Sidney Webb. Westminster ; I’. 8. 
King and Son. New edition, “s. 6d., net. 
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Cloth. Seven plates. °s. Gd... net. 
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S.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST. 


9th. 
T. W. Allen 
E. Fairbrother 
F. E. Dawkins 
H. Newman 
J. Fitzgerald 
H. Newman 
W. Gifford 
J. Crump 
A. Anderson 
J. Kent 
R. H. Kent 

A. Cole 
T. A. Jackson 
A. Anderson 
J. Fitzgerald 
7.30 F.S. Leigh 
11.30 F. E, Dawkins 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
22. Great JAMES STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 


SUNDAYS. 


Battersea, Prince’s Head 


Canning Town, Beckton Rd. 
Clapham Common 
Finsbury Park 
Fulham, op'site Salisbury Hotel 7 7. 30 
Ilford, Loxford Bridge 7.30 
Jolly Butchers’ Hill 11.30 
7.30 
11.30 
11.30 
11.30 
7.30 
11.30 
7.30 


Manor Park Broadwa 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Plaistow, Green Gate 
Tooting Broadway 
Tottenham, West Green Cnr. 


Watford Market Place 
Woolwich, Beresford Sq. 


BRAN CH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Laburnam House, 134, High Street, Batter- 
sea, S.W. Club open every evening. ; 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EAST HAM.—W. Gifford, Sec., 31, Maryland Square, 
Stratford. Branch meets Mondays at 7.30 at 
447, Kathcrine Rd., Forest Gate. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FULHAM.—E. Waller, Secretary, 45, Warple Way, 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets June 3 and 
alternate Mondays at 8 at Ingram’s Coffee 
Tavern, Fulham Cross. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Fri. at 8.30 at 79, Grove ; 


Rd., Holloway. Communications to the Sec. 
PADDINGTON.—Communications to F. Linfield, 18, 
Goldney Rd., Paddington, W. Branch meets 
every Wednesday, 8.30 p.m., at Harley’s Cof- 
fee Tavern (foot of Lock Bridge), Harrow Rd. 
PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Wed. at 8.30 
ROMFORD DIVISION.—AII communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 39, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Mondays at 8 at Club. 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road, 
Tooting, S.W. Branch meets every Wed. 
at 8 p.m. at Gorringe Dining Rooms, Gor- 
ringe. Park Parade, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—T. Lobb, Sec. }}:anch meets Mon. 8 
at p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tavern, High Rd. 

WATFORD.—T. Wilkin§, Sec., 4, Marlborough Rd., 
Branch meets alternate Fridays at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.80, followed | 
at 8.30 by discussion, at 447, Katherine Road, 
Forest Gate. 

WOOD GREEN.—H. Crump, Secretary, 39, Hermit- 
age Road, Harringay, N. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Mondays at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green. 

WOOLWICH & PLUMSTEAD.—A. E. Rance, Sec., 
7la, Marmadon Rd., Plumstead. Branch meets 
on 2nd and 4th Wednesdays in month at 80, 
Conway Road, Plumstead. 3e 





INFORMATION 
concerning the Party can be obtained of the following 
BRADFORD (Yorks).—Ben Wilde, 78, Godwin St. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—J. Blundell, 157, New St. 
LIVERPOOL.—J. M. O. Sullivan, 4, Laburnam 
Grove, Litherland. 
MANCHESTER.—J. Marsh, 97, 
Swinton, Nr. Manchester. 


Blantyre Street, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 
FOR 
THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 
HENDERSON, 16, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

JOHN HEY WOOD, Ltd., Deansgate, Manchester. and 
Lamb’s Conduit St., London. 
W.H SMITH & SON, Blackfriars St., 
. NAYLOR & Co., 147 & 149, Gt. Junction St., 

BARTLETT, 7, Turnpike Lane, Hornsey. 


RETAIL AGENTS. 
JACQUES, 191. Old Street, E.C. 
SMITH (late Manners), 47, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
VESPERMAN, 251, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
WREN, 91, Evelina Road, Nunhead, S.E. 
ROOK, Qa, Cursitor Street, EC. 
GRANT, Ilford Hill, Ilford 
SIMPSON, 209, Leytonstone Road, Stratford, E. 
BREWSTER, 153, Barking Rd., Canning Town. | 
WARNE, la, Queen's Square, Upton Park, E | 
MENHINICK.40, King William St., London B'dge. | 
RAGGETT, 10, St. Leonard's Road, Poplar. | 
DAVY, Flood Street, Chelsea. | 


Manchester. 
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30th. 

J. Fitzgerald 
T. W. Allen 

. Kent 

. A. Jackson 
J. Crump 
R. H. Kent 
H. C. Phillips 
W. A. Cole 
F. E. Dawkins 
. Kent 

. C. Watts 
W. Gifford 
J. Fitzgerald 
A. Anderson 
A. Anderson 
F. S. Leigh 
F. E. Dawkins 


23rd. 
T. A. Jackson 
T. A. Jackson 
. H. Kennett 
. Fairbrother 
A. Anderson 
J. J. Humphrey 
W. A. Cole 
J. Kent 
. Crump 
. E. Dawkins 
T. W. Allen 
R. H. Kent 
~ H. Newman 
J. Fitzgerald 
A. Anderson 
J. Fitzgerald 
H. Newman 


16th. 

H. Newman 
E. Fawcett 
W. Gifford 
T. A. Jackson 
A. Anderson 

. Fitzgerald 
| Kent 

. Fitzgerald 

. W. Allen 
W. A. Cole 
F.C. Watts 
F. E. Dawkins 
R. H. Kent 
J. Crump 
A. Anderson 
E. Fairbrother 
T. A. Jackson 


PAPER STALL, corner St.Thomas’ Rd. , Finsbury P’k, 


FOX, 18a, New Kent Road, S.E. 

BURKE, 35, Ford Street, Bow, E. 

LIBRAIRE ‘COSMOPOLITE, 56, Charlotte Street, 
London, W. 

NEWLAND, 18, High Street, Camden Town. 

Miss DICKENSON, 96, Laureston St., Edinburgh. 

E. WALLACE, 73, Fountainbridge, Edinburg h. 

P. MACINNES, 3, West Nicolson St., Sdisbargh: 

GEDD, 181, Dal Road, Edinburgh. 

SHELLEY BO 
Oxford. 

H. RUBIN, 13, Cottenham St., Westgate Hill, New- 
castle-on- Tyne. 

E. G. SMITH, 126, Tunnel Road, Liverpool. 

ASHWORTH, 178, London Road, Manchester. 

EDWARDS, 65, Manchester Rd. , Hollinwood, Oldham 

N. MELLINSKY, 34, Meanwood Rd., Leeds. 

A. POLLOCK, 18, Richardson St., Halifax. 

W.K.L IGGATT, 27, Stevenson St., Calton, Glasgow 

L. MACARTNEY, 181, Overgate, Dundee. 

LEWIS, Wood Street, Walthamstow. 

McPHEELY, 33, London Road, Glasgow. 

LOGAN, 1, Macfurlane St., Gallowgate, Glasgow. 

HIGGINS, 52, Argyle St., Anderston, Glasgow. 

MARTIN, 368, ‘Govan St., S.S. Glasgow. 

HUNTER, 151, Main St., ’Gorbals, Glasgow. 

McDONALD, 203, Castle St., Tounhead, Glasgow. 


| NAYLOR, 177b, Gt. Junction St., Leith. 


NAYLOR, la, Bowling Green St., Leith. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. to be obtained of 
the S.P.G.B., 22, Great James St., London, E.C. 


CAPITAL (Karl Marx) ... 5s. 6d. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 
WAGES (Thorold Rogers) 


POVERTY (Rowntree) 
SOCIALIST STANDARD 
Vols. I. & If (Bound) each 3s. 
MANIFESTO and RULES of the 
S.P.G.B. 


FROM HANDICRAFT TO 
CAPITALISM (Kautsky) 


COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 
WAGE LABOUR & CAPITAL (Marx) 


5s. 
4S. 


13d. 
2id. 
13d. 
13d. 
SOCIALISM & THE WORKER saree) 14d. 


HOW I BECAME A SOCIALIST 
(Morris) 14d. 


| THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION (Kautsky) 744. 


ALL POST FREE, 


VOL. II 
THE SOCIALIST STANDARD 


(Sept., 1905 to Aug. 1906.) 
Well bound in cloth, gold lettered, 
Post Free 3s. Od. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


| Socialist Party 


Leith. | 


of Great Britain. 


| Explains the Party’s position towards the 


S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 


Unions, S.L.P., etc 


Price - - One Penny. 
Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B., 
22, Great James Street, London, W.C. 


The Trade supplied by Henderson, 16, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 


K AGENCY, Gloucester Street, 


June Ist, 1907. 


THE 7 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and deme- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles | 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
“ae and those who produce but do not 


pe That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and _ politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-ciass emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

Tue Sociaist Party or Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


| mined to wage war against all other political 


parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 


| working-class of this country to muster under 


Second Edition, with preface, now ready. | 





Printed by A. Jacomb, Globe Press, Forest Lane, Stratford, for the Proprietors, The Socialist Party of Great Britaia, and published 


its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. _ 


NOW READY. 


S.P.G.B. LIBRARY, No. 2. 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 
KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE 


. lid. 
S.P.G.B., 22, Great James St., 


London, £W.C. 


The Head Office of The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain is at 22, Great James 
Street, London, W.C. 


at 22, Great James Street, London. 
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SOCIALIST 
THNDARD 


[MontrHLy, OnE PENNY 


THE ROOTS OF SOCIAL CHANGE. 


{HE causationist, seeing everywhere in nature 
# concatenation of cause and effect, as the links 
of a chain running through endless time and 
through endless space, sees everywhere also that 
this infinite variety of happenings occurs in ac- 
cordance with immutable laws, too impassive to 
be weak, too dispassionate to be stern. Law, 
and order, he knows to be universal, and chaos 
is a term which has no meaning to him save as 
the description of his own limited view and 
knowledge of phenomena. 

The science of political economy enquires into 
the movements of man in the quest for the mate- 
rial means of subsistence, and shows that these 
movements also, no less than the rolling of celes- 
tial orbs, are governed by laws, and conform 
to the purposeless dictates of causal sequence. 

Thus, there is a law of capitalist production 
which ordains that human labour-power shall 
be in constant competition with machinery, and 
shall as constantly be displaced and defeated 
by its formidable rival. And there is a law 
that, notwithstanding that the result is bitter as 
blood to the great working class of the world, 


yet must working-class intelligence and work- | loes 
to us at this time of day, the unfinished work of 


ing-class strength go on improving and devel- 
oping this machinery of production, to their 
own undoing, as long as the capitalist system of 
profit production shall prevail. There is a fur- 
ther law—a law of wages—under governance 


subsistence under certain prevailing conditions. 
There are many other stated laws controlling 
the economic movements of man, and many 
more, doubtless enough, awaiting human recog- 
nition and enunciation. 

The knowledge of these laws is of vital im- 
portance to the workers. Such knowledge alone 
can explain to them how, and in what circum- 
stances, the wealth of the world is produced— 
and who can it more closely concern than those 
who produce it all and who enjoy so little of it ? 
Such knowledge is the only sure foundation of 
Socialist faith—our pillar of fire by night, our 
pillar of cloud by day—the one unerring index 
where all else is confusion. 

The reformer is a reformer only because he is 
ignorant of the existence of the laws governing 
social growth, or because he fails to realise their 
universal applicancy, and the unbending po- 
tency with which they reduce all human wishes, 
as far as they are in opposition to them, to merest 
empty vanity. 

The science of political economy, then, so long 
the pecular study of our masters and pastors— 
those who rule, is an essentially necessary study 
to the workers—those who are ruled. For if 
the knowledge to be gained from it is something 
less than “the wing wherewith we fly to heaven ” 
this alone can serve us as hands and knees where- 
on to crawl from hell. 

To start at the beginning, or, shall we say——to 
start at a beginning—-since it is a beginning 
only for our purpose, and to reduce our lesson to 
the utmost simplicity, it can easily be understood 
that given as a condition the private ownership 
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WHY WE ARE WAGE SLAVES. 


—— :0: ——__—_-—_—- - 


| of all the means of producing those things 


which are necessary to support human life, a 
certain other concomitant must co-exist, a8 the 
inevitable effect of the given cause : private own- 
ership of the means of life—n:mely, all those 
who are excluded from ownersliip are dependent 
upon those who possess the means of living. 

This is a fact that cannot be controverted. 
The owners of the means of subsistence might 
be all that the noblest pagan and Christian 
philosophers exhort them to be, might be the 
very embodiment of ail the graces, but still the 
dependency is there, unaffected, as dependency, 
by any magnanimity of the possessors. 

Given then this private ownership of the land 
(in political economy the term includes the seas 
and lakes and rivers), from which all material 
wealth flows, and the machinery of production 
—the channel by which it flows ; and given also 
this dependence of those who, not being posses- 
sors, have no free access to the means of pro- 
ducing the necessaries of life ; and given further, 
human nature, not as it was before it fell if it 
has fallen, or as it will be when it rises again 
if it ever cloes rise again, but as it is presented 


history : given all these conditions then nothing 


| is more certain than that this ownership by a 
_ class of the means whereby all men must live, 
| will be used, not, perhaps, consciously and wil- 
of which wages are determined by the cost of | fully to the detriment of the non-possessors, 
| but, over the general field of operations, first 


and last for the benefit of the possessors. What is 


| there else in ownership, but that it confers on 
| the possessor some advantage or advantages 


which are conditional upon possession, and 
which therefore are denied to the non- possessor ? 

All these conditions then we have in present- 
day society —the ownership of the means of life 
by a class, the dependence of the non-possessors 
upon that class, and the exclusion of these pro- 


sistence except upon condition of advantage to 
the class which possesses all productive wealth. 

Here is a certain set of conditions which, in the 
very nature of things, stand as causes from which 
effects must follow. If the whole of the property- 
leas resolved to sit themselves down and die 
rather than exist in dependence, that would be 
an effect of the causes, and a perfectly possible 
effect—if the resolution were there. But history 
shows that the propertyless did not do so, but 
that some other condition prevailed, which made 
them surrender. 

Since, then, submission to dependence was 
inevitable, and this dependence demanded cer- 
tain advantages to be yielded to the possessing 
class, what form did this submission take and 
why ? and what form did these advantages take, 
and also why ? 

With the means of life in the hands of a class 
there are several forms of subjection which 
might conceivably follow. But what shall it be 
in the case we are supposing? Shall it be 
chattel slavery? Shall it be serfage? Shall it 
be wage slavery? That must be decided by the 














degree of development of the instruments of 
production primarily, and by the social condi- 
tions which have arisen out of this historic 
development. Thus, because the means of 
producing wealth had not advanced to that 
stage in which they enabled human energy to 
produce more than sufficient for its own repro- 


| duction, (and are therefore profitless to any but 


the user)—such means of production are common 
property, and form the base of a communal so- 
ciety; but growing out of such a communal 
form of society, and keeping more or less even 


| pace with that development of the means of pro- 
| duction which does enable human energy to pro- 


duce a surplus of wealth beyond that necessary 


| for itsown reproduction, we find a form of subject 


labour. Why does this subjugation take the 


| shape of chattel slavery and not of wage slavery ? 


Because, in the first place, developing imper- 


_ ceptibly out of a system based upon communal 
ownership, the propertyless ones are mainly 
_drawn from outside the community, prisoners 


of war, who are no longer eaten now that there 
exist means of making them produce their own 


| living and something over. And being captives 
_ they must be the property of their captors, and 


kept in subjection by the sword. In the second 


| place a wage is essentially a price, a money equiv- 
_ alent of the thing which it is the price of. It is 
_one side of an equation which is possible only 
| through the operation of the laws of supply and 
| demand in a competitive market ; and being 


an equivalent only because it has freedom of 


| motion to find its own level and equal through 
| the ceaseless fluctuation of supply and demand, 


it can only be the equivalent of something of 
like fluidity. Wages, then, presupposes free 


| labourers— labourers, that is, who are owners of 


their labour-power, and can within certain limits 
withhold it, though under certain pressure they 


| H fs | must exchange it in the end ; presupposes also 
pertyless ones from access to the means of su 


a world of commodities (goeds produced for sale 
and which are still ‘“‘in the market’’) since it 
can only exist as the counterpart of innumer- 
able other commodities, for which it is readily 
exchangeable at current rates ; presupposes also 
a competitive market, where goods produced for 


| sale find their quantitative likeness in their 


qualitative opposites; presupposes also, and 
therefore, and finally, a certain development of 


the means of production, and of the method of 
| production, and of accumulated wealth, none of 


which conditions can exist until long after the 
means of producing wealth have reached the 
stage suggested above. That is why the form of 
subjugation at this period is chattel slavery, and 
not wage-slavery. 

In what has been said may be found also the 
answer to the previous question, why did the 
subjection of the propertyless take the form that 


| characterises it to-day ? But in order that a pro- 


per understanding of this vitally important 


| matter may be attained, it will be advisable to 


analyse yet a little more minutely the causes 


| which give birth to theeffect. This will form a 
| fitting subject for a second article. 


A.EJ. 





| to 30 years, yet he 


WR. BARNES AND THE A.S.E. 


—-—:0:—— 
Tur letter given below is a copy of one sent to 
the secretary of Ipswich Branch of the Operative 


Bricklayers’ Society in reply to an invitation to 


speak at an engineers’ meeting to be held in that 
town on May 25th, with Mr. G. N. Barnes as 
chief speaker. 

‘* * * * * 

While thanking both Bro. Batchelor for sug- 
esting and yourself for asking me to attend the 
eeting of Engineers, there are certain import- 

ant reasons why I could not appear ona platform 
with Mr. Barnes, to support him or his views 
and position in any way. Asa Socialist I hold 
that the working-class can only get out of the 
slough of misery and degradation in which they 
@xist to day by their consciously organising for 
the overthrow of the system that produces these 


conditions —namely, the capitalist system of | 


Society. Until this is done the bad effects which 
our class suffers under, equally here in London 


as it does in Ipswich, aud, in fact, everywhere | 
| p-m. Important business will be brought before 


that capitalism reigns, will, apart from some 
temporary fluctuations, tend to become worse. 
When the working class recognises this fact 
then it will organise itself into the political and 
economic organisations, having for their object 
the overthrow of capitalism and the establish- 
ment of Socialism. 

Meanwhile, until the workers arrive at that 
stage in the development of their knowledge of 


their own. position in Bociety, which we Social- | lenged the I.L.P. to debate the proposition : 


ists term ‘‘ class-consciousness,” the Socialists 
must carry on the work of education and agita- 
tion, to help in producing that knowledge or 
consciousness of the fact that their misery and 
poverty is due to one class in Society owning 
all the means of life—as the land, machinery, 
factories, railways, etc., and the wealth when 
it is produced—while the working class owns 
only the energy, ability or power to work—insep- 
arable from the 
they have to sell day by day or week by week, 
in order to obtain the necessaries of life. 

With every improvement in machinery, with 
every fresh application of chemistry and science 
to industry,—as for example the introduction 
of concrete-steel construction with relation to 
our own trade the number of workers required 
to produce a given amount of wealth, or num- 
ber of articles, continually decreases. We thus 
gel the apparent paradox that while the amount 
of wealth produced increases the amount of 
unemployment increases also. 

Tuis antagonism of material interests causes 
a struggle to arise over the share which each 
is endeavouring to obtain of the wealth pro- 
duced. And the only way out of this vicious 


eircle is for the working-class to recognise this | 


opposition of interest between themselves-— the 
producers—and the capitalist class -- the appro- 
priators and to end this intolerable system by 
taking hold of the means of life to be owned 
and controlled by the workers in their social 
eapacity. 

There can be no crying of peace where only 
the conditions of war exist, and any assistance 
given to the capitalist class, either politically or 
money. is a direct injury to the working 
Class. 


When Mr. Barnes assisted the employers on » 


the Clyde in driving the men back to work by 
refusing strike pay and threatening expulsion 
from the A.S.E. although the men had twice 
voted for a strike to enforce their demands— 
then he showed that either from ignorance or 
intention he was helping to perpetuate capital- 


ism, and therefore the evil effects, to our class, | 


that it produces. 

When Mr. Barnes and his Executive accepted 
the proposition of the employers on the East 
Coast that piece-work should be introduced 


merely another name for intensified sweating — | 


another direct injury was inflicted upon the 
workers for the benefit of the employers. 
When running for the Blackfriars division of 


Glasgow, Mr. Barnes played for and obtained | 


Liberal capitalist support at the last General 


Election, although the constitution of the L.R.C. | 


forbids these alliances and bargains, thus deceiv- 
ing the working class by joining hands with 
their enemy. Although he is quite aware that 
the average age at which the workers die is 2 
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proposed in the House of 
| Commons to give the workers Old Age Pensions 
| of 5/- per week at 65 years of age—that is, suf- 
_ ficient to buy bread and butter, but not clothing 
'and shelter, 35 years after most of them are 
_ dead ! 

To appear upon any platform with this person 
—except to denounce him for the misleader 
| he is—would be nauseating to any man ac- 
_ quainted with the facts and understanding the 
| Socialist position, unless he were out playing 

the same game. 

These are my reasons for refusing to speak 
at the Engineers’ Meeting at Ipswich, which, 
except as stated above, could have only acted to 
the injury of our members and the working 
class in general.—Yours fraternally, 

J. FrvzGERaLp. 





PARTY NOTES. 
——0:0— 


The Delegate Meeting will be held ‘at the 
Communist Club on Saturday, 13th July at 3 


it, and a full attendance of delegates is requested. 
— ++ — 


Full particulars were promised last month of 
the correspondence that has passed between the 


ee ee 


=—— 
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THE BAKERS’ AGITATION. 


WHY THE MANCHESTER STRIKE 
MUST FAIL. 
——:0: ——_ 


Tere is probably no “ skilled” section of the 
working class in a more hopeless plight than 
the Operative Bakers. All the forces of bestializ- 
ation seem to be focussed upon that unhappy 
craft. Withdrawn from all social intercourse 
with his fellows, and from home life, by the con- 
tinuous nightwork system, beginning his week’s 
work early on Sundayfevening (I have heard men 
sworn at for not being in soon enough toallowthe 
boss and his family to be in time for Chapel), 
sweating far into the next day, he comes home 
exhausted, takes a fitful and feverish sleep, and 
repeats the process daily until Friday, when he 
must start several liours earlier and work sev- 
eral hours later in order to make bread in one 
night for two days. The work is not only phys- 
ically exhausting, but the nervougstrain is great. 


| He sees the dough in warm weather ‘“‘ moving” 
faster than he can cope with it to keep it sweet. 


If the temperature suddenly falls during the 
night, or (as is often the case in these days of 
faked ingredients) the yeast deteriorates, it is 
“on the green side,” and he goes in fear of a 
“slamming” if thevans have to wait, or if the loaf 


| has to weigh two pounds to be big enough for 


Tottenham Branches of the S.P.G.B. and the 





workers themselves—which | 
| Open to you, or to anyone else who disagrees 
' with us, and that you will be treated with con- | 

: | Of revolt does not take definite shape. He has 


LL.P. The Tottenham Herald has since pub- | 


lished the correspondence. Our branch chal- 


“ Does the I.L.P. deserve the support of the 
working class?" Two of their local champions 
had expressed their willingness to meet a repres- 
entative of this Party on the question, but the 


| branch replied: “ Your challenge to debate the 


claims of the 1.L.P. to the support of the work- 


, ing classes duly came before the branch for 


consideration at our business meeting. I am 


instructed to inform you that our platform is | . . 
_ engendered in all those not sunk in the torpor 


sideration and courtesy at any of our meetings. 
In view, however, of the extravagant and 


: slauderous statements made by your ‘l'ottenham 


speakers, we cannot see our way tv meet you 
further. Furthermore, we suggest that it would 
be nore honest and straightforward if, instead of 
allowing irresponsible spokesmen to bring the 
whole Socialist movement into disrepute by a 
policy of abuse and misrepresentation, you were 
to publish in your Journal the charges you 
bring against us, so that we should know defin- 
itely what your Party was prepared to support, 


_ and what we were expected to reply to.” 


—-++— 


The TottenhamS.P.G.B. said: “Iam instructed 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter in which 


eale. 

In the factories the hours are usually shorter, 
but the nervous strain is even greater. The speed 
is much faster and the work ofttimes more labor- 
ious. The operative’s job is much less secure, as 
he can be discharged without notice. The wages 
in both cases work out at less per hour than that 


' of the general labourer, the trade union rate, 
| which few receive, being only 288. per week of 


60 hours for table hands. He therefore does not 


, receive the means of subsistence for himself, a 


wife and family. Under such inhuman condi- 
tions it is certain that the spirit of revolt would be 


of despair, but alas! the operative baker's spirit 


no money to buy books, no opportunity to con- 
fer with his fellows ; the mental atrophy result- 
ing from many hours of night labour in the hot, 
fetid atmosphere of the bakery (lL have worked 
in an atmosphere of over 100 degrees Fab.) make 
him the sport of those execrable creatures. the 
palate-tickling, self-seeking Labour leaders. 
The baker's spirit of revolt is manifesting it- 


, self atthe present time in Manchester, and there 


are threats of a strike unless certain demands 
preferred by the operatives are conceded. Let us 


. see what a strke in the baking industry means, 
| and why it must entail, not only the suffering 


incidental to every strike, but also starvation for 
the women and children and bitter disappoint- 


_ ment for the operatives. 


you decline our challenge to debate. Your refer- 


ence to the “ working classes ”’ is typical : : 
sd is typical of that } our industry, and which our “ leaders ” claimed 


which characterises the utterances of so many ! a = Pas ol full strike since the amalgam 
of the members of the I.1..P. May I remind you | ae unions. After along agitation 


looseness of expression, or ignorance, or both, 


that there are but two classes—-the working 
class and the master class. ‘his branch is un- 


| aware of any ‘extravagant and slanderous” state- 
' ments having been made by our speakers. We 


ask you to name the occasions, the speakers, 
and the essence of the alleged statements. 
The charge that we bring against the LL.P. 
is that it is not worthy the support of the work- 
ing class. We have given the evidence in the 
manifesto of the S.P.G.B., and month by month, 
in the columns of ‘THE SoctaList Stanparp. ‘ 
If we are pursuing a “ policy of abuse and mis- 
representation” why not meet us in debate and 
expose us? 


cannot justify your position, and that you 
know our charge is true.” 


~ +4 +-—- 


somewhat overdue ! 
—+4+— 


In the first place will briefly recall the London 
89 strike as it is called, the last great strike in 


the London men finally decided to come out, a 


| manifesto was sent to the masters and copies 


posted on the hoardings; and on a given date 
all the men handed in a copy of the union’s terms 
for the signature of their respective employers. 
If these terms were not accepted the men gave 


| a week’s notice. Many employers gave in, and 


the result was that these engaged a few extra 
men and supplied those masters who stood out 
with bread for their customers in cases where :t 


| sufficiency of blacklegs could not immediately be 
; Obtained. We thus had the edifying spectacle of 


Your failure to do so will be | 
accepted by the public as evidence that you 


union men blacklegging their striking brethren. 
London did not losea single day’s bread supply. 
The displaced operatives received strike pay for 
some weeks, and paraded the streets carrying 
“peels” draped with crepe, headed by a brass 
band which played the Dead March and other 


| sloppy sentimental drivel outside the non-union 
A reply to this communication is already | 


shops until the funds were exhausted, mainly 
through the refusal of those in work to pay 


| strike levies, and dropping out of the union. 


Up to the date of going to press the first in- 


stalment of the discussion on Trade Unionism 
had not been received from the advocates of 


' Industrial Unionism. 


k. 


Meanwhile the masters were active. ‘I'hey imi- 
mediately substituted quick-working distillers 


| yeast for the old fashioned bread-sweetening but 
| slow-working ‘‘thickf’ and “compo” yeasts ; 
| the “straight” dough system was adopted in 


lieu of the ferment and sponge system. More 
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machinery was introduced, factories sprang up, — 


or were enlarged, the unemployed grew larger, 
with the inevitable result of longer hours and 
less pay for those employed. 


excepting in a few instances, mostly factories. 


I myself, rather than submit to the conditions | 


my pious employer tried to enforce, threw up 


my job and walked about for weeks looking for | 


work, spent the accumulations of my thrift in 


advertising, and was finally glad to accepta jobat | 


22s. and bed per week of upwards of 90 hours. 


My bed wasa fifth share of a room over the flour | 
loft, in which we cooked and smoked. One cor- | 


ner of the room was the office of a city gent 
rejoicing in the name Pierpoint & Co., and there 
were other occupants of the room whom we did 


not individualize, but referred to by the generic’ | 


name of “mahogany backs.” ‘This was six 


months after our 
year of successful strikes, 188%). 


Shortly after this there occurred an incident , 


which revealed two facts to the alert capitalist. 
In North London a master baker and publican 
was a member of the local vestry, and in his 


capacity as guardian of the.public health, led | 


the opposition to a builders’ sundriesman con- 
structing lavatories in the basements of some 
buildings he was erecting. The sundriesman 


tried various ways to bring our baker “ to his | 
senses,” without avail. He then played his trump 
card and threatened to ruin the baker, and this | 
is how he proceeded. He took a shut-up shop | 
in close proximity to the baker’s, went toa local | 
(factory owner and arranged to have an unlimited | 
pply of bread, engaged a cashier and counter- | 
men, fitted up the shop and opened it for the | 


sale of bread ata penny per quartern lower than 


the lowest cutter in that “ bread-eating neigh- | 


bourhood.”’ People came from all the surround- 
ing districts with flour bags, baskets, etc., to 
fetch bread for themselves and friends, police- 


men were stationed at the shop door to regulate | 
the crowd, who filed in, made their purchases, | 
and went out through the back entrance. ‘The | 
bakers in the factory were working at break- | 
neck speed, at piece wages, their wrists swollen | 
and bandaged with excessive moulding. The | 
baker vestryman was “ brought to his senses,” 

and many others were driven out of theirs and | 


compelled to call a meeting of their creditors, 


while the factory-owner and the builder madea , 


profit. Less than a year ago the victor, who now 
lives in affluence, told me he did well over the 


“deal.” This incident revealed to the factory- | 
owner the number of sacks of flour that could be ! 


turned into bread per man in a week. The speed 
was maintained, but wages reverted to the nor- 


And in less than | 
a year conditions were even worse than before, | 


“ successful strike in that 


mal night wages. The more alert capitalist was | 
quick to see the possibilities of machinery, and | 
that a practically unlimited supply of bread could | 
be turned out with its aid and that of a few | 


skilled bakers, and by drawing on the ever in- 


creasing army of “unskilled” labourers. He | y é 
| to what they mean, as also tothe futility, as well 


saw the economic advantage he thus obtained, 


and that the possibility of a successful strike of | 
London bakers was gone for ever. Indeed, the | 


improvement and development of machinery in | 


the baking industry has proceeded at such a | 


pace that it is well known by live bakers that 
a very large proportion of the work now done 


in bakeries could be done by unskilled labour, | 
which would be immediately introduced should * 


the operatives force up their wages by any 


means. . 
And in the event of a strike the general fore- 


men with one or two blacklegs to supervise the 


weighing of yeast and salt, the temperating tank, | 
the pitching of flour, etc., and with the assist- 


ance of engineers, supplied by the engineering 


firms, to superintend and work the dough mix- | 


ers, dividing and moulding machines, regulate 
the heat of the ovens and draw the plate, could 
turn out all the bread that was required. Un- 
skilled labour could easily do the rest. 


The | 


result would not perhaps be the highly finished | 
commercial loaf of to-day, but bread equal in | 
quality to that at present sold. In no trade | 


has technical knowledge been rendered val- 
ueless so quickly as in that of bread making, 
and the factories are fast scooping the trade. 


Everything is working in their favour, anda rise | 


in wages, shortening of the hours of labour, the 


abolition of night work, or any other possible | 


reform would give the factory a further econo- 
mic advantage over the handicraft bakery and 


the operative. 
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In 1889 the masters were not organised as 
they are now. Every district bas its local asso- 
ciation, while 90 per cent. of the bakers in urban 
districts are in the National Association. It will 
be an easy matter then to get the output of the 
700 striking operatives in Manchester made in 
the various factories and conveyed to Manches- 
ter in a little over four hours, even from Iondon. 
Sectional strikes are hopeless in all trades, but 
in the case of the bakers are madness. There is 
no hope. for us under the capitalist system of 
production. We must trust to ourselves alone, 
cease to look up to leaders or appeal to_politi- 
cians, organise ourselves politically and indus- 
trially, not in vain attempts to palliate or relieve 
our conditions, but to end them. 

That trade union leaders do not understand 


the working-class position and are not to be | 


trusted is evidenced by their public utterances, 
their miserable failure in the House of Commons, 
the insipid twaddle with which they decorate 
the title pages of rule books (“ Defence, not 
Defiance,” “For the Good of All,” ete.), their 
dining and wining with, and cringing sycoph- 
ancy in the presence of, the enemy's leaders. 
That they do not understand the position is the 
most charitable construction that can be put up- 


| on their conduct. If they understand, acting as 


they do, they must be frauds. On the other hand 


the capitalist does understand the economic | 


position, does recognise the incessant class war 
being waged, does fight scientifically, with all 
the logic of brutal warfare. He giyés no quar- 


ter and allows jno scruples, no appeals to bis | : ( |! 
| profits from production and industry, leaving 


humanity to thwart him in his one object and 


ethic, the complete domination of the working | 
class, the securing to himself an ever increasing | 
' share of the wealth produced by our labour. I | 
therefore appeal to the Manchester men before | 


engaging in a suicidal sectional strike, to recon- 
sidgr their position and what a defeat must mean 


| to them, what a long fight must mean to their 


wives and children. Even supposing a long 
fight were possible, is the objective worth the 
struggle? While capitalism lasts the capitalist 
must come out on top. Our emancipation can 
only come by the complete overthrow of the 
system of production for profit, and the estab- 
lishment of the Co-operative Commonwealth. 
W. Warts. 





ON BUYING OUT THE CAPITALIST. 


|From “The Concentration of Wealth” by Henry 
Laurence Call, a paper read beforethe American Asso- 
ciation forthe Advancement of Science, at Columbia 
, College, New York, Dec. 1906.) 


70: 


Tur purchase of public utilities from the cor- 
porations, is, indeed, now generally advocated ; 
and we presume the same alternative will be 
proposed with regard to the trusts, when the 
people shall have become thoroughly aroused as 


as the inadequacy, of all attempts to curb or 
smash them. But this acknowledges the right 
in these corporations to insist upon such terms 
as they please, or even absolutely to refuse to 
sell until their franchises and privileges shall 
have expired; thus postponing indefinitely, 
and rendering practically null, any attempt at a 
real remedy. The proposition is, moreover, in 
any just estimate, deliciously ludicrous. The 


simplicity of the countryman who “locked the , 


stable door after the horse was stolen,” was 
sage wisdom by comparison. It is as though 
that countryman, with the thief parading his 
stolen horse in his plain sight, should have 
hypnotised himself into the belief that the po- 
session of that thief was evidence of property, 
and sacred ; and while still in that hypnotic 


| state, should have proposed to mortgage his 


farm and future labour in order to purchase 
back his stolen property. 

If, through the misconduct of their public 
servants, the people have been defrauded of the 
possession of their public highways, as also of 
industry itself, then their right to repossess 
themselves of these properties and franchises 
is the same as that of the individual to repossess 
himself of his property, whether lost or stolen. 
The deprivations and wrongs of the past can 
never be remedied ; and all the wealth that has 
thus far gone to supply the lavish and sinful 
waste of these arch plunderers of the industrial 


| world may not be restored to the people; but , 
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| people would, then, suffice; . . 


8:3 


all the plundered wealth that yet) remains, 
including the franchises and properties, is 
theirs to recover and possess. 

To attempt such purchase would, indeed, 
entail upon industrial society an impossible 
burden. 

It is stated that the income of John D. Rocke 
feller is 72,000,000 dollars per vear. If this is 
true, then the wealth of that individual alone, 
judged by its earning power, is to-day not far 
from) 2,500,000,000 dollars > and before any 
reform can be effected will undoubtedly be 
5,000,000,000 dollars. Now, inasmuch as the 
net earnings of the whole (American) people are 
only 3,000,000,000 dollars per annum, it would 


— require all the earnings of all the people of the 


nation for a whole year, to satisfy the demands 
of this one individual alone, in the event of such 
purchase. But heis only ove of thousands of 
the enormously rich: and the class, of which he 
is representative, possess practically ninety per 
cent. of the 106,000,000,000 dollars given as our 
national wealth. Not all the labour of all the 
. as well might 
a slave, all whose toil belongs to an absolute 
master, hope to purchase its freedom, as indus- 
trial society to undertake such purchase, and 
then hope even to lighten its debt burden. 
Aside from the contradiction it implies. and 
the hardship it must entail, the purchase by 
society of these possessions would perpetuate an 


| aristocracy of wealth, having no occupation but 
| the search for pleasure and power, and quite as 


formidable then as now. It would take all the 
the whole of industrial society in the future, as 
at present, but “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” for these lords of the industrial world. 
It would convert this into an immense corrup- 
tion fund, in the hands of an idle class trained 
to ambition and power. Many might be con- 
tent with this perpetual mortgage upon the 
labour of the whole nation, and spend their 
incomes upon pleasure ; but who can doubt that 
the great lords of finance who now dominate the 


_ industrial world, would still thirst for power, 
_ and, conversant with all the corrupt methods of 


our politics, would use the same criminal meth- 
ods to build up a newer power. as those em- 
ployed to build up their present possessions and 
power ? 

Besides, such half-way action, or compromise, 
would be as wrong and unjust as it would be 
impolitic. All these possessions have been 
created alone by thelabour of industrial society ; 
and to it, and it alone, they justly belong. 

If, therefore, these possessions have found 


_ their way into the hands of the present possessors 


through unjust laws, through bribery, corrup- 
tion, fraud, and other criminal misconduct, 
which the people could not see or prevent, then 
the people cannot do less than demand a full 
return both of the properties and all the accuin- 
ulated wealth therefrom. Their right to this 
wealth is exactly conmensurate with their right 
to take possession of the properties themselves. 
The return of the goods of which they have been 
despoiled is quite as important and altogether 
as just, as the prevention of further spoliation. 


It is enough that they have been so long 


defrauded of their just possessions, and com- 
pelled to toil in the service, and at the dictation, 
of the wrongful appropriators ; without assum- 
ing this voluntary and dangerous additional 
burden of perpetual toil, in order to come into 
possession of their own again, or rather into what 
would be but a hollow mockery of that posses- 
sion. This wealth, thus plundered from a 
nation’s toil, either belongs to these plunderers 
or to the society from which they have plundered 
it; and to one or the other it must goin the 
end. Industrial society must make its choice 
between the two horns of the dilemma ; it must 
be the judge of its own rights, as also the 
enforcer of its own decrees ; and from its deci- 
sion there is no appeal, as no recourse from its 
action. 

The corporation, then, in all its ramifications, 
industrial, financial, and public service, should 
be taken from under the control of priyate inter- 
ests, and made co-operative in the workers, by 
them to be administered for the common good ; 
it should be, in fact, a social, not a selfish 
institution. 


The receipt of a copy of this paper is an 
invitation to subscribe. 
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The Curse of Work: 
The Right to Live. 

Tue Labour Party will soon need to cry 
“Save us from our friends”! The other 
“Leaders”’ who failed to secure election are 
turning upon them. 

Mr. Russell Smart, in the columns of the 
Labour Leader, asserts that, since the General 
Election, they have lost ground because of the 


“tame and unheroic policy the Labour Party | 


has followed in the House of Commons; in the 
eyes of tle electorate it has scarcely justified 
ifs existence.” 


But what does Mr. Smart expect ? The Labour | |” 
members cannt go beyond the people who | luct must tend to glut the market and, compet- 
elected them. As these people were not Social- | 


ists, in some cases as at Leicester, Halifax, etc., | 


avowedly Liberals, the Labour members can do 
no more than ordivary Liberals would do. 


Surely Mr. Smart does not expect them to sacri- | 
fice any of their respectability by making them- | 
selves unpleasant in the House of Commons. | 


It’s much more to their liking to stump the 
country telling the people how they “love” the 


Liberal Leader and how “ gratified” they are at | 


the measures which the Government introduce. 
And does Mr. Russell Smart know where he 
is? It would appear not. He rightly asserts that 


to get public apiat and enthusiasm the Party | 


must have something worth fighting for (assum- 
ing they desire to fight, which we doubt). As 
he says “ the people will rally toa ‘Cause’; they 
will remain cold to a policy.”” What is the 
“Cause” that is to rally them? The Social 
Revolution? Oh, no! All that is suggested is 
that the Party could rally to its support the 


whole Labour world, organised and unorganised | 


alike, by putting into concrete form the “ great 
and inspiring idea”’—the Right to Work ! 
No wonder Mr. Ramsay MacDonald describes 


futilities.” 


The God-given Curse. 

The Right to Work ! In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread. So runs the “ Giod-given 
curse.”” And in the twentieth century, “ when 
Labour is awakening to a sense of its power and 


responsibility,” its attention and efforts are to | 


be concentrated on the Right to Work ! 

In the dining room of the House of Commons, 
in the luxurious saloons of the Carlton Restaur- 
ant, the Pavilion, the Popular, the Trocadero, 
and the Mansions of the West End, word is to be 
conveyed to those who “toil not, neither do they 


spin,” that the Labour Party is anxious that the 
“right” of the wealth-producers to work shall 

that the | 
separation of the master class from the working | 


be conceded by Act of Parliament ; 
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class shall be even more legally recognised ; 
that it shall be by law enacted that the working 
class have the “ right” to work, as distinguished 
from the master class, which has the “ right” 
to enjoy the good things of life without toil, and 


over the ‘‘apples and nuts,” over the wine and | 


cigars, the master class and its parasites will 
smile the smile of smug satisfaction, and drink 
the health of that, from their point of view, bene- 
ficent institution, the Labour Party. 

Many years ago when, at the behest of the “lead- 
ers” the unemployed were—as they are doing 
now — praying tospooks, following priests, peti- 
tioning kings, appealing to politicians, looking to 


leaders,-—anything but relying upon themselves, | 


a demonstration was held in Trafalgar Square. 
On the plinth was Mr. Ben Tillett, amongst others. 
With broad-brimmed hat covering the top of his 
face, with coat collar (it was winter) turned up 


and covering the bottom part of his face, he | 
bellowed: “To-day we demand the right to | 
work, next year we will demand the right to | 


live.” Why wait until next year, he was asked, 
but did not reply. And to-day, ten years after, 
the same old fraud is being put forward as a 
“*Cause,’—the Right to Work. 


The Evil of Compromise. 

Could we have a better illustration of the evil 
of compromise? If the people have any right 
to live, they have it now, not next year or at 
any future time. 

And what does the “Right to Work” mean, 


under Capitalism ? The unemployed are to be | 


put to work, in accordance with an Act of Par- 
liament which the Labour Party is to get passed. 
Is there not already sufficient wealth produced 


to satisfy the ne-ds of every member of the com- , 


munity ? There is enough wasted every night to 


- {ced all who lack food. It is therefore evident that | 
what is required is not more work, but a sensible | 
resent work and the wealth | 


distribution of 


already produced. This fact, however, seems 


to be ignored by our “ Right to Work friends.” | 


If the ‘‘ Right” of the working class to work 
is conceded by Act of Parliament, to what work 
are the unemployed to be put ? Already there is 
produced not only as much as there is an effec- 


tive demand for but in many cases more. If, | 


therefore, those not required by the capitalist 
“ organisers” of industry are put to work under 
the usual conditions as to hours, etc., their pro- 


ing with the product of other factories, involve 
some capitalists in loss and throw other men out 
of employment. Does Mr. Smart expect the cap- 
italists to pass a measure providing for this ? 

If, on the other hand, they are to be put to 
work producing only those things which they 
require for their own use, the necessary hours 
of labour would be so very few that the working 
class would recognise the extent to which they 
are robbed by the master class and—the capit- 
alists’ game would be up. The master class are 
quite aware of this, and are not to be caught in 
this direction. 


Useless Work. 


Work will only be provided by a capitalist 
government for those of the unemployed who 
make themselves objectionable, and menace cap- 
italist property. When it is found, it will con- 
sist mainly of the useless kind digging holes 
and filling them up again.* 

What the unemployed and all other folks 
want is food, and also clothing and shelter. 
That these can be obtained by some individuals 


| without working for them no one can dispute. 
4 _ We object to any able-bodied person obtaining 
Labour Party Politics as a “confused jumble of | them without doing his share of the necessary 


labour, but seeing that they can be so obtained, | 


the unemployed have as great a right to obtain 
them in that way as the members and parasites 


of the master class. Let the unemployed throw | 


over the misleaders who urge them to appeal 
to their masters to find them work. Let them 


recognise that only the common ownership of | 


the means of life will solve their problem and 


| proceed to convert their fellows. Pending the 


conscious effort of the working class that shall 


| establish the Socialist Commonwealth, let the 


unemployed determine that they will not starve. 
When our Right to Live is conceded we are 
prepared to recognise our obligation to perform 
our share of the necessary labour, but not till 
then. Let our rallying cry be “ Down witb the 
‘Raght to Work’: Up with the ‘Right to Live.’” 


STAN DARD. 
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A MIDDLE-CLASS UTOPIA. 


Monern TuraLpom.—A New Social Gospel, by 
Dr. W. Hampson, M.A. London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co. Paper covers, 162 
pp., 1s. 6d. net 


_ Tue early portion of this book describes the ser- 
vitude into which “borrowed” tools, houses, 
| and land are supposed to have thrown the 
“labouring classes,”’ the “‘clean clothes classes,” 
\and also the tradesmen, small manufacturers, 
and farmers. The evidence in the book, how- 
_ ever, really shows that the poverty of the workers 
| and the crushing of the small capitalists are due 
| to the concentration of wealth and industry into 
| fewer hands turning increasing numbers into 
_ propertyless hirelings of the possessing few. But 
, to put it thus involves Socialism as the solution, 
so our author prefers to attribute the situation 
not to the inevitable march of industrial devel- 
opment, but simply tocredit in some form orother. 
The most interesting part of the book is that 
dealing with agriculture, where many reasons 
| are given for the decrease in number and in- 


' 


| Crease in size of farms, but where the moet 
| Important reasons such as the development of 
| agricultural machinery which cannot profitably 
| be employed on small farms, the general econ- 
| omies of operations on a large scale, and the 
| development of the machinery of transport 
| which brings other climes into more acute com- 
| petition, are missed. This, however, is of a piece 
with the fact that Dr. Hampson nowhere realises 
| the force of the economic trend. 

From his point of view of the small property- 
holder, the author is much troubled by the 
question of the rates, but his own evidence shows 
it to be a question that loes not concern the work- 
ers or even the tenant farmer. He says, p. 46:— 

At the time of the great depression in land values 
and profits from land, it became impossible for farmers 
'o continue paying their former ret ts, anda percent- 
age was remitted in most cases, so as to bring the 
amount payable each half-yearly rent day just within 
the limits of the possible. Ifa season were exception- 
ally bad, so as to involve the farmers in inevitable 
loss, a larger percentage of rent would be remitted. 
If times improved in some way, the remission 
would be less. Thus when the Agricultural Rating 
Act was passed, to relieve the farmers of a portion 
of their rates, a smaller percentage of rent was 
remitted the next half year. 

The middle class of course has its schismsand 
the author tilts against modern radicalism and 
against that municipal enterprise which is such 
a blessing to many*middle-class investors, and 
also against the officialism that provides easy 
positions for their sons; but Dr. Hampson’s 
attitude is nevertheless essentially that of the 
class between the devil and the deep blue sea. 
He protests against rings and combines, but is 
specially vehement against working-class trade 
organisations, and states that trade union action, 
hy restricting free competition in labour “means 
a reduction of wages and in the standard of liy- 
ing,” while on p. 28 it is further urged that :— 

Allcombining, negociating, organised advising and 
warning, striking, picketing, and other Droceedings 
intended to restrict the freedom of the labour market, 
ought to be regarded and treated as criminal, so as to 
restore complete freedom to the man who wants to 
sell labour and to the man who wants to buy it. 
There is also on p. 12 a curious defence of the 

exploitation of labourers— exploitation by the 
middle class of course. It is stated that the 
shareholders having the necessary plant and 
materials or equivalent wealth —- 

Lent them to the officials and working men 
and women of the factory, on condition that the 
latter, having borrowed them and worked with them, 
should pay to the lenders a part of the profits earned 
by their labour, namely, all that was over after they 
had been paid a subsistence wage depending, among 
other conditions, on the recognised minimum stand. 
ard of living in the district at the time. Now this 
was a perfectly open bargain, well understood by all 
the parties to it. and the shareholders, who in “fact 
lent the factory and appliances, have a right to claim 
that they shall not have hard words thrown at them, 
as capitalists, because they are taking a part of the 
profit earned by other men’s labour. 

In the description of the Utopia that is ex- 
pected to follow the adoption of the author's 
suggestions there is nothing but glorified mid- 
dle-class conditions, with the middle class pre- 
dominant in wealth and power. It is prohibited 
to live in hired rooms and houses, and all credit 
is forbidden except the capital of limited liabilty 
companies, of which all shareholders are re- 
quired to be also oceupied in connection with 
their company, while no shareholder may own 


In his pamphlet, “ The Right to Work,” Mr. Russell Smart urges that the unemployed should be set to stone-breaking as a labour test. 
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more than five times the smallest allotment of 
shares. A kind of Single Tax is instituted (in 
spite of the author's ideal of free internal trade) 
jn the nature of a poundage on every cash 
transaction. ‘This tax (which the author says is 
not a tax, and which is to be levied without 
officials) is to enable the one man government to 
supply such of the citizens as have deposited £250 

nthe State Bank, with a further £250 on their 
marriage for the purpose of buying house, fur- 
niture and allotment. ‘There are to be no boards, 
cominittees, councils or pariiament. National 
government is to be run by an elected president 
and local administration by a manager; while 
no one can vote unless he owns, among other 
things, a bicycle! 

There is still to be wage-slavery in the new 
Utopia, but the workmen are supposed to be 
able to get higher wages through the absence 
of trade organisations, and through being for- 
bidden to hire rooms, so having to buy a room 
or rooms outright. ‘The labourer is to give six 
hours industrial labour per day and put in the 
rest of his time on the land. The thrashing, 
winnowing and grinding of corn is to be done 
at home in small hand machines because : 

However little it may cost to grind in a steam 
driven mill, it costs less to do it at home in the time 
that used to be spent inthe evening at a public house. 

It costs nothing at all, but actually saves the money 

that was once spent in drinking to while away the time. 

How typically middle class ! 

Even the great domestic servant question is 
almost solved in this Utopia. The author says: 

And are mistresses no longer the slaves of their 
servants ? 

In this respect also there is great improvement. We 
have now no large class of excessively rich, keeping 
large houses full of “ pampered menials,”’ and so set- 
ting before other servants a false standard of lavish- 
ness, luxury, ease, pilfering, and “perks.” On the 
other hand the middle-class ladies, having given up 
imitating the luxury of the rich. have themselves 
become as good practical housekeepers as their hus- 
bands are practical business men and cultivators. 
They can, if need be, manage their houses in many 
cases without outside help, and so, when they have 
that help they know howto keep, without petty dom- 
ineering, the position of mistress in their own homes. 


The Doctor’s Utopia illustrates both how com- 
pletely class interests as they are recognised 
mould a man’s views, and how narrow is the 
mental vision of the middle class. 

For the realisation of this Utopia an associa- 
tion called the Land and Labour League is to be 
formed and to be endowed by a few charitably 
disposed millionaires for the purchase of pro- 


perty, the tenure of which is to be sold to League | 
members who in turn are not allowed to give | 
any of their property as security for a loan. | 
no rates or taxes,” these will ; 


ss 


Leaguers will pay 
be paid by the League out of proceeds of a re- 
ceipt stamp tax to be levied on all members. 


worker with the garden city schemes at Bourne- 

ville, Port Sunlight, York, Letchworth and 

other places, so it is very small heer after all. 
The League will, when funds allow, put £250 


to the selected member’son his marriage for the | : : 
= ' son dares to say that if the worker did not 


purchase of house and grounds that are to re- 


main technically the property of the League 


a sort of glorified building society in fact that | 


is supposed to grow snowball like, until it 
absorbs the whole of Society. . 

But what of the working man? How is he 
to save the necessary £250 in order to partici- 
pate in this paradise ? 
that today ‘“‘The lowest salary which will 


supply the bare living must be accepted by each | trial democracy,—-not backward, to the infaney 


applicant lest another cut in and take the place,” | 


also that “ conditions make it practically impos- 
sible for an average man to rise out of the 
labouring ranks in which he was born.” 

The odds therefore appear to be rather 
long against the workers being able to save the 
requisite £250 each, indeed, they do not stand 
even an outside chance. But the author of the 
‘New Social Gospel” has a most simple plan. 
It is to tax immigrants heavily and put an 
almost prohibitive tax on imports. Then, Bays 
the doctor : 

When all the production for the English market 

is secured for the English producer, there will be for 
a time an era of prosperity seldom equalled before. 
Demand will overtake supply for atime. The price 
of labour will rise higher than ever before; the un- 
employed and, under such tempting conditions, many 
even of those who are now unemployable, will be 
earning money; and the workers being rich, the 
prices of common articles will fise also, though not 
in the same proportion as wages. 


The author has told us | 
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Truly a simple plan-—for simpletons. The 
workman knows that labour-power is the last to 
participate in a rise in prices, so that the prob- 
lematic rise in wages will not be proportionate 
to the rise in general prices. The worker will 
al~o see that if prices rise, then the price of 
house and land rises also, thus the amount to 
be saved rises proportionately, leaving the pose 
sibility to the workman of saving at least as re- 
mote as before. 

Further, restricted immigratidn is no new 
thing, and where instituted has made no appre- 
ciable difference to the workers. It is not the 
alien, but capitalist development that creates 
the unemployed, and the same process is going 
on in every country ; new inventions and pro- 
cesses, greater concentration and more efficient 
organisation decrease daily the proportion of 
wage workers reqifired by the masters to pro- 
duce for the market. Large numbers of workers 
are thus thrown on the streets while the owners 
of the instruments and materials of labour reap 
the whole of the benefit. 

And with regard to a prohibitive import tax, 
owing to the very nature of international ex- 
change, the import trade of the country cannot 
be destroyed without causing havoc in the export 
trade and the consequent ruin (under capitalist 
conditions) of those producing for export. We 
have also object lessons the whole world over 
of the futility of fiscal juggling as far as the 
workers are concerned. 


of the possessing few. 


fact that capitalism (whether under small or large 
manufacturers) turns the very thrift and tem- 
perance of the workers into weapons of offence 
against them ? and does not Dr. Hampson him- 
self prove this ? Speaking of allotments he says : 
Suppose the profits from « plot of land to be equa! 

to two shillings a week. Then a man and his family 


can live in the same moderate degree of comfort as | 
before on a wage of fourteen shillings instead of | 


sixteen if need be. 

It is the professed object of the promoters of im- 
provement on these lines that the improvement shall 
become general. Suppose them to succeed to the 
full extent of their hopes. 
all the labourers increase their wages by such means 
tu the equivalent of eighteen shillings, so that they 
could, in case of necessity, continue their present style 
of living on an actual money wage of fourteen 
shillings. The farmers would sot be long in making 
the discovery that their labourers were able to 
live on two shillings a week less. And the next week 
they would require their men to prove their ability. 


Such, indeed, is the mainspring of the wel- 


come that has greeted the present Liberal Small 
Holdings Bill. And its undeniable truth 


ip : | de s at one blow Dr. Hampson’s Utopia 
The League, says the author, is to be a co- | destroy I top 


What- 


as far as the workers are concerned. 


| ever cheapens the cost of living of the work- 


man, as soon as it becomes general, reduces 


| his wage, competition compelling him to sell 


himself for a mere subsistence. Yet Dr. Hamp- 


have to pay rent he would be enabled to ex- 
act a higher wage! ‘The small capitalist is 
essentially reactionary, and his only possible 
ideal is one that runs counter to every economic 
tendency. And our author, voicing the interests 
and ideals of this class, has reckoned without his 
host, the financial magnate, who now rules the 
capitalist roost, and without, also, the army of 
the workers, who can only go forward, to indus- 


of capitalist society. Unlike the middle class 
intellectuals, the scientific Socialist has outgrown 
the Utopian stage. Our author, however, evid- 
ently imagines that men figure the society they 
want and then make it to order; so he thinks 
that if the public find his Utopia good they will 
set themselves to make one like it. The scien- 
tific Socialist does not erect a fanciful Utopia, 
but analyses actual Society, its economics and 
its history, and tracing its laws of development 
sees whither the basic factor, the development of 
wealth production, tends, and derives therefrom, 
not a detailed picture of the future, but the broad 
direction of economic evolution and the essential 
principles of the society foreshadowed by the 
present. And by the study of men’s actions, 
motives and history, he is enabled to discover 
the essential principles of the action that must 
be taken to render the transition speedy and 
beneficial. 
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Capitalist conditions | 
breed working-class poverty everywhere, and | 
must do so long as the workers are the hirelings | 
But even supposing | 
that by some miracle all wage slaves managed , 
to save £250 and so live rent free; is it nota | 


Suppose that practically , 
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Dr. Hampson has not done this, therefore his 
reforms are upon all counts a snare and delusion 
to the middle class in their struggle against the 
inevitable, while to the working class they offer 
at best nothing but ashuftlling of masters by no 
means to the better. BC UW, 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


20: 


Tue logic of events has altered somewhat the 
character of the opposition that is made to the 
Socialist. He is now seldom told that the per- 
sonal management of the capitalist is essential 
to the working of industry, for it is precisely 
those concerns in which the personal supervision 
of the capitalist is lacking that are driving the 
personally managed businesses to the wall. 

[t is acknowledged that the small master man 
has every year an increasing difliculty in making 
his way in the world. Each year sees an enor- 
mous number of bankruptcies, largely among 
the personally managed businesses, and each 
year sees private businesses turned into compan- 
ies, and companies combined into rings, cartels, 
and trusts. ‘lhe reason for this is not far to seek. 

It is only the small businesses that can in any 
real sense of the word be said to be personally 
directed, and the small concern is in a parlous 


_ way beside the great public company. Tlie large 


firm is able to considerably reduce the propor- 
tion of management expenses by distributing 
them over a larger volume of work. It is also 
able to extend the division of labour and to in- 
troduce and suitably employ the- most efficient 
machinery. It is able to buy in large quantities 
and therefore more cheaply ; to make consign- 


| ment of goods in bulk and therefore at lower 


rates ; and in many ways both in buying and in 


| selling to overreach its smaller rival. 


Though the working capitalist resort to sweat- 
ing methods of the worst kind and work his men 
long hours and use all the petty tricks of trade, 
yet he can rarely successfully compete with tle 
great company that makes profit for owners who 


| know nothing of the processes and who take no 


part in the labour involved. 

The sweating underground master-baker js 
out-competed by the eight hours day machine 
bakery. The struggling tobacconist, tea dealer, 
and the like are being crushed by the branches 
of the great distributing trusts. The small 


 eyele maker is losing ground before the great 


Coventry companies, and on all sides a similar 
process is going on. ‘The number of trusts in 
this country is already very great, and their 
number grows apace. And this fact, though it 
sounds the knell of the middle class, rings 
nevertheless with the promise of deliverance for 
those who toil. 

It neans that associated production is vastly 
more eflicient and economical than individual 
or small scale wealth production. It demon- 
strates that the personal supervision of the 
capitalist is unnecessary to the carrying on of 
industry. It means that the workers run the 
main industries of the country, though it is 
true that they now do so for others’ pain. 

In the company and trust, some of the black- 
coated proletariat are hired and placed in posi- 
tions of authority ; the manager is given a larger 
salary and perhaps a percentage on the prolits 
in order that his interests may be more closely 
identified with those of his masters, the capital- 
ist class, rather than with those of his dusty 
coated brethren; but nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that the most efficient concerns are run 
by proletarian hirelings and the profits are 
handed over by them to the idle and useless 
owners of the plant. 

The growth of company and trust each year 
demonstrates more plainly the uselessness of the 
capitalist. ‘The working class now rune industry 
to its own misery for the profit of its oppressors, 
but the day is near when it should take those 
industries that have been built up with its blood 
and sweat and transform them from means of 
profit for a handful of parasites into the means 
of its deliverance from slavery and degradation. 
The economic foundation is being Jaid, and as 
industry after industry ripens to the trust stage, 
so approaches the time when those who labour, 
having driven their exploiters from the political 
entrencliments, must seize the industrial mach- 
inery their labour has created and use it for the 
well-being of all. W. 
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An Open Letter to Robert Blatchford. 


WANTED—A PARTY. 
——:0:-- — 

My Dear Robert,—If it isn’t a rude question, 
where have you been living for the past three 
years? I did hear-you had been in London 
most of the time, but I can hardly credit that. 
Unless, indeed, you have “sported the oak ”’ of 
your reading room to the exclusion of all informa- 
tion from the outside world. But that can’t be, for 


I have observed articles from your pen on cur- | 


rent topics. You must have kept in communi- 
cation with London affairs, and as you call your- 
self a Socialist, I take it you have kept touch 
with the Socialist movement in London. Or re- 
lied upon somebody to keep you in touch. If so, 
if you have relied upon somebody, he has let you 
down and made you look silly. He has made you 
write: ‘‘ We want a real Socialist Party . . we 
have an S.1D.F. and an LL.P. and a L.R.C. and 
a Fabian Society ; but we have not a British 
Socialist Party. What is to be done?” 

What is to be done? Well! Had you asked 
me I should have answered-—wake up! IfI, as 
a London Socialist writer, said, “ we have a Jus- 
tice and a Labour Leader and Daily Mail but we 
have not a (‘larion,” you would think that my 
education in such matters had been neglected. 

I;verybody in London professing Socialism 
knows of the Clarion, and by the same token 
everybody in London professing Socialism knows 
ot The Socialist. Party of Great Britain, or- 
their education in such matters is defective. 

We have not a British Socialist Party! Why, 
I've been « member of the British Socialist Party 
three years. This paper is issued by—-just the 
Varty you are enquiring for,a real Socialist Party. 

And you didn’t know of its existence. Oh! 
Robert, Robert, where hare you been buried ? 

No, don't thank me. This is the fellowship. 
T confess to the greatest astonishment that vou 
were ignorant of this good thing, but the dis- 
charging of my fellowship obligation in sending 
you the news calls for no thanks. Only mark 
that “Socialism” is not S.1D).}°ism or LL.P’ism 
or Fabianism or even Clarionism. They are 
quite different things, as we show in our “ Mani- 
feato,” and in this journal. It was precisely 
because we had discovered that S.D.1°ism and 


the rest did not make for Socialism that we anti- | 


cipated your desire for 
A REAL SOCIMLIST PARTY. 
We are very emphatic on this point, and you 


will readily see how necessary such emphasis is. ; 


The clear duty of a real Socialist Party is to work 
for real Socialism. It has no justification for 
existence apart from that. 

It is urged that conceptions as to what consti- 
tutes work for real Socialism nay properly differ. 
Couceptions on this point among Socialists 
should not differ; do not, in fact. The only work 
a Svcialist can do is to preach Socialism. He can 


never preach anything that conflicts with his | 
Socialism while he remains a Socialist ; for that ; 
is to obscure his Socialism and 60 stultify him- | 


self as a Socialist. 


Suppose he becomes an advocate for Payment | 
of Members as the 8.]).F. member does, a | 
little Women’s Suffrage, after the fashion of the | 
1.L.P’er, Municipal Public Houses, like unto the | 
Fabian, what then? In the first place his Social- | 
ism has receded, however temporarily, intoa sec- | 
ondary position. Socialism is not being preached 


the working class crying for bread 1s given— 
a stone. 


reform worked for will not appreciably affect the 
condition of the working class as such. Fourthly 
it will therefore have wasted the working-class 
strengtti concentrated upon realising it. Fifthly 


it will, beeruse it has effected no muterial im- | 


provemeut ia working class conditions, have 
bred disappointment, and, from disappoint- 
ment, apathy. And finally it will have made 
existing confusion worse confounded in the 
minds of the working class. 

Therefore | coutend that preaching Socialism 
and exphaning the phenomena of industrial 
development in the light of Socialism is the pro- 
per work of a Socialist. 
propaganda work he is not a Socialist. 

In the issue of the (larson which contained 
your note alicady quoted, vou plead for the all- 
sufficiency of the logical method. You say “If 


Secondly he is doing work that needs | 
no Socialist Party at ail. Thirdly the particular 


If he does any other | 
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we overteap logic we overleap ourselves and land | 
in a bog of confusion and disappointment,” 


which is very true. I am all for the logical 
' method therefore. I think that the argument 

I have submitted is strictly logical. If you think 

otherwise perhaps you will confute me. 

Now will you turn to our Declaration of Prin- 

_ ciples on the back page and read it closely. It 

| is an important pronouncement. So important 
that we reproduce it in every issue. It is im- 
portant to you if you want. a real British Social- 
ist Party, because it is the base of the real*British 
Socialist Party- which you will have to sign 
before you can realise your desire. Perhaps you 
will point out wherein we overleap logic. 

I will anticipate one objection you may raise. 
It is raised by your non-Socialist 8.D.F., I-L.P., 
FS. and the rest. It is our statement of hostility 
to all other political parties. 

You may think we are too narrow, too doctrin- 
aire. You may think iXgn impossible position, 
as the others do, hut is it? I ask you, Robert, 
to proceed with your examination logically, with- 
out regard to the feelings of members of other 
political parties; without concern for the prob- 
able effect upon the sale of the Clarion. Proceed 
as you did in your examination of Christianity. 

We are only interested in the maintenance of 
truth. Truth canonly be maintained inside the 
logical method. “If we overleap logic we over- 
leap ourselves and land in a bog of confusion 
and disappointment.” Therefore,—the truth, 
even if it means that we become for the time as 
voices crying in the wilderness. 

The cause of working-class misery is private 
ownership of the means of life. The interests of 
the workers, who do not own the means of life, 
are opposed to the interests of the capitalists, who 
do own them. ‘This clash of interests is the class 
struggle. I presume we may take that as read. 

These things continue because 

THE WORKING CLASS ARE IGNORANT. 
Although their interests continually clash with 
| those of their masters, they do not understand 
that this is inevitable. Nor do they understand 
that their masters’ ownership of the means of 
life is at the bottom of the trouble. We may 
take this as read also. 

Now why, with this continual conflict of inter- 
est, do the working class remain ignorant ? And 
why are they so desperately apathetic? Is their 
| ignorance not because the truth has not been 
told ? 


| of their class to secure some amelioration of their 
| condition ? 


The school instruction of the working class is 
' not such as would enable the child to get a glim- 
| mering of the truth of the position. It would be 


working class concerning working-class poverty. 


industrial and political arenas. 


teach that the working-class position is inevitable 


may be saved except Socialism? that until So- 
interests between Capital and Labour ?—that 


the class struggle persists unflaggingly ? 
Leave out of account those who do not claim 


That’s agreed, I think. 


answer is that although they talk of it occasion- 


_ ally, they do not teach it. Nor do their leadings | 


_ square with their occasional professions. 


The important thing ina teacher of Socialism | 


is that it should always be Socialism that he 


teaches. If he does not explain every manifest- | 
ation of class conflict in the light of his Socialist | 


philosophy, he is little, if any, better than the 
non-Socialist misleader. His teaching is neither 
logical nor consistent. He lands his audience 
in a bog of confusion. 
And if, as very frequently happens, his actions 
directly conflict with his 


And is their apathy not born largely of | 
disappointment with the results of past efforts | 





We need not enquire for the moment into the | 
| honesty of working-class teachers and leaders. | 
| We need only deal with the teaching and leading. | 


So we will consider the teaching and leading the | 
workers receive alter they have entered the | 
\ iti . | It is a jumble,—a gorgeous, inconsistent, illog- 
Now do the majority of working-class teachers | 


under present conditions ? that there is no name | 
given under heaven whereby the working class | 


cialism there can be no cessation of the clash of | 


But what of those who profess Socialism ? My | 
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OCCASIONAL SOCIALIST PROFESSIONS ; 

if he mouths the class struggle and the funda- 
mental importance of its full appreciation, what 
time he is doing those things which can only 
obscure the appreciation of the class struggle, I 
submit that he can only be classified under one 
of two heads. Fither he is a fraud or a fool. 

These be hard words, Robert, but they are not 
bitter, for also ama Determinist. 

However, the working-class ignorance and 
apathy which must be dispelled before Social- 
ism can be realised, so far from being effectively 
combatted by working-class leaders and teachers 
are contributed to by most of them. For ex- 
ample. If I were to tell the unemployed that 
unemployment must last as long as capitalism 
and were then to recommend them to send a 


| deputation to the representatives of the capital- 


ists to ask that they (the capitalists) should 
abolish unemployment, I should either be a 
knave or a fool. I should have cut myself off 
from logic and landed my audience in a bog of 
confusion and disappointment. If I argue that 
capitalist representatives are in control of the 


| political machinery to conserve their own inter- 


ests as against those of the working class (as 
we all agree is and must be the case); and that 
we must regard capitalist representatives always 
as a hostile force against whom war must be 
waged unceasingly until they are utterly van- 
quished. And if in face of that I suspend 
hostilities and enter into alliance with them, 
I overleap logic and land my followers in the 
bog of confusion and disappointment. 

If I postulate that poverty and misery must 
last till Socialism, that until Socialism nothing 
can materially or permanently affect the position; 
if I say that palliatives are therefore of little 
use, so little use indeed that I must have « 
party that shall concentrate upon the thing that 
matters (Socialism) rather than the things that 
do not matter (palliatives) ; and if notwithstand- 
ing I secure that my organisation, founded 
because palliatives were not good enough, shall 
concentrate working-class effort upon the realis- 
ation of palliatives, I am riding rough-shod over 
logic and doing my level best to engulf my 
followers in the pit of impotence and despair. 

Well, dear Robert, that is precisely what your 
S.D.F., LL.P., Fabian Society, and---yes, and 
your Clarion are doing. If you want details I 
have told you already where you can get some. 
If you want a special list of 

CLARIONESE FATUITIES 
say the word. 

You think highly of the Clarion, naturally. 
I think myself it is an excellent pen’orth too— 
sometimes. But it is not a Socialist paper. It 
is written to please those who fancy themselves 
“advanced "and caters for the organisations to 
which the *‘ advanced ” person belongs. It will 


ig of t _ give space to anything or anybody bearing one 

surprising if the capitalist class, dominant in the | 1 
‘elegislature (because dominance there is essential , 
' to the maintenanceof their economic ascendancy) | 
should take steps to instruct the children of the | 


of the many recognised labels. But it wont give 
space to the S.P.G.B. representative who wishes 
to reply to a misleading reference to his .Party, 
which is the more curious because you are 
enquiring for the Party. ; 

No. 


THE ‘‘ CLARION” 18 NOT A SOCIALIST PAPER. 


ical jumble. Which wouldn't matter tuppence if 
it didn’t help throw the workers into confusion. 
But the pity of it, Robert, the pity of it! You 
might do good work for Socialism if only your 
vaunted adherence to principle was a matter of 
fact instead of a figment of fancy. With your 
fine literary sense, your faculty for the selection 


oe the apt phrase and the illuminating quotation, 
| the appeal of your imagery, the grace of your 
to be Socialists. If Socialism is the only remedy, | F ‘ 
and they are not Socialists, their teaching can- | 
not be right because they do not teach Socialism. | 


style - these powers might make a mighty instru- 
ment in the education of the working class. 
Instead of which you handle pitch and are de- 
filed ; you persist in the folly of emphasising 
non-essentials and scamping essentials until I 
begin to fear you must for ever remain a stum- 
bling block and a rock of offence. 

That’s what I had in my mind when I said 
that having had the Socialist Party of Creat 
Britain, the party you are enquiring for, brought 
to your notice, and having decided that it is the 
party you must apply for membership in, you 
must do all in your power for Socialism, as dis- 
tinguished from §.D.I ism, Clarionism, and the 
rest. ‘We are all Socialists now,” quoth a certain 
knight now dead, and I suppose he spake as truly 
as he knew. Yet Re was absurdly wide of the 
mark. Not every one who proclaims himself So- 
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cialist shall find place in the ranks of the Social- 
ist army. Not those whose desire 1s personal 
aggrandisement, nor those who aspire to super- 
intend the workers’ activities, nor the experts 
nor the superior persons nor the palliators, nor 
the compromisers, nor the hosts of the otherwise 
damned are of the confraternity of working- 
class educators. Rather are they conscious and 
unconscious perpetuators of ignorance. workers 
of evil, misleaders, and false friends. Hut those 
who, understanding the working-class relation 
to the economy of production ; understanding 
the forces that have been at work through all 
history to present in this the twentieth century 
that appalling anomaly of a starving people in 
the midst of a riot of wealth of their own 
creation: understanding how the physical and 
intellectual well-being of the workers is. con- 
ditioned by the measure of their control of the 
means by which they live ; 
control of these means of life c 
by workers similarly enlightened ; 
understanding these things 
for eliminating every factor tend1! 
the issue in the working-class mind, have set 


in only be secured 


themselves steadfastly to the task of translating — 
lear, logical, consistent | 


heir fellows may the more | 


their knowledge into c 
action to the end that t 
readily acquire the know 
them free, only these are 
these can form in England or 


Socialist Party. 


ledge that shall make 
the Socialists and only 
elsewhere, the 


And that, Robert, is all I can say to you to- | 


day, and I hope it will be helpful if not to you 
at least to some others and lead them to come 
over and help us. At present the labourers are 
few. You if you will may help to make them 
y. 
without you. This is the fellowship. 
And so no more at present from— 
Yours truly, 
Finics Pores. 


A 


A LOOK ROUND. 


——— Oo" 


Tue Trades Dispute Act, passed by a Govern- | 

1 } Norte | 
ment “having something of a Labour Party | 
Party force behind it” as one jubilant Trade | 


Unionist has expressed it, legalised peaceful 
picketing. 
behalf or on behalf of a Trade Union or of an 


individual employer or firm in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute to attend at or 


near a house or place where a person resides or | 


works or carries on business or happens to be if 
they so attend merely for the purpose of peace- 


fully obtaining or communicating information | 
or of peacefully persuading any person to work | 


or abstain from working. 


* yy * 


But the question of what is peaceful picket- 


ing is of course one for the Magistrates and the | 


Judges. In the course of a strike or lock-out, 
it is hardly to be expected that strikers or locked- 


out workers will be able to control their feelings | 
altogether when they see their places being 
taken by others. The moment they get excited | 


they can be charged under the Conspiracy and 


Protection of Property Act, 1875, as_was the | 
case at the Old Street Police Court on June 6th, | 


when two men were each fined £10 and ordered 
to pay six guineas costs between them. 
* , * 


Another Act of the present Government, the 


Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, comes | 


into force on July Ist. If a workman, after that 
date, meet with a fatal accident, and his relatives 


can afford-te-employ Jawyers, or make a bargain | 


with them on the “ no win, no pay ” system, they 
may get a verdict of £500 against the employer. 
And if the latter has not insured and cannot 


ay, he can make himself a bankrupt, and clear | 
p No wonder the Act | 


has been described as one for the benefit of in- | 
surance companies and lawyers more than for | 


imself of all obligations. 


workmen. 


*, * 


Probably many of the smaller employers will 
regard a fatal accident to one of their workmen | 
as a blessing in disguise if it enables them, by : 
means of the Bankruptcy Court, to disentangle . 
themselves from the difficult position in which | 
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understanding that | 


those who, | 
and the necessity | 


nding to confuse | 
| other sections of the master class, may be depre- 


ill not, well, we must needs do | _ wen 
If you w ; | * Coalite,” to exploit which a new compaiy was 


| being formed. Mr. larker, of Wolverhampton, 


That is to say it made it quite lawful | 


* one S acting on their own | : ; 
for “one or more persons acting | depreciate the value of coal mines and allied 
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they have been forced under this competitive 
system. 
*,* 

The Stringertype is the name of a new matrix 
composing and casting machine recently in- 
vented by Mr. IL. J.-S. Galbert-Stringer. After 
a close inspection by a number of experts, the 
machine has been found to thoroughly justify 
the many important advantages clamed for it 
by the inventor. . 

+ * * 

Another factor in the problem of imen r. 

mnachinery ! 


eg: 


The chairman of Barclay, Perkins & Company, 
Ltd., is much afraid that “after legislation has 
finished with the Breweries,” the “° Socialists” 
would turn their attention to other so-called 
monopolies. and the property of the Church it- 
self will be in danger! This twaddle about the 
wicked Socialists who would destroy property is 
part of the game played by the capitalist class. 
But Barclay, Perkins’ “ property,” like that of 


ciated and even destroyed in the ordinary course 
of capitalist development, without any ‘ Social- 
ist’ agitation or action. 


* * 


* 

Thus at the meeting of William Cory & Son, 
Ltd., held on June I1th, Sir Francis Uory- 
Wright said they ought to put large sums to 
depreciation and reserve, because they could not 


! say what in the future might take the place of 


coal, and render much of their assets valueless. 
* * 
x 


Ile went on to refer to the new invention 


claimed that it was absolutely smokeless, and 


| that its use would put an end to thick fogs, 
| which were solely due to the smoke emitted 
| from domestic and factory chimneys. ‘There 
_ were good grounds for this claim, and if * Coal- 


ite” proved successful it would have a great 


| future. 


eg 


-\s I understand it, *‘ Coalite”” is obtained iy 
treating ordinary coal in a particular manner. 
Dut surely it is within the region of possibility 
that a fuel may one day be discovered superior 
to coal in every respect, which would at once 


industries. Then the coal mine owners would 
agitate for the nationalisation of coal mines and 
some alleged Socialists would be jubilant at the 
rate of progress of their ideas. 


mes 


On June 12th Mr. Bicknell presided at the 
mecting of J.C. & J. Field, Ltd., Soap and 
Candle Manufacturers. He said the year liad 
been a disappointing one. For some years the 
protits had been steadily growing less, owing to 
heavy taxation, the increased price of raw mater- 
ials, in addition to excessive competition. 


* y * 


When the Soap Trust was operating here, ° 


Vields was one of the firms which remained 
outside. And when the retailers talked of form- 
ing a co-operative concern to manufacture soup 
against the Trust, Field’s advised them not to 
erect a factory or to put down new plant, but, 
if they would subserrbe £50,000 Capital, Field's 
plant could be utilised, ete. All this, of course, 
was disinterested. Field's sole desire, as every- 
body knew, was to help the people fight the 
awful Trust. 


* . * 


It is stated that the cause of the trouble at 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim's Engineering Works 
at Erith, was primarily the introduction of a 
premium bonus system, similar in many respects 
to the ‘‘ Rowan” system. In this connection the 
following extract from The Hngineer-in-Charge 
aul Works Manager for May will be interesting 
to readers. 


*y * 


Piecework.° -Kach engineer must decide for 
himself as to whether any of the work under- 
taken in his department can be more cheaply 
turned out on a piecework basis. Many engin- 
eers have to manufacture spare parts in consid- 
erable quantities, and in these cases the work 
can often be done more cheaply by the piece ; 


ST 


the workman possibly earns amore mones, but 
the total cost will be less when establishment 
charges have been added 

The chief objection tr plecework is the fille 
culty of fixing a fair rate. if too high, the work- 
man earns very large wages and the rate iis to 
be cut down, with the result that next time a 
man is given a job ata dagh rate lie takes care 
not to work too quickly. To avoid this gyster 
the premium system: has been introduced, wiited 
has the effect of giving part of the additional 
variings to the employer and part to the work- 
men. The method introduced by the late Mr. 
James Rowan has been more used than perhaps 
any other: by this svstenra mands allowed. say 
eight hours in which todoacertain job, and lis 
rate is Sd. per hours if he does the work im =is 
hours he will be paid his ordinary rate) plus 
2-Sths  2d.: therefore, in this case he will ot 
Id per hour. tis obviously impossible, with 
this method. for a man to be paid double das 
ordinary rate, and the effect is to imerease the 
mans bonus for small savings in time and to 
decrease it for large. that is compared with 
ordinary piecework ; hence, it is mmiuecessary 
ever to cut the rate after it has onee been tixed, 
and this system is undoubtedly useful for work 
for which the rate is difficult to compute. 


k * 
* x 


‘There are no flies on the employers who adopt 

this system! 
* x * e 

In the current issue of The Contemporary 
Reriew, Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, MP... deals 
with the Investments of the Masses. He estin.- 
ates the total wealth of the United Kingdom at 
£11.500,000,000, of which €10,900,000,000 is 
owned by 5,000,000 people, and {660,900,000 
by 000,000 of the population. “Thus alout 
2 per cent. of the entire wealth of the United 
Kingdom is owned by about one-ninth of is 
population. It could easily be shown, he added. 
that of the 5,000,000 of people above the income 
tax line a small proportion, about ene-iiith 
or say, 1.CGG0L000 people about 2OCoOs or 
220.000 faites!) own nearly the whole of ihe 
acctunulated wealth of the Kingdom, sail that 
this small croup exercise the effective govern- 
nent of the nation by its control of the means 
of production.  Thosh asus wie ows.” 


*K Kk Hd 


Those rule who own. That is the position. 
Whatever political reforms may be secured will 
he useless so long as the means of wealth pro 
duction are private property. ‘Therefore the 
efforts of the workers for political supreisics 
must be directed with the object of using tive 
power thus obtamed to effect the social revoln- 
tion. Private ownership of the meansof wealth 
production must give place to social ownerstiy 


< * 
A aye 


Some societies of working men have been led 
into. supporting the Workers | Educational 
Association, which exists for the purpose of 
encouraging boys and girls to continue their 
education (of a kind agreeable to thei gaaster- 
by attendance at evening schools after they jive 
commenced to work. Last month a Conference 
took place between the Association amd ere 
plovers of labour at Birmingham at whielr ia 
committee, with the Lord Mavor as ehairnecan, 
Was appointed to carry out the work. The true 
inwardness of the movement may be gathered 
from the Press reports of this meeting which 
conclude thus: “It was stated that the decay of 
the apprenticeship system bad caused employers 
to lose that control of young people which they 
formerly possessed.” And, of course, by the 
help of Mr. Albert Mansbridge and his W.E.A., 
they hope to get it back. 

*  * 

An instance of the fallacy that only unskilled 
workers need lack employinent in this happy 
land arose at the City Coroner's Court on June 
6th, when an inquest was held concerning 
the death of Harry G. Burrell, aged 59, a brass 
finisher, who dropped dead the previous Sunday 
evening in Whitecross-6t. It was stated that 
the deceased was a capital workman, but had 
been unable to find regular employment for the 
past five years. One witness stated that he had 
known deceased since January and frequently 
during the bitter nights of February and March 
they would lie sodden with rain om one of the 
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seats of the Embankment, only to be moved on 
and made to walk by the first constable who 
came across them. Between two and three 
thousand homeless ‘ heirs to glory” went to the 
Embankment at night. 


* i, * 


Of course, the jury, being “ practical” men, 
passed the usual verdict : ‘‘ Death from natural 


causes.” It is quite recognised by the capitalist | 
class that it is perfectly “natural” for men, able | 
and willing to work, to die of starvation in the | 


midst of plenty. 
J. Kay. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Laburnam House, 134, High Street, Batter- 
Sea, S.W. Club open every evening. 

| CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 

Executive Committee. Applications should 
| be sent to the General Secretary. 

| EAST HAM.—W. Gifford, Sec., 31, Maryland Square, 

Stratford. Branch meets Mondays at 7.30 at 

447, Kz-hcrine Rd., Forest Gate. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 

Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 


i FULHAM.—E. Waller, Secretary, 45, Warple Way, 


| Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets June 3 and 
alternate Mondays at 8 at Ingram’s Coffee 
Tavern, Fulham Cross. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Fri. at 8.30 at 79, Grove 
Rd., Holloway. Communications to the Sec. 


| 

| 

| 

| PADDINGTON.—Communications to F. Linfield, 18, 

| Goldney Rd., Paddington, W. Branch meets 
every Wednesday, 8.30 p.m., at Harley’s Cof- 

i fee Tavern (foot of Lock Bridge), Harrow Rd. 

| 
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PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Wed. at 8.30 


ROMFORD DIVISION.—AIl communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 39, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Mondays at 8 at Club. 


TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road, 
Tooting, S.W. Branch meets every Wed. 
at 8 p.m. at Gorringe Dining Rooms, Gor- 
ringe Park Parade, Tooting Junction. 

| TOTTENHAM.—T. Lobb, Sec. Branch meets Mon. 8 
at p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tavern, High Rd. 

| WATFORD.—T. Wilkins, Sec., 4, Marlborough Rd., 

| Branch meets alternate Fridays at 8 p.m. 

| WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.30, followed 
at 8.30 by discussion, at 447, Katherine Road, 
Forest Gate. 

_ WOOD GREEN.—H. Crump, Secretary, 39, Hermit- 
age Road, Harringay, N. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Mondays at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green. 

WOOLWICH & PLUMSTEAD.—A. E. Rance, Sec., 
44, Brookdene Rd., Plumstead. Branch meets 
on 2nd and 4th Wednesdays in month at 80, 
Conway Road, Plumstead. 


INFORMATION 
concerning the Party can be obtained of the following 
' BRADFORD (Yorks).—Ben Wilde, 78, Godwin St. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—J. Blundell, 157, New St. 


. - | LIVERPOOL.—J. M. O: Sullivan, 4, Laburnam 
Explains the Party’s position towards the , 


Grove, Litherland. : 
' MANCHESTER.—J. Marsh, 97. Blantyre Street, 
Swinton, Nr. Manchester. 


TO NEWSAGENTS. 
| “The Socialist Standard” and all other 
blications of The Socialist Party of 
| Great Britain are supplied to the trade 
| by Henderson’s, 16, Paternoster Row, 
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THE 
SOGIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


eed 


—=== 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evoluticn the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. , 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 


| conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 


the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and _ politically 


| for the conquest of the powers of government, 


national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 


_ emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
| aristocratic and plutocratic. 


That as all political parties are but the ex- 


| pression of class interests, and as the interest of 


! 


| the working-class is diametrically opposed to 


| the interests of all sections of the master-class, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

Tse Socuuist Party or Great Brrrary, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. _ 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


:0: 
To the Secretary, 
Branch, S.P.G.B. 
I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 


principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 





Proprietors, The Socialist Party of Great Britain, and published at 22, Great James Street, London. 
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Plaintiffs’ Original Sin. 

Nearly twelve months ago, at the instance of 
the General Secretary and Executive Committee 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants, a writ for libel was issued against certain 
individuals, several of whom were not even 
members of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 
Mainly as a result of this mistake of the Plain- 
tiffs or of their legal advisors the hearing of the 
action has been delayed and the bill of costs 
greatly lengthened. Several of our comrades 
have appeared at different times before the 
Master in Chambers upon Plaintiffs’ Solicitors’ 
applications for ‘‘ Directions” and other “ wan- 
gles” that go to make up the Game of Law. It 


has been interesting to watch the wonderment | 


of the lawyers and their office boys at the unusual | 
| and the men fooled. Mr. Bell, in the witness- 


_ box, referred to himself as a Trade Union 
| “ Leader.” We have no hesitation in describing 


spectacle of half-a-dozen members of the Social- 
ist working class up against the legal luminaries 
engaged, at a heavy fee, to ‘clear the character” 
of Mr. R. Bell, M.P., and his fellow officials of the 
the A.S.R.S. And the legal luminaries ‘have 
not always scored. 

The Trial. 

Originally, many were sued, but ultimately, 
two were chosen. These, Comrades A. Anderson 
and J. Fitzgerald duly appeared before Mr. 
Justice Darling on July 15th. Arrayed against 
them were an eminent K.C., Mr. C. F. Gill, and 
two other Barristers-at-Law, Messrs. Edmond 
Browne and E. A. Hume, all instructed by 
Messrs. Pattinson & Brewer, Plaintiffs’ Solicitors. 
Several files of THe Soctaist Sranparp, from No. 
1 to date, as well as single copies of last 
August issue, were referred to, quoted from, and 
passed up to the Judge and the Jury. The 


evidence. Mr. Gill did his best to “confuse the 
issue” by withholding, until ‘‘m’ Lud” drew 
attention to it, the fact that the E.C. of the 
A.S.R.S. deliberatety ignored the vote of the 
members concerned and took action in direct 
opposition to the voting. He also endeavoured to 
prejudice the Jury by suggesting that the de- 
fendants desired to deprive respectable citizens 
(like himself) of what they had worked hard for 
and hoped to enjoy in their old age and misre- 
presented the position of this Party concerning 
Trade Unions by quoting a resolution which 
was moved at a Party meeting and ultimately 
rejected. He also, assisted by Mr. Bell, 
impressed the Court that those who voted 
against accepting the concessions voted in 
favour of a strike, which was not true. He 


quoed extracts from back numbers of Tue | 


Sociatist Sranparp which had nothing to do 


with the case until pulled up by the Judge, who | 
‘‘hoped they would get to the libel shortly.” | 
He put Mr. R. Bell, M.P., J.P., intothe box and | 
after asking hima few questions, left him tothe | 


tender mercies of our comrades. If Mr. Bell’s 
attitude in the witness box, under the raking 
fire of Anderson and Fitzgerald, was typical of 
his general demeanour, it is impossible for him 
to give a straight answer. He is ashuftler, first, 
last, and always. 


Mr. Bell, M.P., Labour Misleader. 
Not only is Mr. Bell a shuffler, but judging 


| workers. 
| was no intention of carrying out the expressed 
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| by his answer to one of Fitzgerald's questions. 


he is cynically indifferent to the conditions under 


| which many of the members of the A.S.R.S. 
| work. He and his Counsel made much of the 


fact that only 3,000 out of 10,000 N.E.R. men 
voted, but when asked whether large numbers 


| were at work and therefore unable to attend the 


meetings he replied “I am not responsible for 


| that.” And his reply to a further question as to 


whether, when his Executive issued the call for 
a vote, they intended to abide by the result, 
should also be carefully noted by railway 
He practically admitted that there 


wishes of the N.E.R. men, unless they coincided 
with the previously formed views of the Execu- 
tive. Thus the funds of the Union were wasted 


him as a Misleader of the working class. 
The Verdict and After. 


Following upon their searching questions, the 
speeches of our comrades Anderson and Fitz- 
gerald must have come as a surprise to the 
Court. Of the working class, eating their bread 
by the sweat of their faces, when permitted by 


| the master class to do so, lacking all the advan- 


tages possessed by the bewigged and begowned 


| masters of the forensic art, our comrades logic- 


ally and eloquently submitted our case to the 


| Jury. But, of course, the verdict went against 


us. We were prepared for that. Mr. R. Bell and 


| his fellow plaintiffs were awarded damages to 
| the amount of forty shillings! For ourselves, 
| we shall continue our comments on political 
Second Edition of our Manifesto was also in | 


and industrial events without fear or favour. 


| We shall say what we think at all times, in what- 
| ever language we consider the circumstances 


justify. This is our first libel action but it may 
not be our last. We will take that risk and others 


| that may arise. The Socialist Party of Great 


Britain came into existence to fearlessly advocate 
the Cause of the Working Class and that Cause 
will be advocated, by voice and pen, until finally 


| our fellow-workers shall see the light and, dis- 
| carding their misleaders, capitalist and “labour,” 
' will unite in a conscious effort to emancipate 
_ themselves by assuming control of the meansof | 


wealth production and distribution. 
—:0: 


REPORT OF THE TRIAL. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 
KING'S BENCH DIVISION. 
(Be fore Mr. Justice Dartinc and a Special J ury.) 


appeared in THs Sociauist Sranparp. The plain- 
tiffs were Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., the general 


secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway | 


Servants, a society registered under the Trade 
Union Acts of 1871 and 1876, and the other 
members of the executive committee of the 


| society. ‘he defendants were Messrs. A. Ander- 


son and J. Fitzgerald, sued on behalf of them- 
selves and the other members of The Socialist 
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FIRST LIBEL ACTION. 


Party of Great Britain. The matter complained 
of consisted of the words “ Found Out” in large 
leaded capitals, and immediately below in lighter 
capitals, ‘“‘ Labour Leaders Sell the Union Mem- 
bers, and their Apologist gets a Warm Recep- 
tion,” followed by an account of a inass meeting 
of servants of the North-Eastern Railway, held 
at Newcastle on July 15th, 1906, for the purpose 
of considering a report by the plaintiff Mr. Bell 
as to certain negotiations carried on by the ex- 
ecutive committee on behalf of the society with 
the North-Eastern Railway. The defendants 
denied malice, and denied that the statements 
complained of were false, and they pleaded fair 
comment. 

Mr. Gill, K.C., Mr. Edmond Browne, and Mr. 
FE. A. Hume appeared for the plaintiffs; the 
defendants Anderson and Fitzgerald appeared 
in person. 

Mr. Git said that the above society was a very 
powerful trade union, with a large number of 
members and branches, its object being to im- 
prove the condition of the members and the 
relations of employers and employed and to pro- 
mote the safety of railway travelling. From time 
to time there was what was known as an “all 
grades” movement in connexion with the North- 
Kastern Railway, and the general secretary's 
report presented to the meeting at Cardiff in 
October, 1906, stated that the movement was 
sanctioned by the executive committee in 190:3. 
The matter having been threshed out, a conclu- 
sion was recommended for acceptance by the 
men, and that was agreed to in May, 1906, at a 
conference of the men and the representatives 
of the railway. An expression of opinion was 


| sought from the men, but so few troubled to 
| vote that when the matter came before the ex- 


ecutive committee, which represented the whole 
society and not merely the servants of one rail- 
way, they, on July 12th, 1906, found that only 


; 4,000 out of 10,000 had voted on the question, 





there being a majority of about 800 in favour of 
rejecting the terms. Later the executive com- 
mittee resolved that as so few voted they in- 
structed their secretary to write to the North- 
astern Railway accepting the concessions. All 


| the committee but two voted in favour of that, 


but Mr. Bell, the secretary, did not vote at all. 
The rules of the society provided that there was 


| power in the executive committee to take any 
| decisive action subject to a right of appeal to 
the general meeting, and the committee had 





| power to decide whether they would order a 


strike at the expense of tle whole society. In 
this case the committee thought it desirable to 


| accept the concessions, although a majority of 
_ the members who were servants of that railway 
| were unwilling to do so. 
This was an action for an alleged libel which | 


Some of the servants 
of the North-Eastern Kailway afterwards ex- 
pressed ad verse opinions as to the benefits which 
had been derived from the negotiations. The 
matter attracted the attention of the defendants 
known as The Socialist Party of Creat Britain. 
which published a paper called Tue Soctatist 
Sranparp, 

Mr. Giut said he did not propose to rove over 
the whole of the paper, interesting as he found 
it yesterday afternoon. 
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The Junce.—-It is not a Sunday paper. 

Mr. Git. I think it is peculiarly adapted for 
Sunday consumption, and walking in the park 
one sometimes hears a little of it. 

Mr. Gu said that in the August, 1906 num- 
ber the matter complained of appeared-— namely, 
“Found out. Labour Leaders sell the union 
members and their apologist gets a warm recep- 
tion.” If this was confined to the Socialist party 
and was only read in their family circles no one 
would complain, but they gratuitously distri- 
buted copies of the paper to the branches of the 
society. ‘The action was not brought to recover 
money, as oue did not expect to get money from 
people who held these views. Ong of the chief 
reasons why people worked was to save a little 
money and have it for themselves. The action 


| 
| 
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meeting had anything to do with the J. P. 

Mr. Anperson, addressing the jury, declared 
that the headings were justified. The men were 
asked to vote on a question, and were then 
tricked, imposed on, and sold. 

At Newcastle, where Mr. Bell went to explain 
and apologise for the action of the union, he got 
a very hostile reception. Mr. Anderson said he 
was a member of the working class and a Social- 
ist. Mr. Gill had attacked his position as a 
Socialist, which had nothing to do with the 
case, and it would have been just as relevant if 
he had referred to Mr. Bell's attack on Labour 
leaders, such as Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, who neglected their Parlia- 
mentary duties to write articles for capitalist 


_ newspapers and the Harmsworth brigade. 


was, however, brought to prevent the mischief | 


caused by such: statementsas the libel in question. 

Mr. Richard Bell, M.-P. for Derby, one of the 
plaintiffs, stated that he had been general secre- 
tury of the society for ten years. It had 90,000 
members and 650 branches. An enormous 
amount of labour was devoted to the negotiations 
with the North-Eastern Railway, and certain 
conclusions were agreed to by the representatives 
of the company and the men. In July, 1906, the 


executive committee determined that the terms | 
should be accepted and the negotiations should | 
be continued with a view toa conciliation board | 


being appointed. The matter was referred to in 
witness's report to the general meeting, and at 
a meeting of the servants of the North-Eastern 
Railway some disapproval was expressed. There 
was no foundation for the imputations made up- 


on him in the alleged libel. The executive com- | 


mittee had considered the interests of the soci- 
ety as a whole. They represented the whole of 
the members, and not a section. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Axperson.—The result 
of the negotiations was submitted to a confer- 
ence of delegates held at Darlington, and they 
decided to adjourn the conference to take the 
opinion of the members of their branches. That 
adjournment was irregular, and the executive 


committee decided that they could take the | 


opinion of the branches without the expense of 


an adjourned conference. There was a majority | 
of S02 against accepting the terms. In spite of | 


this adverse majority, the executive committee 


accepted the terms. Witness did not think that | 
was dishonourable. He got rather an unfavour- | 
| production, is expressed by the formula “ more | 
' wages, less profits ; less wages, more profits,” 


alle reception, but that was nothing new. 
By Mr. Firzceratp.—The executive committee 


had to take into consideration the interests of | 


tlie whole society and not of a section. 


Why did you ask for a vote if you were not | 
going toact upon it ?--Just to get their opinion; | 
there were 10.000 men altogether, and only | 


3,000 voted. 


Did you not know that owing to Sunday duty | 
many could not get away ?—I am not respons- | 
' Therefore from the point of view of making 


ible for that. 
Mr. FirzGeratp.—The men are not either. Did 
you ask for instructions and then ignore them ? 


—No, we asked for an opinion, and two-thirds | 


declined to express an opinion. 
Continuing, witness said that the executive 


committee had power and were justified in de- | 
clining to authorise a strike on the vote of 800 | 
men. So far as work was concerned, he believed | 
that nearly the whole of the men interested | 


could have attended. 

Mr. Anperson.— When you issued the call to 
the members of the society, did you, as the paid 
servant of the men, intend to act on the result 


of the vote ?— We intended to act as the circum- | 
. class at least; and now by artificially dividing 
the workers along the lines of supposed craft | 


stances justified. 
Is it your opinion that the members who did 


vote voted with the idea that their vote would | 


be acted on if they had a two-thirds majority ? 
—I cannot say what each individual had in his 
mind. 


Mr. Firzceratp.—Is it a fact that since the | 


Newcastle meeting you have been appointed a 
justice of the peace ? 

Mr. Justice Dar.ine created roars of laughter 
when he remarked that Mr. Fitzgerald was 
entitled to ask anything to Mr. Bell’s discredit, 
but “I cannot say sitting here that even if that 
is so the world ought to think any the worse of 
him.” 

Mr. FitzceraALD was prompt with his retort: 
I did not want to discredit him: I wanted to 
show that not a great deal of damage had been 
inflicted. 


Mr. Bewt.-—I don’t know that the Newcastle 





Mr. FitzGeravp also briefly addressed the jury. 

Mr. Justice Dartixc, in summing up, said 
that under the rules the executive committee 
were not bound to obey the majority of the 
members who were employed by the North- 
Kastern Railway and who voted on the question 
but they had to consider the interests of she 
society as a whole. If the plaintiffs had pét be- 
trayed their trust they were entitled to Werdict. 

The jury found a verdict for thé plaintiffs 
for 40s. 





TRADE UNIONISM. 


S.L.P. versus S.P.G.B. 


To prove our proposition in this debate we 
shall first state the true Socialist position on the 
trade union question and then proceed to show 
how the wanderings of the S.P.G.B. away from 
that position bave lauded them intw great con- 
fusion. 

In this paper the word “ political” will cover 
all action affecting the state, including the poli- 
tical ballot, the political strike and the political 
rising. ‘‘ Economic” will be held to mean “‘on the 
field of industry.”” The basis of all Socialist tac- 
tics is the class struggle, which arises econom- 
ically and is developed into politics. 

Every member of the working class is em- 
ployed by a member or members of the capital- 
ist class. ‘lie antagonism of class interests in 
the workshop, mine, or factory, arising from the 
ownership by the capitalist class of tle means of 


and is the basic, the original and the most 
obvious expression of the class struggle. When 


this is thoroughly grasped by any worker, he | 
will readily proceed further to understand that | 
just as he and his shopmates have a common | 
| interest against their employer, so he and his 


class have a common interest against the em- 
ploying class as a whole, organised in the state. 


Socialists, revolutionary propaganda in the 
workshops is by far the most potent means. 


better to carry on their side of the contest. 
Trade unions in this country bad their origin 
in an age when the handicraft industry was only 


beginning to be supplanted by machine indus- | 


try,and they therefore took the form of unions 
of craftsmen. As the development of machinery 
is rapidly making the craftsman as extinct as the 
dodo, these craft unions have gradually lost all 
the usefulness they ever had, to the working 


interests, they obscure their common class inter- 
est and so are stumbling blocks in the way of 
working-class emancipation. These craft unions 
are constantly quarrelling and blacklegging on 
each other ; they foster and encourage that mis- 
chievous division of the workers into mechanics 


| and labourers, which is such an obstacle to 


working-class solidarity. Again they have be- 
come a great vested interest and have brought 
into existence a powerful group of permanent 
officials whose chief interest in life is to keep 
their jobs intact and who dominate the great 
mass of the workers on both the industrial and 


| political fields. By truckling to the craft unions 


and their officials more than one revolutionary 
movement in this country which started out full 
of promise, has been finally engulfed in a bog 
of opportunism and compromise. 
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Economic organisation then, being necessary 
and inevitable, must to fulfil its proper fune- 
tions, be based on class not on craft lines, and 
must have as its object the real interest of the 
working class, namely, the overthrow of the 
parasite capitalist class and the taking over and 
holding the means of production by and for the 
workers themselves. In other words, the econ- 
omic organisation of the workers must be a revo- 
lutionary class union. T’o be a class union it must 
unite all wage workers according to industries, 
in other words according to their actual economic 
groupings. Thus all the workers in a particular 
workshop or factory would forin one local union 
which would form part of the Union of the partic- 
ular industry in question and jhieegrttr Would 
be a department of the-géneral union which 
would unite in jieeff all the industrial organis- 
ations. S n union the A. of I.U. are endeav- 
ouringA® start in Great Britain, and we claim 
thge’ without it, the overthrow of capitalism will 
Be impossible. History teaches very clearly that 
economic power invariably precedes political. 
It was only after they had gained complete con- 
trol of the me.ns of production, that the capit- 
alists attained political power, and so must the 
working class. The bourgeoisie gained control 
over the means of production through the pos- 
session of property, but the working class who 
have no property, can only do so through organ- 
isation. [t is they that carry on every operation 
of production, and, if organised industrially, 
they can control every productive process. 

The power of the organised workers to carry 
on or stup production at will is the power that 
will overthrow capitalism, and usher in the 
Socialist public. Whatever of good there is 
in electoral action, it is obvious that the master 
class will never surrender their privileged pos- 
ition to votes alone, unless behind those votes 
stands tle organised might of the workers, 
ready and able to enforce the mandate of their 
ballot. 

The industrial union is then necessary to the 
workers under capitalism, and is necessary for 
the overthrowing of capitalism, and its existence 
must precede effective political action of any 
kind. It is therefore the clear duty of every revo- 
lutionary Socialist to join us in forming such an 
union. 

And now what is the position of the S.P.G.B. ? 
Their Manifesto, issued in 1905, states that trade 
unions should be supported if they act on sound 
lines, and opposed if they act wrongly—a neu- 
tral position, which, when applied to politics, 
the S.P.G.B. repudiates. Nothing is said in this 
Manifesto about the necessity of revolutionary 
economic organisation for overthrowing capital- 
ism. No clear and definite tactics are outlined 
for the guidance of a party which above all else 
prides itself on the clearness and definiteness 
of its position, as witness the phrase—now well- 
worn even to sliabbiness —anent ‘‘clear and un- 
mistakable principles interpreted in plain and 


| unequivocal tactics.” On the other hand a fac- 

The class antagonism in the workshop forces | 
itself more or less clearly on the notice of all the | 
| workers and drives them to unite in unions the 


ing-both-ways attitude was adopted which leaves 
every situation, as it arises, open to doubt, dis- 
cussion and hesitation. 

At the first Conference of the S.P.G.B. a 
motion in favour of astraight and uncomprom- 


ising position was rejected, and a vague and 


indefinite resolution adopted instead. 

In as much as all articles in Tue Sociauist 
SranparD were first approved by the executive 
committee, who made a practice of rejecting 
matter they considered unsound, the appearance 
of Allen’s article on “ Boring from Within” in 
Tue Socratist Sranparp for November, 1905, 
was hailed by well-wishers of the Party asa sign 
that they had at last come down from the fence 
on the union question and had adopted a 
straight, uncompromising attitude. In this 
article, we find the following : 

We Socialists want to see industrial unionism, 
that is, we want to see al/ the workers in each trade 
organised, and the various trades in each industry 
affiliated, thus forming one huge, cohesive organisa- 
tion of the workers. 

But, however bright the hopes raised by the 
publication of “ Boring from Within,” they-were 
doomed to be dashed to the ground. A further. 
article by Allen on the same lines was in March, 
1906, rejected as unsound, and at the annual 
conference of that year, a motion in favour of 
revolutionary industrial unionism was defeated 
and the question referred to a Party meeting. 

This was held in four instalments in May—- 
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June, 196. Several resolutions were put on the 
agenda, including one by the then Bexley 
branch, which gave expression to the position 
outlined at the beginning of this paper. All 
were, however, defeated but two—Kent’s and 
Fitzgerald's. Space is too short to recite these 
in full, but their mutual contradictions may be 
summarized as follows : 

Kent's resolution 

(a) declares war on existing unions, 

(b) advocates the formation of a Socialist 
industrial union. (Though insisting 
that such union must be controlled 
by the S.P.G.B.), 

c) adopts as method, therefore, what is 
known as “ boring from without,” 

Fitzgerald“cesolution 

(a) does not thclare war against existing 
unions, 

(b) advocates the foxmation of a Socialist. 
craft union —“ the trade sub-division 
as the chief detaiPof organisation,” 

(c) alopts as method “‘boring from within.” 

It had been decided by the 1906 Conference 
that a poll should be taken on any resolutions 

ed by the Party meeting. This was not done 

till the beginning of the present year—the 
S.P.G.B. being left for 6 or 7 months in the 
extraordinary position of having provisionally 
adopted at one and the same time two mutually 
destructive positions. 

When at last the poll was taken the party 
rejected both the resolutions. For this we com- 
mend them. But to destroy what is unsound is 
not enough ; construction is needed. The .res- 
cinding of Kent’s and Fitzgerald's resolutions 
simply brought the S.P.G.B. back to the nebu- 
losity of the 1905 Manifesto, and there, so far as 
we can ascertain, they still remain. 

The S.P.G.B. in holding a Party meeting last 
year to define their attitude on the union ques- 
tion, were admitting that up to that time, 
despite the Manifesto, their attitude on the union 
question had not been satisfactorily defined. 
After the best wisdom of the Party had been 
expended during the four sessions of this meet- 
ing in adopting, not one but two positions, the 
membership has by its action declared both of 
these tole also unsatisfactory. But instead of 
at once endeavouring to define a sound policy, 
they have been satisfied to return to an attitude, 
which by their action they have already declared 
to be unsound. 

We therefore maintain that on the question of 
trade unionism, the position of the S.P.G.B. is 
one of lwpeless confusion. 

Loxsws Apvocares or IxpustriaL Ustoxis. 


SS ——=.0: 


REPLY TO ADVOCATES OF INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONISM. 

To talk of the S.P.G.B ‘‘ wandering away” 
from the true position practically asserts that 
the S.P.G.L. at one time held the true position 
—otherwise they could not have wandered away 
from it -athing the “Advocates” deny later on. 

After a reference to the position of employer 
and employed, we are told by our critics that 
“revolutionary propaganda in the workshops is 
by far the most potent means” though they are 
curiously silent as to how this is to be done to- 
day under the strict supervision that exists in 
most modern factories and where any attempt to 
propagate Socialist ideas, or push literature, is 
usually followed by dismissal. 

Paragraph 6 says— 

Economic organisation . . 
class not on craft lines 
and then goes on to say— 
To bea class union it must unite all the wage- 
workers according to industries (!) 
Perhaps this is a specimen of New Scots humor 


. must be based on 


but the contradiction in talking of forming a | jecting these resolutions, seem unaware that the 


' reasons given for this rejection were that the 
| position laid down in the Manifesto, coupled 


‘class’ union according to ‘industry ” should 
have been obvious even to the “Advocates.” It 
is then said — 
Thus all the workers in a particular workshop or 
factory would form one local union, which would 
form part of the union of the particular industry in 


question and this again would be a department of | 
the general union which would unite in itself all the | 


industrial organisations. Such an union the A. of 
1.U. are endeavouring to form in Great Britain. 


From the above jumble of local unions, depart- 


ments, industrial organisations, etc., forming | 


finally a general union one can only draw the 
conclusion that the time thus occupied will be 
wasted since the General Federation of Trade 
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Unions is in the field to carry on that work. 
In paragraph 7 we are told that 
The power of the organised workers to carry on or 
stop production at will is the power that will over- 
throw capitalism and usher in the Socialist Republic. 
This is begging the entire question for it is 
exactly the question of what power that is in 
dispute. ‘ThegAnarchist claims that the strike, 
particularly the “ general” strike, is the method 
to be followed—an attitude to-day rechristened 
“direct action.” If the “ Advocates” mean the 
power of the economic organisations on the in- 
dustrial field they are preaching the same stupiil 
fallacy. The power of the workers to carry on 
or stop production depends entirely upon their 
control of the fighting forces, and even if all 
men werepinside their industrial unions they 
could no {more “take and hold” the means of 
production and distribution by that form of 


organisation than by the present ones. With the | 


modern weapons of precision and rapid death- 
dealing, the unarmed and undrilled workers 
would be easily driven out of the mills and fac- 


tories, while, with the large storesat their con | 
| . e ° 
tried to forma branch of that organisation here 


mand, the capitalist class could sit down and le: 
starvation complete the work. 
Just previously the “Advocates” stated that 


“the bourgeoisie gained control over the means | 


of production through the possession of property 


(as though means of production were not pro- | 
perty) while as a matter of historical fact the | 


bourgeoisie laid the foundations of their control 
by first building up an army under Cromwell 
and Fairfax to fight the Army of the Feudal 
Aristocracy. 

After what we have stated paragraph S is quite 
gratuitous as not one of the so-called ** neces- 
sary” things have been shown to be even useful, 
let alone necessary. 

The criticism of the S.P.G.1. position then 
begins. We are told that this position is “ neu- 
tral.” This must be another joke, for how a 
position that opposes one side and supports 


another can be “ neutral” will puzzlethe “ Ad- | 
| blacklegs faster even than the ordinary unio:s 


vocates” to explain. They state— 

Nothing is said in this Manifesto about the neces- 
sity of revolutionary economic organisation for over- 
throwing capitalism, 

But the Manifesto on p. 10 says :— 

The basis of the actions of the trade unions must 
be a clear recognition of the position of the workers 
under capitalism and the class-struggle necessarily 
resulting therefrom: in other words they must adopt 
the Socialist position if they are going to justify 
their existence at all. 

Can the “Advocates” put the position better? 
Yet they call this a “facing both-ways attitude.” 
The quotation from THe Soctatisr Sraxparp, 


in paragraph 11, is carefully selected, for the | : 
whole of the article with the exception of that | split has lately taken place and we have the en- 
| courag:ng spectacle of the workers being indi- 
_ visibly and economically united into fico 
| T.W.W's. Inability to decide which Workers 
| of the World they should endorse is perhaps re- 


| sponsible for the attempt to form a third- and 


sentence is devoted to advocating a Socialist 
union, and when Allen openly advocated indus- 
trial unions in his next article it was rejected. 
At the Annual Conference, when the indus- 
trial union resolution was moved, it was the 
‘Advocates ’’ who opposed having an open dis- 
cussion ou the matter and wanted it rushed 


, through there and then. Space is too short to 


give the resolutions in full they say. This must 
have been fortunate for the ‘“‘Advocates”’ as it 


cover of want of space. 

The resolutions are given in full in the July, 
1906 and February, 1907 Sociatisr Sraxparps, 
where it will be seen that Kent’s resolution did 
not state that the union must be controlled by 


the S.P.G.B., while Fitzgerald’s advocates a 


Socialist union on a class basis—-the rest being 
matters of detail —and urges propaganda out- 
side as well as inside the trade unions and can- 
not be called “boring from within” in any 


| sense of that much abused phrase. 


The “Advocates,” in commending us for re- 


with the Declaration of Principles, was a suf- 


| ficiently clear exposition of the Socialist position 


on Trade Unionism. 
The next paragraph says :— 

The S.P.G.B. in holding a Party Meeting last year 
to define their attitude on the trade union question, 
were admitting that up to that time, despite the 
Manifesto, their attitude on the union question had 
not been satisfactorily defined. 

This is a piece of cheap, specious pleading 
that will deceive few. At every one of our pro- 
paganda meetings we invite discussion of the 





)] 


Principles of Socialism. Does this admit that 
those Principles are not satisfactory ? Certainly 


| not. When a few members had been bitten with 


the LW.W. fever and tried to get their views 
adopted without adequate discussion, then the 
meetings were called to openly discuss the pos- 
ition and see if these supporters of the LW LW. 
could show any flaw in our standpoint. This 
they entirely failed to do and the vote of the 
Party resulted as above. In face of these simple 
facts the rest of the paragraph is sheer nonsense 
and onthe whole question they have completely 
failed to show that any confusion or unsound- 
ness exists on the side of the S.P.G.B. 

But what is the position of the “Advocates” ? 
Why are they so peculiarly silent on the question 
of existing industrial unions? It may be sard 
that none exist as yet in Great Britain. If ior 
the sake of argument we assume this, then 
whence does Industrial Unionism arise? The 


| answer is America. When the Industrial Work- 


ers of the World Union was formed in Chicago 
in 1%) certain persons in this country adopted 
the idea without examination or discussion anil 


through the Advocates of Industrial Unionisin. 

At the beginning the I.W.W. was endorsed 
in full, its literature distributed, and phrases 
and terms used in America imported here. And 
one of the chief arguments used by the LW.W. 
supporters in .\merica was that the present 
unions manufactured their own blacklegs by 
their high initiation fees, dues, ete. which must 
be paid or the member is excluded. 

Any union that excludes members for non- 
payment of dues—which non-payment is largely 
due to unemployment— manufactures its own 
blacklegs, and this is exactly what the LW.W. 
does. Its entrance fee and minimum dues are 
larger than several English unions, while its 
period for arrears of dues ordering exclusion, is 


_ 60 days as against the 180 days allowed by the 


majority of existing unions. 
The LW.W. therefore tends to make its own 


mentioned and accentuates the very evil com- 
plained of. This point by itself is suflicient 
to condemn the I.W.\W., but it is not all. The 
organisers and oflicials of the I.W.W. tell the 
workers that their “ pure and simple” strikes 
are failures because conducted on “ craft” lines 
but that an I.W-.W. strike would be victorious 
because their position is invincible. Yet every 
strike they have undertaken has been a failure ! 
The Buffalo Garment Workers’, the Witchita 
Bakers’ and the Schenectady Electrical Workers’ 


| strikes—all organised and run by the LW.W. - 


were complete victories for the employers. \ 


British— Workers of the World bere, and curi- 
ously enough by the very means so readily con- 
demned in others. Not only are they ready and 
willing to attend any craft or other union for the 


| purpose of advocating their views, but as in the 


ah eam 
enables them to make false statements under the | ©&8¢ of members of theS.L.P., they appear upon 


the platforms and support men and organisa- 
tions, (under the cover of it being a meeting for 
Industrial Unionism) that at other times they 
condemn as misleaders of the working class. 
Such actions would not be tolerated for amoment 
by the S.P.G.B. On this point our position has 
been clear and consistent. No deliberate support 
of capitalists or capitalism has been allowed, 
and in one or two cases where such occurred the 


' members offending were at once put outside. 


No excuse—trade union or other—has been 
allowed to coverany voluntary action in support 
of capitalism, but adherence to the Declaration 
of Principles insisted on in every case. 

The fact that Industrial Unionism is the 
latest of many attempts that have been made 
to form a Socialist organisation with non-Noc- 
ialist material is not only bound to pro- 
duce failure, but, as is shown in America, also 
adds another organisation to the long list of 
those that provide a field for, and give encour- 
agement to, the “ Labour Fakir” and misleader. 


| The position of the S.P.G.B., on the contrary, 


is to carry on Socialist education towards the 
building up of the Socialist enonomic organisa- 
tion that will aid the Socialist Party to abolish 
capitalism. 
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Our Policy then and now. 

In the first number of Tue Sociauist Sranp- 
arp, published in September, 1904, it was stated 
in an editorial that “in dealing with all ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the working class 
our standpoint will be frankly revolutionary. 
We shall show that the misery, the poverty and 
degradation caused by capitalism grow far 
more rapidly than does the enacting of palliative 
legislation for its removal. The adequate allevi- 
ation of these ills can be brought about only by 
a political party having Socialism for its object. 
So long as the powers of administration are con- 


trolled by the capitalist class so long can that | 


class render nugatory any legislation they con- 
sider to unduly favour the workers.” 

No critic can deny that this line of policy has 
been consistently followed throughout the three 
volumes of Tae Sociatist Sranparp which are 
completed with this issue. It was our policy 
then and it is our policy now, and will remain 
our policy till the workers come by their own. 


Their Policy now and Then. 
As the official organ of the Party, THe Socrar- 
1st Sranparp has, therefore, consistently voiced 


80 since in general those interests are yet denied 
or unrecognised by the very class they mostly 
concern. It must. however, frankly be admitted 
that there are quite a number of working-class 
“leaders” who are prepared to tell the workers 
the truth about their position—-when it pays, 
but the trouble is that it does not always or 
even usually pay in the ordinary sense ; which 
may explain the gyrations and inconsistencies 
of so-called Socialists who, for example, will say 
at one time that the capitalist class cannot and 
will notabolish unemployment, yet who will at 
another time take the lead in an appeal to the 
capitalist class to put an end to unemployment, 
the corner-stone of the very system upon which 
it lives. 

The attitude of By-exps toward Curistian 
bears considerable resemblance to the attitude 
of many of these “leaders” toward the con- 
sistent Socialist. 

“Why, they,” said By-enps, ‘after their 
headstrong manner, conclude that it is duty 
to rush on their journey all weathers; and I 
am for waiting for wind and tide. They are for 
hazarding all for God at a clap; and I am for 
taking all advantages to secure my life and 
estate; They are for holding their notions, 
though all other men are against them; but I 
am for religion in what, and so far as the times, 
and my safety will bear it. They are for religion 
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when in rags and contempt ; but I am for him 
when he walks in his golden slippers, in the 
sunshine, and with applause.” 


The race of By-Enps is unfortunately far from 


| being extinct. 
Party of Great Britain, 22, Great James Street, London, 8 


——0:0—— 


| “The Menace of Socialism.” 
The Daily Express endeavours to make capital | 


—or rather profit — out of the prominence which 


| the word “Socialism” has attained during the 
| past few years. The character of its attack upon 


what for its purpose it chooses to consider as 
Socialism, is quite worthy of the traditions of 


| ‘* yellow ” or capitalist journalism. 


In heavy type om its leader page the Express 


| published the following :— 


Why not look the facts in the face? The issue is 
no longer Liberalism against Conservatism. It is, 
instead, Constitutionalism—which signifies unity of 
Empire and the rights of property, law and order— 
against Socialism, which stands for disruption, for 
loot, for the elimination of individual enterprise, and 
the incentive to do great things for laziness, for 


ATHEISM and FREE LOVE. 

Here wage-slavery, the exploitation of the 
mass of the people to supply the luxuries and 
eise of wealthy drones appears disguised as 
Constitutionalism, Empire, Property, Law and 
Order! Whilst Socialism is disguised also but 
in a different way a8 Disruption, Loot, Laziness, 


| Atheism and Free Love! 


But who, pray, is it intended should be fright- 
ened by these scarecrows? Is it the worker? 
Or is the leech to be applied to some scared 
capitalists for the benefit of the free and glorious 


| Press ? is 
| ‘The answer to the wild ravings of the Express | 
is soberly unfolded month by month in the col- 


umnsof this journal; and any reader who follows 
the instalments of Kautsky’s work will be en- 
abled to understand and appreciate the deprav- 
ity of such apologies for capitalism. 


| Bogey! 


The tirade of the Daily Express against 


| Socialism is palpably overdone. In the eyes of 
| the average worker the [xpress simply makes 


itself ridiculous by its antics. Ifthe result at 
Jarrow showed that the working class can no 
longer be relied upon to vote Liberal or Con- 
servative, the result at Colne Valley showed that 
at least the word “Socialism” is no longer a 
bogey from which the workers will fly in terror. 

But is the E.xpress concerned with this? Is 


| not its aim rather to scare the less astute section 
| of the capitalists into helping forward an Anti- 
| Socialist League scheme and into providing, in- 


cidentally, of course, some very profitable jobs ? 
If we have to realise that the capitalist Press 


| isa powerful aid to the supremacy of the ruling 
_ class, we are also sure that the parasitic nature 
| of that Press makes it at times a sad thorn in the 
| side of our enemy, and a heavy drain on its ill- 
| gotten “swag.” 

the interests of the working class during the | The Great Sham Fight. 


time when it is more than ever necessary to do | 
| among the capitalists, that the Liberal Party so | 


The Daily Express knows, as do the smarter 


far from giving way to the so-called Socialists, 


stoops but toconquer. By patronage, by flattery, | 


by subsidation, if need be, the Liberal Party 
collects under its wing the “labour” men who, 
not having been elected to wage the class strug- 


i gle for Socialism, and not being answerable to a | 
| class-conscious electorate, but being merely the 
| expressions of personal ambition, and of con- 
| fusion and vague aspiration among the electors, 


become easily dupes or tools in the hands of the 
enemies of the working class. Thus the teeth of 


_ the labour leaders are drawn, jobs are found for | 


them and they become ‘respectable, adaptable 


_ and sensible” citizens ; tranquilizers of the dis- 
| contented among the workers and bulwarks 
| against revolutionary working-class action. 


The Liberals, like the mountain that was in 


| labour, are big in promise—it is part of the 


game, although the fulfilment could only be as 
chaff to the workers ; but even as it is the net 
result behind all their hypocrisy out-tories the 


| ‘Tories. 


The retention of the party division, splitting 


asi does the capitalist party into two factions, | 


is a splendid dodge for blinding the worker to 


' the truth. But Liberal and Tory, like the genial | 
| sun and the boisterous wind in the old fable 
| have identical objects —only 


differ. 





their methods | 
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HERE AND THERE. 


—==20: 


| Sropents of Bible-lore can hardly have failed to 


observe that the steady deterioration in Saul’s 


| character dated from the time that unfortunate 


monarch was observed by the gossips to be 
‘among the prophets.” 
—++— 

The Editor of the leview of Reviews should 
have noted the fact before assuming the role of 
prophet. Says he: “The men and women of 
Leyden listened for an hour and a half with rapt 
attention while I proclaimed the great truth 
that the coming of the Federation of the World 
is near at hand.” 

—++— 

It appears that Lord Milner unkindly post- 
poned ‘“‘the garnerning of the harvest of the 
Peace Conference of 1899 by his determination 
to crush the Boers.” These little eventualities 
are most trying to the modern seer. Then, again, 
the Organiser of Peace—and incidentally colleo- 
tor of pieces— has omitted from his calculations 
the somewhat strained relations subsisting be- 
tween Master and Man all over the world. 

—-- $4 

Which reminds one of the bright and beauti- 
ful boy who— magnificently heedless of detaila— 
ignored the “ blooming dots” in a problem in- 
volving “decimals,” and so arrived at an alarm- 
ingly incorrect, not to say, wildly impossible, 
solution. 

a 

But our enterprising journalist has, at any 
rate, learned the supreme merit of vagueness in 
his valicinations. ‘“‘ Near at hand” cannot be 
accused of Baxterian definiteness. But Upton 
Sinclair, of Chicago, where the potted meat et 
cetera—no negligible quantity either, that 
“cetera ”’—comes from, is distressingly definite 
when he assumes the prophet’s mantle. As thus: 
“the Social Revolution will take place in Amer- 
ica within one year after the Presidential 
Election of 1912.” 

= 

And who is to be the “Abraham Lincoln of 
the coming revolution” ? HEARST! 

eregeigiens 

No comment. Perhaps our American com- 
rades will oblige. 

ere 
_ Really, if one is to judge from the enthusiastic 
reports which London teachers have brought 
back as a result of their visit to American schools, 
the New country must be a veritable El Dorado 
for the Knightsand Dames of the Ferule. One 
reads of schools where “the entrance hall was 
decorated with large palms and other shrubs, 
giving it more the appearance of a conservatory 
leading into a gentleman’s mansion than the 
entrance to a schoolroom,” of “ lavish expendi- 
ture” on equipment, of “delightful atmosphere” 
in schools. One enthusiastic lady is even led to 
remark, somewhat oracularly, that ‘‘ only he who 
sees takes off his shoes.” : 

So 

In spite of all these advantages, in New York, 
0 per cent. of the teachers are women, because 
“men of education usually draft off into pur- 
suits where dollars flow more freely.” Note right 
here, that “ salaries are much higher here than 
in any other city of the States.” No wonder the 
pedagogues of Washington “complain bitterly.” 

54 

Of course, the usual snobbery, the internecine 
feuds among workers which are inseparable 
from the capitalist system, is to be observed. “I 
had plenty of opportunities of noting that in the 
States, as in England, the University graduate 
and the normal school graduate do not dwell 
together in unity; they are inclined to nurse a 
mutual prejudice; they rarely dream of going 
to school with each other.” 

caceipepicnis 

The average teacher has need “to go to 
school’’ again to learn certain facts. For in- 
stance: the “emancipation of the Certificated 
Class Teacher” can only be accomplished in 
the general emancipation of the class to which 
he belongs— the worker. While he may be able 
to snatch an apparent “ vietory”’ here, a doubt- 
ful “concession” there, (for which he is always 
“truly thankful. Amen.”), the economic trend 
of events must tend to make his wages conform 
to the general law operating in the present 
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. gtate of Society—-they must tend to 
sistence level. He has only his labour-power to | 
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bare sub- 


sell in the mart. This he cannot dissociate from 
himself. He goes along with it. He is a com- 
MODITY. 
—++ 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain is open 
for membership to all workers. Its aim is the 


. emancipation of the worker, its strength the 


recognition of the futility of “reform,” its in- 
spiration the knowledge that it is but a factor 
aiding in and accelerating the inevitable Revo- 
lution towards which Society is progressing. 

A. REGINALD. 


A LOOK ROUND. 
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Tole E. Williams bas heen elected a member 
of the West Ham Board of Guardians. Whilst 


- avoiding in his election address many of the 
pitfalls usually associated with S.D.F. candida- , 
tures, he could not refrain from promising that | 


which he knew he could not perform. ‘I say 
frankly,” he declared, ‘that if elected I go to 


the Board to force my former colleague in the | 
Dock, the Rt. Hon. John Burns, M.P., to do his | 
- duty to the countless poor of Canning Town.” 


Fiddlesticks! J. B’s ‘‘duty” is to the folks who 


_ gave him his present job. 


* * 


* 

On the day following his election, Williams 
was congratulated at ‘lower Hill, and informed 
his hearers that one of his first steps would be 
to call a conference of all the Poor Law author- 
ities with the object of pressing the Government 


to nationalise the Poor Rate. But if the working | 
-class do not pay the rates, and if, to quote Mr. 


W. Thorne, M.P., it would make no difference 


to the working class if the rates went up to 20/- | 


in the £, what concern is it to men who “ have 
nothing to lose but their chains” whether the 
Poor Law is nationalised or not ? 


Ti © 


There is one thing the advocates of this ‘‘ re- 
form” never mention—the question of control. 


If the central government will consent to the | 


abolition of local rates, to the raising of all 
«charges for the Poor Law, Education, ete., out 
of national funds, is it to be expected that they 
will permit such funds to be administered 
locally ? Not a bitof it. And so with the nation- 
alisation of the Poor Rate must come the with- 
drawal of all local spending powers and the ex- 
tension of the L.G.B. to deal with the funds. 
Is this what Mr. Williams is aiming at ? 


* yy * 


Even if the Liberals have discharged men 
from Woolwich, say Liberal papers, the Tories 
were as bad and worse. 
Between June Ist, 1902, and November 30th, 


1905, 4,567 men were discharged, an average of | 


about 108 per month. Between December Ist, 
1906, 3 
numberéd 2.473, equal to about 370 per month ! 


There is no doubt that Codlin’s the friend, not | 


Short. 


* , * 


In a statement issued by the committee 
“formed to protect the holders of Debentures 
secured upon Breweries and licensed proper- 
ties,” Sir John Ellerman, chairman of a large 
London Brewery Co. is reported to have said: 
‘Capital is a shy bird and, if unduly oppressed, 
it has a knack of seeking employment in other 
countries where the capitalist is more fairly 
treated, to the benefit of the country where it is 
employed.” Now, why can't the people whose 
security is threatened by the introduction of a 
time limit present their case without twaddle 
of this sort ? 

x , * 

lnagine a Brewery Company, for example, 
shifting its Brewery and plant to, say, Germany, 
where the people are quite satisfied with the 
German brew. Of course the thing is impos- 
sible. Before they could withdraw their capital 
they would have to sell out and they could only 
sell out, at ruinous prices, to others, on whose 
behalf the businsss would be continued as 
before. 

x, * 

Mr. Lever, says “ P.W.W.” in the Parliament- 

ary column of the Daily News, ‘‘ makes no pre- 
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| ally efficient work people.’ 





What are the facts? | 


d June 22nd, 1907, the discharges | 
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tence that the building of Port Sunlight was an 
act of benevolence or philanthropy. ‘A success- 
ful business,’ he explains, ‘must have physic- 
* (Juite so, Mr. Lever 
is a cute capitalist. 
* * * 
A Blue Book has been issued giving the 


report of the Textile Factories (India) Labour 


| Committee appointed in December, 11106. The 


Committee recommend that thé hours of labour 


should be reduced to 72 per week ! 
* , * 


‘ : . : 3 mol 
The Libera] Press in particular is still boom- | 
_ money invested to ensure him a reasonable 


ing our growing trade and alleged unprece- 
dented prosperity; due to Free Trade. It is, 
therefore, somewhat unkind for Sir James 
Crichton Browne to declare that “except as an 
occasional luxury, meat is beyond the reach of 


. the working class of this country and it is there- 


fore necessary that they should be taught what 
is the best substitute for it.” He declared him- 


' self, at the Mansion House on June 26th, a firm 


believer in the value of the mutton chop, and 


table of every family in the land. 


* , * 


After this it is easy to understand why a 
movement to improve the health of the people 


| by abolishing luxuries from the table is to be 
| started in Bethnal Green. The Simple Life is 
| somewhat of a chestnut there. 


* yy * 


And now a par. from London Opinion will not 


| be amiss :— 
I see it stated that the keepers of City restaur- | 
ants find their meat bills decreasing owing to | 


the lighter luncheons which are being taken by 
the clerks and other office workers. The fashion 


| for commercial men to take only the lightest of 
meals is alleged to be increasing. I do not be- | 


lieve a word of it. Whenever an Englishman 
has money in his pocket he is prepared to eat 


| meat, and if City workers abandon it, that is 


simply because of the want of money. How some 
of the toilers manage to buy a lunch at all is a 
mystery to me. 

| x , * 

Sir Jas. Crichton Browne also said that he 


would like to see all proved adulteraturs of food 


| electrocuted. One of these days the working | 
class may remember his words. But if a Social- | 


ist were to advise that those who are battening 
and fattening upon the misery of the poor should 


be charged with inciting to murder and sedition. 


*y * 


As a property-owner, writes Mr. George Cad- | 


bury in the Daily News for July 16th, [have no 


fear whatever of thesuccess of Labour men... | 


I believe that so far as this country is concerned 


the stability of the Throne and of the iastitu- | 


tions of our country will be secured, not by 
justice to those who produce its wealth. 
* * * 


In these sentiments Mr. Cadbury, who is a 
member of the LL.P., expresses the feelings of 


| many of the members of that body. The “ insti- | 


, 


tutions of our country” are the State, the 
Church, the Law, ete. These capitalist institu- 
tions are not to be abolished, but sceured, if only 
the other capitalists will become as cute as Mr. 
Cadbury and Mr. Lever and introduce ‘“‘amelior- 
ative measures.” Instead of working for the 
establishment of a community of free citizens, 
co-operating as social equals, contributing, ac- 
cording to their ability, to the necessary work 
and enjoying, according to their needs, the good 
things of life, many of those posing as Socialists 
are merely striving after the establishment of 
the rule of a benevolent plutocracy, under which 
the workers may be well-fed, well-housefl, and 
well-clothed, but will still be wage-slaves, sub- 
ject to a master class. 
* * * 
That such a state of affairs may develope out 


of existing capitalist conditions is not at all im- | 


probable. The persistent advocacy of palliatives 
by the 8.D.F:, I.L.P., and other reform parties, 
the growth of the Garden City movement, the 
increasing number of capitalists who recognise 
that it pays to take ‘‘an interest ” in their wage- 
slaves, the establishment of “model” factories, 
‘“‘model”” villages, etc., all tend in this direction, 
and unless the issue is kept clear, the workers 


33 


will be side-tracked again. Henee the need for 
the S.P.G.B. 


a a 


The merchant princes of the Cardiff Docks, 
says the Erening News correspondent, have 
decided to inaugurate a fund for the purchase 
of an annuity for the “ Labour” Knight, 
and have subscribed 1000. Mr Clifford 
Cory, M.P., being at the head of the move 
ment, which is certain to succeed, Sir Wil- 
liam Crossman being a most popular man by 
reason of his moderation as an advocate of 
labour. . . . The idea now is to get sufficient 


annuity. The new knight does not fear going 


| back to work, but, naturally, he would prefer an 
; annuity. 


What ho! 


* , * 


The great political struggle of the future will 
be a struggle in which the Radical party will 


| have no place. The issues will be fought out 
| between the principles of Socialism on the one 


r 1€ Ol , hand and Imperialism on the other 
would like to seea sirloin on the Sunday dinner | i 


Rt. Hon. J. H. M. Cawpnens, K.C., MP, 
at United Club banquet. 


*, * 


Mr. Churchill, replying to Mr. Myer in the 


| House of Commons, said in April last there were 


in the Transvaal mines 17,886 whites, 114,470 
coloured labourers, and 53,114 Chinese. For 
April, 1906, the figures were 18,035 whites, 
93,793 coloured, and 49,832 Chinese. showing 
a decrease of 149 whites, an increase of 20.7.3 


| coloured labourers, and of -},82 Chinese. 


And this is eighteen months since Sir H. C, 
Bannerman declared “ we have abolished Chin- 


ese labour’! 


* , * 


The industrious, steady working man, who 
works hard through a long life, and brings up 


| his family with affection and care, is a real 


national asset. He is, indeed, among the most 


| valued possessions of any country, and since it 
_ ts almost impossible for him to put by enough 
| money to ensure his livelihood when work is no 
_ longer possible, he lias a moral right to demand 
| from the community comfort and sustenance in 
| the evening of his days. 


Rh 


Thus the Pearson Paralyser. But what be 
comes of their argument that the Post Office, 
Building Society, Co-operative Society and other 


be shot, or hanged, or electrocuted, he would | deposits represent working-class thrift. if it is 


almost impossible for the industrious, steady 


_ working man, who works hard through a long 


life, to put by ete. ? 


* , * 


A few months ago capitalist politicians and 
writers were holding up their hands in pious 
horror at the revelations with regard to “graft” 
in America, declaring that English politics were 


° ee .-? | so pure, you know. 
resistance to ameliorative measures, but by doing | P TOU 


* , * 


Yet the letter of Mr. C. TL. Lea, Liberal mem- 
ber for East St. Pancras, compelled some of them 
to make admissions. Mr. Lea accused tiie Govern- 
ment of selling peerages and other “honours” for 
contributions to the Party war chest. This war 
chest was used to help poor candidates whose 
votes. if elected, are looked upon as secure. 
“no matter what the issue, or what pledges may 
have been given to the constituents.” ‘To us it 
was no wonder that these practices of the Liber- 
als should have been defended by the ‘Tories, 
whose mouthpiece was Lord Robert Cecil. 

x * 

Commenting on the debate the Daily Graphic 
said: it is an open secret that those who want 
titles must contribute to the Party funds. .. Any 
respectable citizen who contributes handsomely 
to the funds of one or other of the political parties 
may, in the fulness of time, claim a title and get 
it... . We have established what we call demo- 


cratic institutions, and we can only keep the 


machine running by the sale of aristocratic titles. 
e868 
The Daily Ners also said: The practice of 
rewarding those who pay heavily to the party 
funds by giving them honours is not confined 
to one party. It is a recognised and rather 
squalid phase of the normal political same. 


The receipt of a copy of this paper ts an 
invilauon to subscribe. 
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THE PROLETARIAT 
(The Working Class). 
By KARL KAUTSKY. 


Specially translated for The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain and approved by the Author. 
-—:0:—— 
PROLETARIAN AND THE 
HANDICRAFTSMAN. 
We have already seen in the previous chapter® 


THI 
4 


that capitalist production pre-supposes the | 


divorce of tlre worker from the means of pro- 
duction. In large capitalist concerns we find 
on the one hand the capitalist who possesses 
the means of production but does not himself 
take part in production ; and on the other hand 
the wage-workers, the Proletarians, who possess 
nothing but their labour-power, by the sale of 
which they live, and whose labour alone creates 
the products of the large concern. 

In order to obtain the number of wage- 


workers necessary tosatisfy the requirements of | 
Capital, it was, as we observed, in the beginning | 


essential to rely upon the aid of force. To-day 
such aid is no longer needed. The advantage 
the large concern has over the small enterprise 
suffices to expropriate and throw upon the 


labour market year by year a sufficient number | 


of peasants and handicraftsmen, who together 
with the progeny of the already “ freed” wage- 


workers more than satisfy the capitalist craving | 


for “new human flesh”; and this happens not 


only without infringing the laws of private | 
* property — but on the contrary by relying upon | 


those laws. 


That the number of Proletarians continually | 
increases rapidly is so obvious that even those | 
who would like to make us believe that Nociety | 
is governed by the same conditions that pre- | 


vailed a liundred and more years ago, and who 
are puinting the future of small enterprise 
in the rosiest colours, do not venture to deny it. 

Just as in production the large capitalist 
concern has become the dominant form of indus- 
trial enterprise, so in State and Society has the 
industrial wage-worker taken the most promin- 
ent place within the working class. This position 
was occupied four hundred years ago by the 
peasant, and a hundred years ago by the petty 
bourgeois. 


The industrial wage workers are already in | 
all civilised countries the largest class; it is | 
their conditions and views, which increasingly | 
determine the mode of life and thought of the | 


other sections of labour. But that means a 
complete revolution in the prevailing conditions 
of life and forms of thought among the great 


mass of the population; for the conditions of 


the wage-workers, particularly of the industrial 
Proletartans (and under the capitalist mode of 
production agriculture becomes alsoan industry ), 
differ totally from those of former categories of 
labour. 

\When the peasant or handicraftsman was the 
free owner of his means of production he com- 
manded also the full product of his labour. The 
labour-product of the wage-worker, however, 


does not belong to him, but to the capitalist, | 
the purchaser of labour- power, the owner of the | 
It is true that | 


necessary means of production. 
the wage-worker is paid for his labour-power by 


the capitalist, but the value contained in his | 


wages by no means equals the value of his 
product. 

When the industrial capitalist purchases the 
commodity labour-power, he naturally does so 
with the intention of utilising it in a profitable 
manner. We have seen that a certain amount 
of labour creates a certain amount of value. The 
more the worker labours, the greater will (under 
otherwise equal conditions) be the value he pro- 
duces. If the mndustrial capitalist would let the 
wage-worker, whom he has hired, work only so 
long as to produce a value equal to the wages he 
receives, the employer would make no_ profit. 
But even if the capitalist would like to pose asa 
benefactor of suffering mankind, capital calls for 
profit, and the capitalist does not turn a deaf ear 
to this call. The longer the worker toils in the 
service of capital beyond the labour time neces- 
sary for producing the value of his wages —that 


is to say, the greater surplus there is left—from | 
the total product created by him after the value | 


equivalent to his wages is deducted, the greater 
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the greater is the exploitation of the work®: 
which finds a limit only in the exhaustion of the 
exploited and —in the possible resistance offered 
by him to the exploiter. 

To the wage-worker private property in the 
instruments of production meant therefore from 
the outset something altogether different to what 
it signified to the handicraftsman or peasant ; 
for while to these two it was originally the 
means of securing to them the complete owner- 
ship of their product ; it has been for the wage- 
worker, and ever will be, nothing else but the 
means of exploiting him, of depriving him of 


the surplus value which he has created. The | 


wage-worker from that standpoint is anything 
but a lover of ‘“ private property.” And in this 
connection he not only distinguishes bimself 
from the property-owning peasant and handi- 


| craftsman, but also from the handicraftsman of 


pre-capitalist times. 
These journeymen formed the transition from 
the master handicraftsman to the Proletarian, 


| just as the concerns in which they were employed 


in larger numbers form the transition from petty 
enterprise to large industrial concerns. Yet how 
different they were to the Proletarians ! 


They were treated as members of the master’s | 


family and they had the prospect of becoming 
masters themselves. But the wage-worker is 
only a hireling and condemned to remain a 
wage-worker. In these two points is summed up 
the cause for the difference between a handi- 
craftsman and a wage-worker. 

As the journeyman belonged to the family, 
he ate at the same table and slept in the house 
of his master, and the question of shelter and 
food did not exist as far as he was concerned. 
His wages in money was ouly a part of what he 
received from his master for his labour-power. 
The wages served less the purpose of satisfying 
the most necessary wants (which, as has been 
pointed out, were supplied by living with the 
master) than for the purpose of obtaining com- 
forts or of saving, of accumulating the means 
required for setting up as master on his own 
account. 

The journeyman worked together with the 
master. When the latter extended the hours 
of labour unusually, he was himself as much 
affected thereby as his assistant. There wes 
therefore no strong desire on the part of the 
master to extend the working hours to the point 
of exhaustion, and even where that was the case, 
such intention was very easily restrained. When 
ever the master endeavoured to make his own 
conditions of labour as agreeable as possible, the 
journeyman too, benefited thereby. 

The instruments of production, which the 
small master required, were so few and simple 
that the craftsman did not need considerable 
means to set up as master. Every handicrafts- 
man consequently had the opportunity of becom- 
ing a master; in fact, he already anticipated 
that position, and as he had to save in order to 


| obtain the means to this end, he was as decided 


a defender of private property as the master | ’ 
" BENPSr _ machine has become the most powerful lever for 


| the purpose of making the labour-hurden of the 


craftsman. 
It is necessary to point out that here the 


| conditions of handicraft are being considered as 


they originally arose in pre-capitalist times. 


Let us now compare with them the conditions | ATS 
| labour that the wage-worker under the capitalist 


of the wage-worker. 

In capitalist industrial concerns wage-workers 
and capitalists are not active together; and 
although, in the course of economic develop- 
ment the industrial capitalist has acquired a 
separate identity from the merchant proper, and 
although the capitalists of commerce and those 
of industry have become two distinct sections, 
the industrial capitalist, strictly speaking, still 
remains a merchant. His activity as capitalist— 
as far as he at all plays an active part in his 
undertaking ~is limited, like that of the dealer, 
to the market. His duties are to purchase as 
suitably and cheaply as possible the necessary 
raw material, auxiliary materials, labour-power, 
etc., and to sell as dearly as possible the goods 
produced in his concern. In the sphere of pro- 
duction he has to do nothing else but to see to it, 
that the workers perform the largest amount of 
work possible for the smallest wages possible ; 
that the largest amount of surplus value be 
squeezed out of them. ‘The longer they work, 
the better for him. He does not get tired if the 
working hours are too long, he does not perish 
if the mode of production becomes a murderous 


is the surplus value (as this excess value is called) | one. 
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The capitalist is therefore far less considerate 
concerning the life and limb of the worker than 
was the master handicraftsman. The prolonging 
of the working day, the abolition of holidays, 
the introduction of night-work, the compusion 
to work in damp or over-heated workshops, or 
places filled with noxious gases, etc.: these are 
the “ improvements” which capitalist industri- 
alism has brought to the worker. 

The introduction of machinery has still further 
increased the dangers to the health and life of 
the worker. He is now chained to a monster 
which seizes upon him with gigantic strength 
and maddening speed. Only the closest, never 
faltering attention on the part of the worker 
attending such a machine prevents his being 


- caught and crushed by it. Safety arrangements 


cost money, and the capitalist does not introduce 
them, unless he is compelled to do so. Economy 
is above all the main virtue of the capitalist ; 
and that demands his limiting the space in his 
factory and finding room in it for as many 


| machines as possible. What does it matter to 


him, if by so doing he endangers the workers’ 
safety. Workmen are cheap; but large, com- 


_ modious premises are dear. 


But the capitalist method of applying machin- 
ery changes the conditions of the workers in yet 
another manner for the worse. 

The tools of the handicraftsman were inex- 


pensive, and seldom required such considerable 
| alterations as would have caused them to become 
| altogether useless. 
| machine. 
| it becomes prematurely useless, or is not worked 
to its full capacity, it will bring the capitahist 
| loss instead of profit. 
' out not only in use, but also when standing still. 
| On the other hand the increasing application of 
| science upon the economic domain, resulting as 


It is different with the 
That costs money, much money. If 


But the machine wears 


it did, in the invention of the machine, has the 


| effect of continually producing new inventions 
| and discoveries, sometimes of greater, sometimes 


of less significance, and constantly causing, now 
one, now another kind of machine, at times even 


_ the entire plant of @ factory, to become incapable 


of keeping up with competition, and thus to lose 
their value before having been completely used 
up. Owing to this Uninterrupted evolution in the 


| technical aspect of machines, every one is in dan- 
| ger of becoming valueless before being used up. 
| This circumstance affords the capitalist sufficient 


ground for using up every machine from the 


| moment he purchases it as speedily as possible. 
| That is to say, the application of machinery in 
| production is a spur to the capitalist to extend 
' the hours of labour, to carry on if possible, an 
| uninterrupted production, and to introduce the 


succession of day-and night-shifts, which means 


| that the abominable practice of night-work 
| becomes a permanent institution. 


When the application of machinery first be- 
gan, some idealists declared that the millenium 
had come, that the machine would relieve the 


| worker from his labour and make him a free 
| man. 


But in the hand of the capitalist the 


proletarian a crushing one, and his servitude 
unbearable and murderous. 
But it is not only in respect of the hours of 


mode of production is worse off than the handi- 
craftsman. The wage-worker does not eat at 
the table of the capitalist or live at his dwelling- 


house. He may dwell in most miserable quar- 


ters, feed upon refuse, why, even be in a starving 
condition, yet the comfort of the capitalist is not 
in the least disturbed thereby. 

The meaning of the terms “ starvation” and 
“wages” used to exclude one another. Then 
the free worker could only fall a victim to 


| starvation if he was unable to find work. Every- 
| body who worked had also to eat. The capitalist 


mode of production merits the distinction of 

having reconciled the two contradictions, 

“starvation” and “wages”—and of having 

made “ starvation-wages’”’ a permanent institu- 

tion, and even a mainstay of present society. 
*See “From Handicraft to Capitalism.” 


D.V., W.P., ete., F. E. Dawkins, J. Kent and 
R. H. Kent will hold meetings as follows: Aug- 
ust 18, Oxford; 19, Coventry; 20, Rugby; 21, 
Leicester; 22, Burton; 23, Derby; 24, Not- 
tingham ; 25, Manchester. Other comrades are 


| invited to join. 
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ART, LABOUR, AND SOCIALISM. 


By Wa. Morrts. 


Reprinted from “ To-Day.” 

I vm ‘one of the people called Socialists,’ there- 
fore [am certain that evolution in the economical 
conditions of life will go on, whatever shadowy 
barriers may be drawn across its path by men 
whose apparent self interest binds them, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to the present, and 
who are therefore hopeless for the future. 

I hold that the condition of competition 
between man and man is bestial only, and that 
of association human: I think that the change 
from the undeveloped competition of the Middle 
Ages, trammelled as it was by the personal 
relations of feudality, and the attempts at assuci- 
ation of the gild-craftsmen into the full-blown 
Jaissez-faire competition of the 19th century is 
bringing to birth out of its own anarchy, and 
by the very means by which it seeks to perpetu- 
ate that anarchy, a spirit of association founded 
on that antagonism which has produced all 
former changes in tle condition of men, and 
which will one day abolish all classes and take 


definite and practical form, and substitute — 


Socialism for competition in all that relates to 
the production and distribuion of the means of 


life. I further believe that as that change will | 
be beneficent in many ways, so especially will it | 


give an opportunity for the new birth of art, 
which is now being crushed to death by the 
money-bags of competitive commerce. 


My reason for this hope for art is founded on | 
what I feel quite sure is a truth, and an import- | 


ant one, namely, that all art, even the highest, is 


influenced by the conditions of labour of the | 
mass of mankind, and that any pretensions 
which may be made for even the highest intel- | 


lectual art to be independent of these general 


conditions are futile and vain; that is to say, 
that any art which professes to be founded on | 
the special education or refinement of a limited 


body or class, must of necessity be unreal and 
short-lived. 

“Art is man’s expression of his Joy in labour.” 
If those are not Professor Ruskin’s words they 
embody at least his teaching on this subject. 
Nor has any truth more important ever been 
stated ; for if pleasure in labour be generally 
possible, what a strange folly it must be for men 
to consent to labour without pleasure, and what 
a hideous injustice it must be for society to 


compel most nen to labour without pleasure ! | 


For since all men not dishonest must labour, it 


becomes a question either of forcing them to lead | 


unhappy lives or allowing them to live happily. 


Now the chief accusation I have to bring | 


against the modern state of society is that it is 
founded on the art-lacking or unhappy labour 


of the greater part of men, and all that external | 


degradation of the face of the country of which 


] have spoken is hateful to me not only because | 


it is a cause of unhappiness to some few of us 


who still love art, but also and chiefly because | 


it is a token of the unhappy life forced on the 
great mass of the population by the system of 
competitive commerce. 

The pleasure which ought to go with the 
making of every piece of handicraft has for its 
basis the keen interest which every healthy man 
takes in healthy life, and is compounded, it 
seems to me, chiefly of three elements—variety, 
hope of creation, and the self-respect which 
comes of a sense of usefulness, to which must be 
added that mysterious bodily pleasure which 
goes with the deft exercise of the bodily powers. 
I do not think I need spend many words in try- 
ing to prove that these things, if they really and 


fully accompanied labour, would do much to | 


make it pleasant. As to the pleasures of variety, 
any of you who have ever made anything—l 
don’t care what—will well remember the a 
ure that went with the turning out of the first 
specimen. 
pleasure if you had been compelled to go on 
making it exactly the same for ever ? 

As to the ho 


ing some worthy or even excellent work, which, 


without you, the craftsman, would not have | 
existed at all, a thing which needs you and can | 
have no substitute for you in the making of it, | 
can we any of us fail to understand the pleasure | 


of this ? 


What would have become of that | 


of creation, the hope of produc- | 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


No less easy, surely, to see how much the 
self-respect born of the consciousness of use- 
fulness must sweeten labour. To feel that you 
have to doa thing not to satisfy the whim of a 
fool or a set of fools, but because it is really good 
in itself, that is useful, would surely be a good 
help to getting through the day's work. 

As to the unreasoning, sensuous pleasure in 
handiwork, I believe in good sooth that it has 
more power of getting rough and strenuous 

* work out of men, even as things go, than most 
people imagine. At any rate it lies at the 
hottom of the production of all art, which can- 
not exist without it even in its feeblest and 
rudest form 

Now this compound pleasure in handiwork I 
claim as the birthright of all workmen. | say 
that if they lack any part of it they will be so 
far degraded, but that if they lack it altogether 
they are, so far as their work goes, ] will not say 
slaves, the word would not be strong enough, 
but machines more or less conscious of their 
own unhappiness. 


* * * * * 


The craftsman of the Middle Ages no doubt 
often suffered grievous material oppression, yet 
in spite of the rigid line of separation drawn by 
the hierarchical system under which he lived 
between him and his feudal superior, the differ- 
ence between them was arbitrary rather than 
real; there was no such gulf in language, 
manners and ideas as divides a cultivated 
middle-class person of to-day, ‘a gentleman’ 
from even a respectable lower-class man; the 
inental qualities necessary to an artist — intelli- 
gence, fancy, imagination, had not then to go 
+ through the mill of the competitive market, nor 
' had the rich (or successful competitors) made 
good their claim to be the sole possessors of 
mental refinement. 

As to the conditions of handiwork in those 
days, the crafts were drawn together into gilds 
which indeed divided the occupations of men 
rigidly enough, and guarded the door to those 
occupations jealously ; but as outside among the 
gilds there was little competition in the markets, 
wares being made in the first instance for dom- 
estic consumption, and only the overplus of 
what was wanted at home close to the place of 
production ever coming into the market or 
requiring any one to come and go between the 
producer and consumer, so inside the gilds there 
was but little division of labour ; a man or youth 
once accepted as an apprentice toa craft learned 
it from end to end, and became as 2 matter of 
course the master of it; and in the earlier days 
of the gilds, when the masters were scarcely even 
sinall capitalists, there was no grade in the craft 
save this temporary one. Later on, when the 
masters became capitalists in a sort, and the 
apprentices were, like the masters, privileged, 
the class of journeymen craftsmen came into 
existence; but it does not seem that the differ- 
ence between them and the aristocracy of the 
gild was anything more than an arbitrary one. 
In short, during all this period the unit of labour 
was an intelligent man. 

Under this system of handiwork no great 
pressure of speed was puton a man’s work, but 
he was allowed to carry it through leisurely and 
thoughtfully ; it used the whole of a man for the 
production of a piece of goods, and not small 
portions of many men; it developed the work- 
man’s whole intelligence according to his capac- 
ity, instead of concentrating his energy on one- 
sided dealing with a trifling piece of work ; in 
short, it did not submit the hand and soul of the 
workman to the necessities of the competitive 
market, but allowed them freedom for human 
development. 

It was this system which had not learned the 
lesson that man was made for commerce, but 
supposed in its simplicity that commerce was 
made for man, which produced the art of the 
Middle Ages, wherein the harmonious co-oper- 
ation of free intelligence was carried to the 
furthest point which has yet been attained, and 
which alone of all art can claim to be called 
Free. 

The effect of this freedom, and the wide- 
spread or rather universal sense of beauty to 
which it gave birth, became obvious enough in 
the outburst of the expression of splendid and 
copious genius which marks the Italian Renais- 
sance. Nor can it be doubted that this glorious 
art was the fruit of the five centuries of free and 
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popular art which preceded it, and not of the 
rise of commercialism: which was contemporan- 
eous with ait: for the glory of the Renaissance 
faded out with strange rapidity as commercial 
competition developed. Sothat at about the end 
of the 17th century, both in the Intellectual and 
the Decorative arts the commonplace or body 
still existed, but the romance or soul of them 
was gone. Step by step they had faded and 
sickened before the advance of commercialism, 
now speedily gathering force throughout civilis- 
ation. The domestic or architectural arts were 
hecoming (or become) mere toys for the compet- 
itive market through which all material wares 
used by civilised men now had to pass. Com- 
mercialism had by this time well nigh destroved 
the craft-system of labour, in which, as afore- 
said, the unit of labour is a fully instructed 
craftsman, and had supplanted it by what I will 
ask leave to call the workshop. system, wherein, 
when complete, division of labour in handiwork 
is carried to the highest point possible, and the 
unit of manufacture is no longer a man, but a 
group of men, each member of which is depend- 
ent on his fellows, and is utterly useless by him- 
self. This system of the workshop division of 
labour was perfected during the Isth century 
by the efforts of the manufacturing classes, 
stimulated by the demands of the ever- widening 
markets ; it is still the system in some of the 
smaller and more domestic kinds of manutae- 
ture, holding much the same place amongst us 
as the remains of the craft-system did in the 
days when that of the workshop was still young. 
Under this system, as | have said, all the romance 
of the arts died out, but the commonplace of them 
flourished still; for the idea that the essential 
aim of manufacture is the making of goods still 
struggled with a newer idea which has since 
obtained complete victory, namely, that it is 
carried on for the sake of making a profit for the 
manufacturer on the one hand, and on the other 
for the employment of the working class. 

This idea of commerce being an end in itself 
and not a means merely, being but half devel- 
oped in the 18th century, the special period of 
the workshop system, some interest could still 
be taken in those days in the making of wares. 
The capitalist manufacturer of the period had 
some pride in turning ‘out goods which would 
do him credit, as the phrase went; le was not 
willing wholly to sacrifice lis pleasure in 
this kind to the imperious demands of com- 
merce ; even his workman, though no longer an 
artist, that is a free workman, was bound to have 
skill in his craft, limited though it was to the 
small fragment of it which he had to toil at day 
by day for his whole life. 

But commerce went on growing, stimulated 
still more by the opening up of new markets, 
and p&shed on the invention of men, till their 
ingenuity produced the machines which we have 
now got to look upon as necessities of manufac- 
ture, and which have brought about a svstem the 
very opposite to the ancient craft-system: that 
system was fixed and conservative of methods ; 
there was no real difference in the method of 
making a piece of goods between the time of 
Pliny and the time of Sir Thomas More: the 
method of manufacture, on the contrary, in the 
present time, alters not merely from decade to 
decade, but from year to vear; this fact has 
naturally helped the victory of this machine svs- 
tem, the system of the Factory, where the 
machine-like workmen of the workshop period 
are supplanted by actual machines, of which the 
operatives as they are now called are but a por- 
tion, and a portion gradually diminishing both 
In importance and numbers. ‘This system is still 
short of its full development, therefore to a cer- 
tain extent the workshop system is being carried 
on side by side with it, but is being speedily and 
steadily crushed out by it; and when the process 
is complete, the skilled workman will no longer 
exist, and his place will be filled by machines 
directed by a few highly trained and very intel- 
ligent experts, and tended by a multitude of 
people, men, women and children, of whom 
neither skill nor intelligence is required. 

This system, | repeat, is as near as may be 
the opposite of that which produced the popular 
art which led up to that splendid outburst of 
art in the days of the Italian Renaissance which 
even cultivated men will sometimes deign to 
notice now-a-days; it has therefore produced the 
opposite of what the old craft-system produced, 
the death of art and not its birth ; in other words 
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the degradation of the external surroundings of | 


life or simply and plainly unhappiness- 

through all society spreads that curse of unhap- 
piness ; from the poor wretches, the news of 
whom we middle-class people are just now 
receiving with such naif wonder and _ horror ; 
from those poor people whom nature forces to 
strive against hope, and toexpend all the divine 
energy of man in competing for something less 
than a dog’s lodging and a dog’s food, from them 
up to the cultivated and refined person, well 
lodged, well fed, well clothed, expensively edu- 
cated, but lacking all interest in life except it 


may be the caltivation of unhappiness as a fine | 


art. 
(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. T. Tyson.—Next month. 

“Comp.” (Poplar).—Mr. G. Geis is a member of the 
S.L.P., not of this Party. The rule which you quote 
that “no official of a Trade Union or any other 
organisation supporting or affiliated with any 
other political party shall be eligible for member- 


ship of the Party” is an S.L.P. rule. Whether you | 
' PADDINGTON.—Communications to F. Linfield, 18, 
by acting as a Delegate tothe Q. D. M. of the | 
L.S.C., as reported in the December issue of the | 


are right in claiming that Mr. Geis broke this rule 


‘‘London Typographical Journal” is not a matter 
for us to decide. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. to be obtained of 
the S.P.G.B., 22, Great James St., London, E.C. 


CAPITAL (Karl Marx) 5s. 6d. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 
WAGES (Thorold Rogers) 


POVERTY (Rowntree) 
SOCIALIST STANDARD 
Vols. 1., 1]. & IIL., (Bound) each 3s. od. 
MANIFESTO and RULES of the 
S.P.G B. 


FROM HANDICRAFT TO 
CAPITALISM (Kautsky) 14d. 


COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 24d. 
WAGE LABOUR & CAPITAL (Marx) 14d. 
ALL POST FREE. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


Socialist Party 
of Great Britain. 


Second Edition, with preface, now ready. 


5s. 6d. 


13d. 


Explains the Party’s position towards the 
S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc. 


Price - - One Penny. 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B., 
22, Great James Street, London, W.C. 


The Trade supplied by Henderson, 16, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 


4s. 6d. | 
* TOTTENHAM.—T. Lobb, Sec. Branch meets Mon. 8 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Laburnam House, 134, High Street, Batter- 
sea, S.W. Club open every evening. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 


EAST HAM.—W. Gifford, Sec., 31, Maryland Square, 


Stratford. Branch meets Mondays at 7.30 at | 


447, Ka‘hcrine Rd., Forest Gate. 


EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, | 


Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FULHAM.—E. Waller, Secretary, 45, Warple Way, 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets June 3 and 
alternate Mondays at 8 at Ingram's Coffee 
Tavern, Fulham Cross. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Fri. at 8.30 at 79, Grove 
Rd., Holloway. Communications to the Sec. 


Goldney Rd., Paddington, W. Branch meets 
every Wednesday, 8.30 p.m., at Harley’s Cof- 
fee Tavern (foot of Lock Bridge), Harrow Rd. 
PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Wed. at 8.30 


ROMFORD DIVISION.—AIl communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 39, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Mondays at 8 at Club. 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road, 
Tooting, S.W. Branch meets every Wed. 
at 8 p.m. at Gorringe Dining Rooms, Gor- 
ringe Park Parade, Tooting Junction. 


at p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tavern, High Rd. 


WATFORD.—T. Wilkins, Sec., 4, Marlborough Rd., 
Branch meets alternate Fridays at 8 p.m. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.30, followed 
at 8.30 by discussion, at 447, Katherine Roa, 
Forest Gate. 

WOOD GREEN.—H. Crump, Secretary, 39, Hermit- 
age Road, Harringay, N. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Mondays at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green. 


WOOLWICH & PLUMSTEAD .—A. E. Rance, Sec., 
44, Brookdene Rd., Plumstead. Branch meets 
on 2nd and 4th Wednesdays in month at 80, 
Conway Road, Plumstead. 


INFORMATION 


; concerning the Party can be obtained of the following 


BRADFORD (Yorks).—Ben Wilde, 78, Godwin St. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—J. Blundell, 157, New St. 
LIVERPOOL.—J. M. O. Sullivan, 4, Laburnam 
Grove, Litherland. 
MANCHESTER.—J. Marsh, 97, 
Swinton, Nr. Manchester. 


Blantyre Street, 
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blications of The Socialist Party of 
reat Britain are supplied to the trade 
by Henderson’s, 16, Paternoster Row, 
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4th. 
J. Fitzgerald 
T. A. Jackson 
J. Fitzgerald 
A. Anderson 
E. Fairbrother 


SUNDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince's Head 11.30 
a 7.30 
Clapham Common 3.30 
Finsbury Park 3.30 
Fulham, op’site Salisbury Hotel 7.30 
Ilford, Roden Street 7.30 R.H. Kent 
Jolly Butchers’ Hill 11.30 J. Crump 
Manor Park Broadway 11.30 R. J. Kent 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 11.30 F.C. Watts 
Plaistow, op'site Abbey Arms 11.30 F. E. Dawkins 
Tooting Broadway 7.30 J. McManus 
Tottenham, West Green Cnr. 11.30) A. Anderson 

7.30 H. Newman 


5th. 
J. Kent 


7th. 
J. Fitzgerald. 
Fairbrother 


8th. 


MONDAYS. 
Ilford, Roden St 


WEDNESDAYS. 
Highbury Corner : 
Walham Green Broadway r E. 


THURSDAYS. 
North Kensington, corner of 
Golborne & Bevington Rds 
Tottenham, West Green Cre 


FRIDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince s Head 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Tooting Broadway 


T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
9th. 

T. A. Jackson 
F.C. Watts 

P. Dumenil 


S30 
8.30 
& 30 
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25th. 
J. McManus 
T. A. Jackson 
H. Newman 
F. C: Watts 
J. Fitzgerald 
W. A. Cole 
H.C. Phillips 
J. Crump 
J. Fitzgerald 
. H. Kennett 
T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
A. Anderson 


26th. 
H. C. Phillips 
28th. 


F. E. Dawkins 
T. W. Allen 


29th. 


18th. 
T. A. Jackson 
H. Newman 
T. A. Jackson 
J. Crump 
F.C. Watts 
J. Fitzgerald 
T. W. Allen 
W. A. Cole 
W. Gifford 
J. Fitzgerald 
E. Fairbrother 
A. Anderson 
A. Anderson 


19th. 
W. A. Cole 


21st. 
. Fitzgerald 
. A. Jackson 


22nd. 


11th. 
H. Newman 
J. McManus 
E. Fairbrother 
J. Fitzgerald 
T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
R. H. Kent 
F. E. Dawkins 
F. E. Dawkins 
J. Kent 
T. A. Jackson 
A. Anderson 
J. Fitzgerald 


12th. 
F. E. Dawkins 

14th. 
T. A. Jackson 
H. Newman 


15th. 


F.C. Watts 

A. Anderson 
30th. 

E. Fairbrother 

T. W. Allen 

P. Dumenil 


T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
23rd. 
T. A. Jackson 
F. C. Watts 


H. Newman 


F. C. Watts 

A. Anderson 
16th. 

Fawcett & Roe 

J. H. Halls 

J. McManus 


THE 
SOGIALIST. PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

| The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 
That society as at present constituted is 





based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class. 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of soclety of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ’ 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and _ politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 


| emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
| aristocratic and plutocratic. 


That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 


_ the working-class is diametrically opposed to: 

_ the interests of all sections of the master-class, 

the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 


Tre Socranist Party or Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


| mined to wage war against all other political 
“The Socialist Standard” and all other 


parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 


_ its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
| may be wrought to the system which deprives 
' them of the fruits of their labour, and that 


poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 


equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


:0:—— 


To the Secretary, 
Branch, S.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 


principles, and request enrolment as a member 


of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 
Signature 


Address 
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THE SINN FEIN POLICY. 


‘*T wap come to the conclusion that 
the whole system ought to be met 
Policy with resistance at every point; and 
Fore- the means for this would be ex- 
shadowed. tremely simple: a combination 
amongst the people to obstruct 
and render impossible the transport and ship- 
ment of Irish provisions ; to refuse all aid in its 
removal ; to destroy the highways; to prevent 
everyone, by intimidation, from daring to bid 
for grain or cattle if brought to auction under 
distress (a method of obstruction that had put 
an end to church tithes before) ; in short, to offer 
@ passive resistance universally, but occasion- 
ally, when opportunity served, to try the steel.” 
The above lines were written by John Mitchell 
in 1847 when the Irish Confederation refused to 
endorse his policy of immediate resistance to the 
collection of rents, rates, and taxes. The portion 
relating to the transport and shipment of Irish 
goods referred tothe exportation of Irish produce 
in a time when the country was devastated by 
famine and thousands were dying of starvation. 
Parnell’s proposition to the Nationalist mem- 
bers, “to withdraw from the British House of 
Commons and organise the people in Ireland to 
resist English rule at every point’ was defeated 
on a vote of the party. 

The idea of carrying on a campaign of pas- 
sive resistance to British rule in Ireland is there- 
fore not by any means new, but the Sinn Fein 
Party is the first party that has attempted to 
organise the people for this object. It has 
already succeeded in winning over the youngest 
and most ardent of the Irish race; it has con- 
verted four of the official Nationalist members 
of Parliament including one of their whips, Sir 


The 


T. G. Esmonde. At a meeting of the Nationalist | 


Party in the House of (‘ommons :t was proposed 
and seconded that the Party adopt the Sinn Fein 
policy and withdraw from Westminster. In 
North Leitrem the member, Mr. Dolan, having 
embraced the new doctrine, is about to contest 
the seat against the official Nationalist candi- 
date. 
The Sinn Fein Party claim to 
The have a majority in favour of their 
Movement policy in the County and District 
Realised. Councils in the country, and Mr. 
Sweetman, chairman of the Meath 


County Council, at the meeting of councillors | 


from various counties proposed and caused to 
be discussed at length a resolution to this effect: 
“that we refuse to collect any more rates or 
taxes.” Thus we see that the Sinn Fein policy 
will probably in the future be the method 
adopted throughout Ireland to resist and if 
possible destroy the domination of “the thrice 
accursed British Empire.” 

What is the nature and origin of the Sinn 
Fein movement ? The words Sinn Fein mean 
‘‘ ourselves alone,” and those who are acquainted 
with Ireland know that within the last ten years 
@ movement was set on foot for the restoration 
of the Irish language, customs, industries, 
music and art; started and organised by the 
Gaelic League it was at first strictly non-politi- 
cal and non-sectarian, its ultimate object was an 
Irish Ireland, everything in language, clothing, 
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manner and sport which was not originally 


Irish was banned and ridiculed, and the offend- | 
are large land owners and capitalists. Mr. John 
| Sweetman owns a large tract of land in C. 

Meath, is a county councillor, railway dir- 


ers were termed ‘“‘ Shoneens,” “‘ Flunkeys,” and 
“West Britons.” The Gaelic League was a 
decided success and it did not exist long before 
it had a political party formed independent of 
all others and having for its object ‘Ireland a 
Nation,” not in the sense of a British colony, 
but independent ofall external authority. This 
party was formed on the same basis as Wolf 
Tone a century ago formed the “ United Irish- 
men,” and like Tone it wanted “to unite Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Dissenter under the com- 
mon name of Irishman.” “Our independence 
must be had at all hazards; if the men of pro- 
perty will not support us they must fall; we 


can support ourselves by the aid of that numer- | 
ous and respectable class of the community the | 
Thus we see the Sinn | 


men of no property.” 
Fein Party is the child of the Irish education 
movement, and is alluded to by the Parliament- 
arians as the “crowd of intellectuals,” ‘“‘arm- 
chair agitators,”’ etc. 

The Sinn Fein Party is now 

It sees the possessed of several weekly 

Futility of journals that voice its views. 
Compromise It has also published a large 

_ number of pamphlets that have 
aided considerably in bringing the Party to its 
present position. In their weekly journals the 
Sinn Feiners riddle the arguments of the Par- 
liamentarians, they point to the fact that in 
1847 the population of Ireland was 9 millions, 
while to-day it is about 4 millions after over 
half a century of labour on the “ flure of the 
House.” That the Land Acts were fraudulent 
and did not even touch the question of the pov- 
erty problem, that a Liberal Government is now 
in office but not officially pledged to Home 
Rule; in short, that the Nationalist Party is 
ineffective as a weapon against British misrule 
in Ireland. 

The Sinn Fein Party propose the immediate 
withdrawal from Westminster of the 82 Irish 
members and that the £30,000 now annually 
spent in maintaining this useless weapon be 
spent in sending consuls to foreign countries 
to open up markets for Irish goods. That all 
monies invested in the banks in Ireland at the 
present time be withdrawn and a People’s Bank 
be formed to lend money and transact all bus- 
iness at interest to cover only the cost of man- 
agement. That a National Stock Exchange be 
formed in I)ublin. ‘Chat the people refuse to 
pay rent, rates, or taxes, and that the County 
Councils and other such bodies responsible 
refuse to collect same. That, if possible, no 


articles from which the British Government | 


derives a revenue be consumed by the people. 


That the money saved in rent, rates, and admin- | 
istration be used in fixing machinery and re- | 
starting the disused mills and factories, to | 
revive dying industries and introduce new ones. | 


That, in short, by common consent, by means of 
duly elected members or a general council of 
the County and District Councils the people of 
Ireland will refuse to recognise English law, 
authorities, or customs, and that henceforth 


Ireland shall be ruled only by the will of the 


and so on. 


_ teristics of the capitalist sys:eim. 
that the trade of Great Britain was greater last 





| Russian and Turkish advance. 
' the condition of the people is concerned the 


_ Hungary may be counted 


| of the robber does not matter 
| the robbery that spells misery. National divisions 


people of Ireland. 
Some of the chief spokesmen of this movement 


ector, ete. Edward Martyn is a landowner of 
County Galway, a J.P. and is the exact reflex of 
the English capitalist. Sir T. G. Esmonde, 


| Bart, M.P., isa bank director, railway director, 
| and landlord. These and many others connected 


with the Sinn Fvin movement give as their 


| principal reason for supporting it the insecurity 


of their stock, tl.e railways are not making any 
profit worth speaking of, the canals are idle, 


From this it is quite evident that 
But is if the Sinn Fein movement succeeds 
itself profits are intended to rise at the ex- 
Futile, pense of the Irish worker. The Irish 
capitalist class is still to remain the 


| proud possessor of the land, factories, mills, 
| railways, etc., and readers of this journal know 
_what that means for the poor wretches ein- 
| ployed. 


The proud boast of the Sinn Fein Party is 
that Hungary was placed in much the same 
position under Austria as Ireland is under 


| England, and that when Hungary established 
| her independence in exactly the same manner 


as the Sinn Fein movement proposes Ireland 


| should, her trade increased-by leaps and bounds, 
| her population increased and new industries 
| were developed, yet we know that to-day the 
_ Magyar is as much a slave as ever, and that 
| there are in Hungary work)iouses, prisons, asy- 


lums, unemployed, and all the otler charac- 
We know 


year than ever before, and that last year was 


| nevertheless for the workers a year of great un- 


employment, poverty and privation. Even re- 


| garding the present success of the Sinn Fein 


movement it may be pointed out that the pros- 
pect differs vitally from that of Hungary in the 


| important fact that Hungary was almost the 


equal in population and strength of Austria, 
and so was able to command political success. 
Hungary was also helped by the important 
tactical position it occupied as a barrier against 
But as far as 


Hungarian worker is not one whit better off 
than the Irish worker, whilst emigrants from 
by the hundred 
thousand, by whom, it is evident, the foreign 


| exploiters are found at least no worse than the 
' Hungarian masters from whom they flee. 


In view of these facts it is 

For our duty to warn our fellow- 

only Socialism workers in Ireland of the 
can help futility of the Sinn Fein pol- 
the Workers. icy a8 far as they are con- 
cerned. There can be no 

relief for the oppressed Irishman in changing 
an English robber foran Irish one. The person 
it is the fact of 


are a hindrance to working-class unity and 
action, and national jealousies and differences 
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are fostered by the capitalists for their own 


The crowd of hungry “ intellectuals” clam- 
ouring for jobs both within and without the 
Irish parliamentary group do not represent the 
interests of the working class in Ireland. They 
do not, indeed, profess to favour other than 
capitalist interests, provided that the landlord 
or capitalist be Irish, but the Irish capitalist is 
in no wise more merciful than the English ex- 
ploiter. The national sentiment and periennial 
enthusiasm of the Irishmen are being exploited 
by the so-called leaders in the interests of Lrish 
capitalism, and the workers are being used to 
fight the battles of their oppressors. e Irish 
capitalist rebels against the English capitalist 
only because the latter stands in the way of a 
more thorough exploitation of the Irish workers 
by Irish capital. Let the thieves fight their 
own battles! For the worker in Ireland there 
is but one hope. It is to join the Irish wing of 
the international Socialist working class and to 
niake common cause with the Socialist workers 
of all countries for the end of all forms of ex- 
ploitation ; saying to both English and Irish 
capitalists: ‘A plague on both your houses.” 
For the true battle-cry of the working class is 
broader, more significant and more inspiring 
than mere nationalism, and that rallying cry is: 

THE WORLD FOR THE WORKERS! 

J. McManus. 


A LOOK ROUND. 


—:0:——_ 


Tue spread of civilisation, as it is called, in 
India, is bringing with it other things besides 
political agitation, the boycott, and the factory 
system. In the train of the latter is coming also 
the strong drink habit. 

Daily Chronicle, Aug. 2nd. 


*, * 


Reformers, particularly “temperance” ones, 
should note the sequence —civilisation—factory 
system—strong drink habit. 


*, * 


In this connection it is well to recall the 
words of the Bishop of London, uttered at the 
Mansion House in November, 1905. ‘‘ Wherever 
British Commerce” he said “came into contact 
with native races it inflicted upon them the 
most terrible injury it was possible for human 
agency to inflict.” 


* * 


* 


The effect of the factory system upon the 
people of Lancashire and Yorkshire was ably 
described by Mr. Redgrave, Inspector of Fac- 
tories, in 1875. He traced the development of 
textile manufactures and showed how the factory 
hands degenerated “from the sturdy labourer 
and operative in the valleys and on the hill-sides 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire to the wasted and 
down-trodden operative of the purely manu- 
facturing town . . . until the factory population 
appeared to have become a distinct race, that 
was known at a glance, so defined were the 
effects of overwork and unhealthy dwellings 
upon the physical appearance and condition of 


the people.” 


* * 


* 


And in the same year Dr. Leach, of Heywood, 
certifying surgeon to the district, dealt with the 
evil effects on the operatives of “ transitions 
from the mills and the irregular temperature to 
their own dwellings; diet and drinks adapted 
to a heated employment, and stimulants to 
soothe an excited nervous tension.” And he 
regretted that drink stimulants and mental ex- 
citement were resorted to, but what else could 
be expected. 


* , * 


Remember! the majority of the Factory Own- 
ers were Liberals and the Liberal Party op 
all the factory acts designed to improve the lot 
of the operative. 

*  * 

The people of Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
still suffering from the effects of the factory sys- 
tem. Anzmic and excitable, they still fly to 
stimulants, and according to Dr. Davy, are in- 
dulging in that most harmful practice—exces- 
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*,* 
Speaking at a breakfast given at Exeter on 
August Ist by the National Temperance League, 
Dr. Davy, president of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, said that teetotal advocates talked most 
unscientific twaddle. Evidence before a Royal 


Commission showed that in large towns like | 


Manchester tea soaked on the hoh was produc- 
ing physical deterioration of the woret form. In 
his opinion, a meal of cheese, bread and light 
beer was infinitely more scientific than a meal 
of bread, tea, and jam. 


* . k 


* 
Mr. Arnold Lapton, M.P., a vice-president of 


the Land Nationaligation Suciety, wrote to the | 


Daily Express on July 30th protesting against 
being dubbed a Socialist. “I advocate,” he said, 
“nationalisation of the land as the best way of 
resisting Socialism, and there are many others 


| 
who agree with me. We think that land nation- | 
alisation, carried out in a reasonable manner, is | 
the best means of dealing with those admitted | 


September Ist, 1907. 
| several correspondents drew gloomy pictures of 
| what would happen should the ‘“‘shy bird” Cap- 
_ ital take fright and withdraw to foreign climes, 
*,* 

| One writer, “Frank Alwin” set out to state 
_ “The Case for Capital” and proved himself a 
| most amusing fellow. He said: “Consider of 

what our enormous capital consists. In their 
| relative order of size, the items are approxim- 
_ ately as follows: Houses, land, foreign loans an@ 
| investmenta, furniture and clothing, railways 
| and canals, roads and public buildings, mer- 
| chandise, hay, corn, &c., factories, shipping, gas 
| and water works, live stock, navy (docks and 
_ fortifications), coin and bullion.” An he added, 

“It may surprise some people to know that one 

quarter of our capital consists of houses, and 

the os and silver coin constitutes only one- 

hundredth part of it.” 

* * x 

It is generally admitted that the money in the 

United Kingdom amounts to about £100,000,000 


defects in our social system which are used by | only. It is, therefore, quite easy to understand 


Socialists as their chief arguments in favour of 
Socialism.” 
x * x 


pointed out that the opponents of Socialism will 
back any reform that will lead back the Social- | 
ist movement. And yet professing Socialists 


coutinue to fall into the trap so adroitly set for 
them. 





* * x 





“The people are hungering for live truths ; 
they will not be content with the bloodless futil- | 
ity of the Bells, Maddisons, and Fenwicks.” | 

J: fi. Rose in Clarion, July 26th, 1907. 
* * * 


iy 

It is stated that arrangements are almost eom- | 
pleted for joint action between the Labour mem- 
bers and the Liberal Labour members in the 
House of Commons. Several joint meetings have 
been held and all questions of principle settled. 
There remain one or two matters of detail to be 
further discussed ! 

* * * 

| 

So the people who are “hungering for live | 
truths” are to be given the “ bloodless futility | 
of the Bells, Maddisons and Fenwicks” diluted 
with the ditto of the McDonalds, Thornes and 
Shackletons ! | 





+ * 

Some of us were inclined to think that when 
Mr. Curran became M.P. for Jarrow he would, | 
at any rate, make a fight of some sort in the | 
“House.” But it’s best not to expect anything. | 
Hardly was he elected when he appeared at 
Edmonton apologising for the barren results of | 
the Labour Party’s activities. | 


*, * 


| 
At Canning Town on August 9th he told how | 
on the previous day he received four wires ask- 
ing him to do something in reference to the 
strike at Belfast. He went tothe Speaker and 
told him he would move the adjournment of the 
House. The Speaker said it would be against 
the rules todoso. He did notsay anything then | 
but went outside the House and said “ Damn 
the rules.” 





*, * 

This bravery reminds me of that other Irish- 
man who told his friend that he had had an 
awful row with the boss but had got the best of 
it. “TI called him all the damned thieves, and 
blackguards, and liars, and humbugs I could | 
think of.” “And what did he say?” said his 
friend. “Oh,” replied the first, ‘he didn’t hear 
me.” 

*, * 

“For sensibility, adaptability, and respecta- 
bility,” said the president of the last Conference, 
“the Labour Party in the House of Commons 
stands first.” Evidently Mr. Curran doesn’t 
wish to give any capitalist politicians the oppor- 
tunity of saying that he ss respectable dan 

others. 
*, * 
_ The capitalist Press has recently been devot- 
iy bee space to Socialism, which, of course, 
it interpreted to suit its own purposes. 
Amongst the most amusing contributions were 
those in the Referee for August 4th, wherein 





what a financial crisis would result if the Post 
Office and Trustee Savings Bank Depositors, to 
say nothing of Shareholders in Co-operative 


histo tole: Have wench Guest ine| Societies and the like, all wished to withdraw 


their deposits at one time! On December 31st, 
1906, the amount due to depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank alone was £155,996,446. 

* * * 

A perusal of Mr. Alwin’s list will show to 
what extent this “capital” could be removed. 
Perhaps the working class would enjoy more 
sleep at nights if the portion owned by them 
(the “live stock”) were taken, say, to the North 
Pole ! 

* * * 

It is not often that the method by which Cap- 
italism creates the unemployed is so openly 
admitted as was the case in the prospectus 
recently issued by Champion & Slee, Ltd., Vin-. 
egar Brewers. Two of the directors, H. H. Slee 
and John Wright, signed a Report under date 
May 15th, in which they said: “In view of the 
amalgamation of the businesses of Mesers. 
Champion & Co.and Messrs. Slee, Slee, & Co. Ltd., 
at one factory and under one management, and 
of the combined. demand being met by one set 
of workmen and one staff, we are of opinion that 
the expenses of manufacture and supply to the 


| trade will, on a conservative estimate, be reduced 
_ to the following extent, namely: Wages and 


Salaries, £4,250; Stables, £750; Advertising, 
£597 ; Insurance, £58 ; Trade Expenses, £438; 
and Purchases, £1,000; ‘making a total of 
-7,093 per annum ; and that, on the same vol- 
ume of trade, the profits should be increased by 
this sum. 
*, * 

So that out of a total estimated saving of 
£7,093, labour saved would amount to £4,250. 
And this would not be all, because the other 
items represent in their turn a saving of labour. 
Clerical and manual workers will be discharged. 
In the capitalist order of things these will be 
the older and less competent. And if some of 
the discharged, after vainly trying to get em- 
ployment, drift lower and lower and finally take 
to drink, the “temperance” wiseacres will point 
to them as awful examples of the havoc caused 
by drink. 


& & 
od 


There is no hope for the working-class, em- 
ployed or unemployed, while Capitalism lasts. 
Socialism alone will end their misery and free 
them for ever from the uncertainties of existence 
incidental to Capitalism. 


& & 
& 


During the British Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence last month the members paid a visit to the 
Warrington Works of Joseph Crosfield & Sons, 
Ltd. The Daily News young man who accom. 
panied the visitors was enthusiastic when re- 
porting. “Cheerfulness is encouraged” he wrote, 
‘“‘and the hundreds of rosy-cheeked maidens, 
clad in blue smocks and red sun bonnets, sing 
gaily at their work.” How lovely! What kind, 
considerate employers! Eh! What? “The 
manager tells you it breaks the monotony, and, 
in a confidential whisper, that it increases the 
output.” Ours are the italies. 

J. Kay. 


September 
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PEACE AMONGST THE NATIONS. 


—~——:0:— — 


WAR BETWEEN THE CLASSES. 


— 0: —— 


Ist, 1907. 


The months of July and August were full of 
interesting events. 

The Daily News of July 31st referred to one 
of these in its leading article, headed ‘‘ The 
Palace of Peace.’’ Its language was sublime. 
“The foundation stone of Mr. Carnegie’s Palace 
of Peace was laid yesterday at the Hague to an 
‘accompaniment of oratory which does credit to 
the optimism of the great”’ and the poster it 
issued on thesame day bore remarkable evidences 
of the peaceful intentions of British capitalists, 
who were represented at the Hague. As the 
events which that Contents Bill had reference 
to will one day play asimportant a part in work- 
ing-class politics as, one day, the Featherstone 
massacres will, let us reproduce it: 


MILITARY 

& MAXIMS 
POURING INTO 

BELFAST 


RAILWAY CRISIS 


Since then, the power of the master class has 
been demonstrated in the usual manner. Con- 
trolling ‘‘ the machinery of Government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation” those armed 
forces have been used, as they must always be, 
“to conserve the monopoly by the capitalist 
class of the wealth taken from the workers,” 
and at time of writing, the hospitals are filled 
with wounded wage-slaves while preparations 
are being made for the interment of the killed. 
Two days previously, this same organ of Brit- 
ist Nonconformity admitted, in its leader on the 
Idaho trial, that— 
The trial . . . more and more became a class 
struggle between capital and labour, 


and that— 

From the beginning the question has been compli- 
cated by the fierce prejudites of a kind of smoulder- 
class war. . . . The whole movement . . . has 
illustrated the insecurity of authority in America, 
and the profound scepticism concerning the iden- 
tity of law and justice. 


The American Commercial Appeal said in the 
course of an editorial reviewing the Idaho 
trial :— 

Now, however much we may dislike disorder, we 
are bound as fair-minded citizens to abide by the 
evidence adduced in a case. Much disorder was 
started on both sides. The mine owners were guilty 
of more infamous crimes than were ever charged 
against the miners. They had judges and other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| are not prevalent and although a feud exists 


| versa, 


| 
| 


| 


| Government is in office now, as then. \Here at 
| home, then, with a “‘ wise and good” monarch, | 
| with a Liberal Government, with Free Trade, 


| credit to the optimism of the great.” Even be- 
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capitalist and labourer is on the Earth. And | 

the capitalists are prepared to use any means, 
like Carnegie, to crush their wage-slaves, and 
the capitalist governments who are most ready 
to send troops to shoot down workers in revolt | 
like America, and France, and Russia, and last 
but not least, Great Britain, play the foremost | 
parts in the farce of international peace “ doing 


The Materialist Conception of History. 
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Tae first of the important discoveries with 
which the name of Marx is associated in the 
history of science, is the conception of the 
world’s history. All conception of history pre- 
vious to him is founded on the idea that the 
ultimate causes of all historic changes are found 
in the changing ideas of men, and again, that of 
all historic changes the political are the most 
important, controlling the whole of history. But 
whence these ideas are derived by men, and 
what are the moving causes of political changes, 
nobody had even enquired. Only in the recent 
school of French, and partly also of English, 
historians, the conviction bad forced itself that 


fore the peace conference closed its doors, and 
as a commentary on the Liberal Premier's fam- 
ous peace oration, Great Britain has decided to 
lay down “almost immediately’ three more 
battleships of the Dreadnought type- with im- 
provements. 

Without entering into the details of the Bel- 
fast dispute, one or two matters may be noted. 
It is “loyal Ulster” that is the scene of this 
seething discontent, the portion of the Emerald at least since the Middle Ages the driving force 
Isle which has always been held up asa shining in European history wus the struggle of the 
example to the remainder. Agrarian outrages | developing bourgeoisie with the feudal nobility 
for the social and political supremacy. Marx, 
between the Protestants and the Catholics the | however, demonstrated that all history has been 
present struggle is not between these. Christian | hitherto a history of chiss struggles, that all 
no longer burls bricks at Christian as such; | the numerous and intricate political struggles 
Loyalist no longer pursues Nationalist, or vice | were carried on only for the sake of the social 
No, all these minor differences are for- | and political supremacy of different classes in 
gotten in the greater struggle, that between | society; for the maintenance of the supremacy 
Capital and Labour. ‘The line of division,” says | by older, for the establishment of supremacy by 
the Daily News Parliamentary representative, newly rising classes. 

“is not Catholic and Protestant or Nationalist | Through what agency, now, do these classes 
and Orangeman, but, simply, Labour and Cap- rise and exist? Through the pressure of those 
ital." And here, before the echoes of the oratory | material and physical conditions under which 
at the foundation stone laying of the Palace of | the society of a given time produces and ex- 
Peace have died away, (dimmed somewhat by changes its means of subsistence. The feudal 
the noise of the French , bombardment of the | reign of the Middle Ages was based on the self- 
Moorish towns), the new short rifle of the British ' guthcient and almost exchangeless management 
Army has been tested in real earnest—in the | of small farming communities, producing nearly 
interests of Capital as against Labour, just as | all their own necessities and receiving from the 
the first Lee-Metford bullets found their human | warlike nobility protection against external foes, 
billets at Featherstone in 1893. And a Liberal | and national, or at least political, coherence. 
| When the towns arose and with them a separate 
branch of skilled industry and a trade first con- 
fined to the home market, hut later on waxing 


| with a Labour Party in Parliament, with work- | international, then the civic element of the 


' the class war exists and until the cause of it | 


| 


| 


|“ military operations” of the French against the 


officers driven from their posts. They had merchants | 


who leaned toward the miners’ side deported from 
their homes. 
overturn the will of the people. Peabody stole the 
governship of Colorado, and then, his nerve weaken- 
ing, he turned the office over to the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. The supreme court of Colorado, in league 
with the mine owners, took charge of the state 
election and helped to steal the state for the Repub- 
lican party. 

Colorado and some other Western states have been 
in recent years about as bad as Russia. The source of 
the trouble has, of course, been the defiance of all law 
and order by the mine owners. Very few people rea- 


lise just what these people have done and just what | 


rovocation to violence they have given the miners. 
hey corrupted the legislature to kill the eight-hour 
law that the people had voted for by a large majority. 
They established the bull-pen, in which hundreds of 


the writ of habeas corpus abolished. They had men 
driven from their homes and business not only be- 
cause they were union miners but because they were 
merchants who sympathised with miners. They 


threatened to hang judges and other officers if they | 


did not resign. They violated all the prerogatives of 
American citizens. 


A week later the Daily Telegraph's Amsterdam 
correspondent wrote : 


Another war between capital and labour . . . is | 
. Organised labour is being met by 


on the tapis . . 
organised capital, and the lesson which Sir George 
Livesey taught many years ago, when the canork. 
ers of South London went out on strike, has evidently 
not been lost upon the Shipping Federation, who 
seem to be adopting a similar course . . . by draw- 


ing free labour from England to replace the strikers | 5 | 
. t a ms to | Radical he has always been a keen man of | 


_ business, and his recent pronouncement on 

| railway affairs did not by any means come as a | 
| surprise to his friends. It might, indeed, be | 

| said of him, that he is an admirable representa- | obtaining it regularly please communicate with 
| tive of the middle classes.— London Opinion. | 


if necessary. . . . The Labourers’ Union claims to 
be a powerful body, but the Shipping Federation is 
still more powerful, having the support of capital as 
well as the law of the land! 


International Peace is in the air, but War, 
the Class War, the inevitable war between 


They bought up the legislature to | 


| ing class as the active participators and sufferers, 
| will sink their petty differences and unite as the | 


| national Labour. There can be only one end to | 


| war” breaks out into open conflict, as in all 
| other parts of the world. 


innocent people were herded like cattle. They had | will involve the emancipation of all mankind 


| which has made them what they are; but they 


| —Maeaulay. | 


| press. 





towns developed and, fighting the nobility, 
obtained even during the Middle Ages its ai- 
_ mission as a likewise privileged class into the 

feudal order. But by the discovery of new lands 

outside of Europe in the middle of the fifteenth 
| century, the bourgeoisie obtained a far more 
| extended territory for its trade and hencea new 

The ordinary wars for the extension of mar- | incentive to industry; skilled labour was dia- 
kets, or for taking away the attention of the placed in the most important branches by more 
people at home from social evils, (the present | factory-like production which, in its turn met 
the same fate through industrial organisation on 
Moors have probably been undertaken with both | a large scale made possible by the inventious of 
objects in view, considering the recent trouble | the 18th century, especially the steam engine. 
in the Midi), pale into insignificance beside the | These industries reacted on trade by displacing 
War of the Classes which has yet to be prose- manual labour in the more backward countries 
cuted in grim earnest by the workers all over | and creating in the further advanced countries 
the world. The mouthers at the Hague Confer- the present new means of communication, steam- 
ence may discuss their arrangements for the | engines, railways, electric telegraphs. Thus 
struggles for the “swag” in which they from | the bourgeoisie united more and more the social 


time to time engage, witli members of the work- | wealth and the social power in its own hands, 
though for a long time it still remained excluded 


from the political power which still rested in 
the hands of the nobility, and the monarchy 
forces of International Capital opposed to Inter- | protected by the nobility. But at a certain 
stage —in France after the great revolution—it 
also conquered this power and now became in 
its turn the ruling class in opposition to the 
out: ‘‘In the order of social evolution the work- proletariat and the small farmer. Observed from 
ing class is the last class to achieve its freedom, | this point of view, all historical transactions are 


therefore the emancipation of the working class | very easily explained—with a sufficient know- 
ledge of the contemporaneous economic state of 


society, unhappily wholly missing in our profes- 
sional historians. ; and in a most simple manner 
the conceptions and ideas of a given historical 
period are explained by the economic conditions 
of existence during that period, and by the 
social and political conditions dependent on 
those economic factors. History for the first time 
was placed on its real foundation ; the obvious 
fact hitherto totally neglected, that first of all men 


It is curious to note that as soon asone is faced | Must eat, drink, have shelter and clothing, and 


by a real human problem one finds no alternative | therefore must work, before they can struggle 
between Unionism and Socialism.-— Daily Ex- | for supremacy and devote themselves to politics, 
° | religion, philosophy, ete.—this obvious fact at 


| last found historical recognition. 
| Engels’ biographic sketch of Marx. 


ing-men magistrates and working men knights, | 
has been removed no peace is possible. In 


“protectionist and prosperous America,” then, 
and in “loyal” Ulster, the “ smouldering class 


but the time is rapidly approaching when they | 


the War of the Classes—the abolition of the | 
classes. As the Manifesto of the S.P.G.B. points 


without distinction of race or sex.” 


Speed the day. K. 


Great minds do, indeed, react on the Society 


only pay with interest what they have received. 


—}-}—— 


—++ — 


Although Mr. Lloyd-George is an advanced | 
Order Tue Sootauist Strawparp through your 
local newsagent. If you have any difficulty in 


the S.P.G.B., 22, Gt. James St., London, W.C. 
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The Socialist Standard, 


SUNDAY, SEP. 1, 1907. 


Fiy Paper Politics. 


Ir is curious that in the song of triumph that 


was sung by nearly all the “labour” papers on 
the election of a “Socialist” in the person of 
Grayson, scarcely a mention was made of the 
programme upon which the election was run. 
The Westminster Gazette, however, printed the 
address and was moved to remark in its leading 
article that Mr. Grayson’s “actual proposals, as 
they appear in his election address are somewhat 


milder than his theory seems to require.” When 


an orthodox Liberal journal comments thusly, | 
the reason the journals supporting Grayson did 
not publish his address becomes apparent. 

After describing himself as a Socialist, which 
his programme denies, he puts forward these 
vote-catching proposals : “The Right to Work,” 
forsooth, Old Age Pensions, Taxation of Land 
Values, Free Trade; he says he “ would resist 
any interference with our present Fiscal Sys- | 
tem ;” “Free Maintenance,” which may mean 
anything from soup kitchens to children’s bar- 
racks ; “Abolishing rather than admonishing” 
the House of Lords, Progressive Income Tax 
and Temperance Reform. But readers will be 
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, fraudulent sops or promises as bait to prospec- | 
| tive voters, for besides that it must lead workers 
| t© disappointment and apathy and aid their 
_ enemies, it is obvious that as far as sops or | 
_ promises are concerned the master class can, 


and does when it needs to, always outsop the 
would-be member. Hence it is of supreme im- | 
portance that the workers rely upon themselves | 
and concentrate all their energies on the cap- | 
ture of political power for Socialism, for all else | 
is illusion. 

A man is not a genius or a Socialist because | 
he calls himself one, and wild appeals to senti- 
ment as in the case of Grayson can never do 
the work of Science. No election run to further 
Liberal measures can be a victory for Socialism, 
for before the workers can emancipate them- 
selves or use in any way the industrial and 
political machinery to their advantage they 
lie wrest political power from the master 
class. 





I.LP. Intrigue. 


E. R. Hartley of the I.L.P. etc., who actively 
supported Grayson, lets the cat out of the bag 
in his account in Justice of August 3rd of the 
Colne Valley victory for confusion. He said that 
the men of Colne Valley would not have a nom- 
inee of the L.R.C. and— 


This so displeased the wire-pullers that they used 
every power they possessed to prevent a candidate 
being run. It is more than probable if Jarrow had 
been lost the I.L.P. executive would have refused to 
give their backing to the Socialist candidate. 

One fact stands out for all to see—the I.L.P. run 
a candidate for Parliament, and their chairman sulks 
in his tent because he cannot have his own way. 

Shades of Democracy! 

There is not a politician in either the Tory or 
Liberal Parties who is half such an autocrat as the 
chairman of the I L.P. and the secretary of the L.R.C. 
At the General Election a small group arrogated to 
itself the right to say where candidates should be 
run; now it haS-resolved itself inte one man who is 
going to decide. 

When all the backstairs work was done and the 
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PARTY NOTES. 


:0: 


Tue second edition of our Manifesto is selling 
splendidly. 
niga 
Our speakers are often asked: What is the 
attitude of the S.P.G.B. to the S.D.F.? to the 
I.L.P.? to the Labour Party? to the S.L.P. ? 
All these parties are dealt with in our Mani- 
festo. If you have not yet had it send 13d. to 
Head Office for a copy. 
acetipegpeas 
A further edition of “From Handicraft to 
Capitalism ” is now on sale (post free, 1id.) It 


_ should be recollected that the S.P.G.B. alone 


have been authorised to translate into English 


| “Das Erfurter Program,” by Karl Kautsky, 
_ of which “From Handicraft to Capitalism ” 
forms the first part. 


— $++-— 


The second part, ‘“‘ The Proletariat,” will be 


issued as a penny pamphlet very shortly. 


+++ - 


A new pamphlet will also be issued in the 


course of a few weeks, viz, “Art, Labour, and 
nel by Wm. Morris, price 1d., post free, 
2 . 


— ++ — 


Mr. Geo. W. Daw, Conservative Agent for 


Wandsworth Division, has accepted a challenge 
to debate with a member of our Tooting Branch. 
He afterwards received a challenge from the 
Tooting Branch of the .L.P. In the course of 
his reply to them he said: “‘ Before giving your 
invitation final consideration I should like to 
know something more definite about the Social- 
ism of the 1.L.P. I think I am justified in mak- 
ing this request, because it is definitely stated 
in the Manifesto of the S.P.G.B., a body which 


winning of Jarrow forced the hand, it was still pos- | gliould be competent to form an fiecurate opinion 


sible to try and wreck the election, in order to prove 
how wise and far-seeing was the opposition. 

The chairman of the I.L.P. sends no message 
wishing success to his own party’s candidate. 


| 


on the subject, that ‘the I.L.P. is in reality run 
by a set of job hunters, whose only apparent 
political principle is to catch votes on varying 


The secretary of the L.R.C. prevents the Labour | pretexts and by still more varying means.’ . . . 


M.P.’s going to help. Philip Snowden is permitted 
to go just ‘‘ to save their face,” and the other I.L.P. 
members of Parliament are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

If the members of the I.L.P. understood the mean- 
ing of democracy Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would 
not be their chairman for another month. 

The action of the men who seek to dominate the 
Socialist movement has received a check, but it is 
idle for the Socialist movement to shut its eyes to 
plain facts. 

We were all anxious to get some men into Parlia- 
ment. To anyone who would spend a half-hour in 
thinking it was quite obvious we could only get our 
men in with the assistance of one of the great poli- 
tical parties. 

Toryism, with its great majority was useless, but 


| If, however, your branch is really anxious for a 
_ debate, why not accept the repeated challenge 
| of Mr. Barker on behalf of the S.P.G.B. to prove 
| your claim to be a Socialist Party ? ” 


4+ 


The answer of the local branch of the LLP. 


_ will be interesting, if not instructive. Perhaps 
| amusing also. 


—++4+— 
Our comrade Marsh, of Manchester, informs 


us that he recently attended an I.L.P. lecture by 
_ a Mr. Yardly, whoclaimed to be a Socialist, and 
told the audience that Christ was his typical 


the Liberal Party, in its weakness, was only too Socialist. He advocated Co-operation, a living 


ready to come to terms. 
No arrangements were made, the rank and file 

would not have stood that; but in a number of con- | 

stituencies an understanding was arrived at where 


wage, and the municipalisation of everything. 
Our comrade asked a question, but the chair- 
| man immediately told the lecturer whom he 


for a double-membered constituency one Liberal and | was, and the lecturer said: “I want no bloody 
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SOCIALISM AND WAR. 


One cannot help wishing that more of those who | 


have doubts and difficulties in their understand- 
ing of Socialism took the trouble to send them 
-along. 


-cisely what we are labouring to meet, and quer- 


jes sent to us serve not only to indicate the | 
nature of the difficulties to be met but also tend ' 


to show by their discussion the hollowness of 
-objections which too many take for granted. 

A subscriber in the Potteries, J. T. Tyson, 
-gsends two questions and an objection which, 
since they deal with matters of general interest 
-and provide an opportunity for making plain 
the Socialist position, we gladly answer here. 

—_++— 


Converting the Capitalist. 
Regarding the following quotation from this 


paper: ‘Members of the capitalist class are | 
only Socialists to the extent that they vacate | 
their class position and go over to the working | 


<class,” our correspondent asks :— 

Does this mean that a member of the bourgeoisie 
-must give away his wealth and allow the rest of 
the theiving gang to exploit the philanthropy of 
that individual ? 


By no means. The capitalist would as sug- | 
gested not do the workers or their cause the | 


slightest good by giving his wealth away in that 


manner. In present-day society there is for the | 


capitalist only the choice of exploiting or being 
exploited, and one who vacates his position in 


that sense simply steps aside to allow a wider , 


field of exploitation to less scrupulous competi- 


tors. To expect to lesson exploitation by the | 


withdrawal of a capitalist here and there is like 


believing that when a bucket of water is lifted | 


-out of the seaa hole will remain unfilled by the 
surrounding ocean. 

The capitalist who becomes converted can 
-only use his wealth, power and leisure on the 
workers’ behalf by helping to end the system of 
exploitation, and in doing this he “ must vacate 


his class position,” that is to say, take his stand © 


on the side of the class that lives by labour, 
making its interests his own, and giving battle 
to his former class which will defend to the 
last its ability to fatten upon the labour of others. 

There is, however, little need to worry over 


he line of action of the genuine converted cap- , ( 3 
: : ; enemies use. When the workers have something 


italist. He is a rara avis. No class has yet 


ruled in the interests of a class below it and our | 


masters are not going to break the rule of his- 
tory. Our propagandist efforts can only be 
really fruitful by being applied to the working 
class whose material interests are on our side ; 


and any isolated individuals from the other side | 


who are converted will, from the very fact of 
their conversion, know what course of action 


must be pursued. 
= 
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West India against Russian advance , the Uni- 


| ted States in securing rich fields of exploitation 
| in Cuba and the Phillipines; all indicate the 


“TWO QUESTIONS AND AN OBJECTION. 


commercial basis of modern war which has liter- 


ally developed from the continued fighting of | 


the chartered trading companies of rival nations 
in the four quarters of the globe during earlier 
times. 

So long as a corrupt Press and a powerful 


‘ ' section of manufacturersof war storesand mun- © 
The difficulties and objections of the working | 
-class Rene their party’s position are pre- 


itions have everything to gain by war; so long 
as rival capitalist nations strive against each 
other for the plunder of the world ; so long as 
increasing produetive powers render imperative 
new outlets for the growing surplus of commod- 


ities ; so long, indeed, as there exists a wage- | 
' slave class to be held in subjection—in short, | 


so long as Capitalism endures — for just so long 
will war or the armed threat of war be inevit- 
able and the desire for peace a vain aspiration. 

They who concentrate upon Socialism alone 
are the truest workers for peace, for the abolition 


| of capitalist exploitation is the indispensable 
| prelude to international peace and human soli- | 
| darity. With international Socialism the struggle | 
of exploiters for plunder is ended, since it isthe | 
many who labour who rule, and their paramount | 
interest lies not in destructive contention for | 


plunder but in the co-operation of all for the 


| better utilisation of nature’s forces; and com- 

pared with this supreme interest of international | 
' labour, every petty conflicting interest must 
' pale into utter insignificance. 


In the co-operative commonwealth the neces- 


sity of forcing commodities into countries at the | 


cannon’s mouth no more exists. The workers 
of the world have everything to gain when tri- 


umphant by peaceful cooperation, and every- | 


thing to lose by war. 


Our correspondent will now gather how alone | 


the principal causes of war can be abolished ; it 


is by destroying the political and economic | 


supremacy of the exploiting class through the 
organisation and training of the industrio-poli- 
tical army of the workers to that end. 


Peace is only possible when the conditions of | 


peace are present; to-day conditions all round 


spell bitter strife which can only end by the | 


defeat of the master class in the great class 
struggle. 

It is, therefore, no part of our duty toaid the 
ruling class to obtain an improved fighting force 
or “armed nation” which the class which now 
rules must perforce control and use to our 
greater oppression and undoing. Such a pro- 
ceeding may well be left to capitalists—to Earl 
Roberts and to the reformers. It is our business 
to end capitalism, not to forge weapons for our 


other than wage-slavery to defend they will take 
steps to defend it, for the present all their energy 
is needed in concentrating upon the conquest 
of the machinery of government, (which includes 
the armed forces), in order to convert this “ froin 


an instrument of oppression into the agent of | 


emgncipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic.” 
aff 


Do THE WORKERS pay for Wars? 








10] 


produced is already the’ property of the master 
class ; the workers, indeed, only receiving the 
market price of their labour-power- that is, a 
bare sufficiency for the reproduction and main- 
tenance of that labour-power, and which leaves 
no surplus with which to pay for wars. 

The master class is always engaged in screw- 
ing wages down to the lowest profitable limit 
under the conditions prevailing, and this 
whether a war has occurred or not. .\ war in 
fact does not even usually act detrimentally to 
the modern workers at least as far as wages 
are concerned —since during war and often as 
an after consequence of war there is actually a 


_ larger demand for labour-power, both for the 


supply of munitions of war and afterwards to 
replace the property destroyed and to produce 
for the extended market. The great prosperity 
of France and Germany after the Franco-Cierman 
war is a case in point. The condition of the 
labour market is the immediate governing factor 
of the price and conditions of labour- power, and 
if the market is not turned by the war against 
the wage-worker, how is it possible for the 
master class to get extra out of the workers for 
that war ? 

The fact that the English worker gets on an 
average one-third of his product while the 
American, in spite of higher wages, gets only 
one-fifth, does not prove that the masters can at 
will or for any length of time get another two- 
fifteenths of the English worker’s product by 
taxation. Indeed, if the taxation could be so 
manipulated that it really reduced the average 
wages it would have the effect of causing serious 
loss to the masters by lowering the efficiency of 
their available labour supply ; thus they would 
tend to get even less out of the workers than 
before. Friend Tyson’s own illustration goes to 
prove this. 

The American worker gets higher wages and 
his product is proportionally greater because 
his high wages are the price of a more efficient 
and speedy labour-power. The lower the stand- 
ard of subsistence of the workers the lower is 
the average etliciency of their labour, therefore 
to reduce wages by any means (other things 
remaining equal) is to reduce the efficiency of 
that kind of labour-power. 

The researches of C. Booth, Rowntree and 
Robert Hunter show that the working class 
under the most diverse conditions gets barely 
sufficient to maintain and reproduce the respec- 
tive grades of labour-power; and while the 
advance of capital steadily increases the robbery 
of the working man, so also the fact must remain 
that “high” wages usually mean high profits 
only because a more intense and more profitable 
labour-power costs more to produce than a 
lower grade, and because low wages mean in- 
efficient labour. 

‘To get as much out of the worker here as in 
America is therefore impossible by means of 
taxation whether for a war or even a peace con- 
ference. To increase the proportion of surplus 
value to wages here to the same degree as in 
America can only be done by improvemeuts in 
the methods of production and in increasing 


| the efficiency of the human machines by feeding, 


revolution, only evolution! Our comrade asked 
him to explain the difference to the meeting, he 
replied: “‘ You are only fencing.” He was then 
challenged to debate, but the chairman arose 
and said they could not accept questions from 
our comrade ! 


| sheltering and training them better. This again 
depends on economic and social causes for its 
practicability. 

While the bigger capitalists generally recog- 
nise that starvation wages do not conduce to 
elliciency or to high profits in the long run, yet 
since the efficiency of the workers is due to his- 
torical and social rather than to individual or 
temporary causes, the average capitalist will 
endeavour to force wages down to the lowest 
physical limits unless he can in some degree as 
at Port Sunlight, Bourneville and other places 


one Labour man were run, with what Hardie himself 
described at York as the common object of knocking 
out the Tories. 

When the ‘“‘understanders” had got their places 
fixed up, they began a campaign to prevent any 
further candidates being run. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and these tactics 
were more successful than anybody dreamed they 
could be. The very success, however, brought fur- 
ther complications ; the I...P. contributions to the 
funds are less than £100 and their members’ salaries 
£1,400. While the trade unions are bound to admit 
their members won their seats mainly through the 
propaganda of the Socialists, it must be admitted 
their contributions to the maintenance of the I.L.P. 


interested to learn that his “most immediate 
and enthusiastic support” is to go “ to a meas- 
ure according women the vote on the same 
terms as men.” Not even adult suffrage! A 
revolutionary programme indeed. How the 
Liberals must have trembled to find their op- 


ponent stealing their planks and doing their 
work ! 


Socialism and War. 
The next question is :— 
How do you propose to abolish war? 


To know how war is to end it is necessary to 
know how wars begin. 

Formerly wars were dynastic in origin; but 
to-day, owing to the expansion of capitalist pro- 
duction outstripping the effective demand of the 
home market and necessitating “ fields fresh and 
pastures new” for the disposal of the ever-grow- 
ing surplus of commodities, we find that all 


Referring to the question of taxation to pay 
for wars, the objection which our correspondent | 
raises runs as follows :— 

It must be admitted that the capitalists do not pay 
for wars, the wealth hasto be got out of the workers, 
and seeing that the Boer war cost about £240,000,000 | 
it is not likely that this will come out of the capital- 
ists, and to say that they cannot get more than a// is 
in this case wrong. Forinstance, the English worker 
gets one-third of the value hecreates while the Ameri- 
can gets but one-fifth, so that if speeding up became 
the rule in order to get the equivalent of the cost of 
the war the worker would be worse off. If I have 


——++— 


Is it a fact that in consequence of the refer- 
ences thereto in the Manifesto of the S.P.G.B., 
the N.E.C. of the I.L.P. are seriously thinking 
of publishing the names of the anonymous per- 
sons who presented the Party with a cheque for 


——++ —_— 


The Fraud of Reform. 


A Socialist knows that reforms or measures 
palliative of capitalism can only be obtained 
while the master class rules in so far as capitalist 
interests are thereby served ; and since capitalist 
Interests are directly opposed to those of workers 
in all essential points of wealth and leisure, it 
is obvious that the measures passed by capital- 
ist representatives will have for object the main- 
tenance or extension of their system or the 
intensification of the robbery of the workers 
upon which they depend. It is then a fraud for 
a candidate to pretend to be able to obtain 
measures in the workers’ interests from the 
capitalist class in power. The workers can get 
nothing of their own until they are able to take 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


members is on a liberal scale. 

Perhaps it will now be obvious why the L.R.C. 
would not endorse another Socialist candidature and 
why it is very unlikely they will endorse any in the 
near future. 

The above admissions should be noted, for 
when we point out similar things we are said to 
be abusive. But the truth of them cannot be 
disputed and they are eloquent of the condition 
of things within the “Independent” Labour 
Party. 





The second contribution of the Advocates of 
Industrial Unionism is not to hand at the monent | 


it. No man is a Socialist who throws out such | of going to press. 


£1,000 last January ? 


—++ — 
An advertisement of the tour of Comrades 


Dawkins and Kent thro’ the Midlands was sent 
to Justice. Mr. Quelch returned it and the 
remittance, declining to insert. Is he afraid that 
if the rank and file of the S.D.F. became aware 


| of the truth concerning the leaders of the 


S.D.F. and of the T.C.P., his occupation, like 
Othello’s, would be gone ? 


K, 


Exact justice is commonly more merciful in 


| the long run than pity, for it tends to foster in 


men those stronger qualities which make them 


good citizens. 


Lowell. 


modern wars are commercial in origin and in 
aim. 

Thus the foreign and colonial markets are in- 
dispensable to capitalism, and form a safety 
valve which is, indeed, now fast becoming 
choked up. 

And in getting such colonies, “spheres of 
influence,” “open ports,” protectorates and 
treaties required for this external trade, each 
nation finds itself at the throat of other capital- 
ist nations, and war is only averted so long as 
each is afraid of the other. 

ltussia in seeking ports open to the sea at all 
seasons and Japan in resisting Russia's en- 
croachments upon her markets ; Britain in seek- 
ing markets and a ‘‘scientific frontier” in North 
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wrongly understood the situation I hope you will 

put me right. 

Let us then endeavour to put our friend right. 

In the first place, all marketable wealth is 
created by those whose labour is’ manually and 
mentally expended in its production, therefore 
all the cost of war and everything else comes 
ultimately from those who produce. So far there 
is agreement. But to imply from this that the 
producers actually pay forall, is to say that they 
possess the wealth their labour has created, and 
that their banking accounts would have bene- 
fited by the £240,000,000 if that amount had 
not been spent on the war! [t is, however, notor- 
iously not the case that the workers possess tlie 
wealth they create, for the wealth as soon as 


segregate and improve a supply of labour-power 
for his sole use. If the capitalist cannot ensure 
that be individually will reap all the benetit of 
the higher efficiency that is induced, le is not 
going to embark in “ philanthropy” to benefit 
his competitors. The larger capitalists, indeed, 
are not generally averse to legislative enactment 
which aims at increasing the general profii- 
making capacity of workers, or indeed to old 
style trade union ‘collective bargaining” for 
similar reasons. Such legislation and collective 
bargaining operates also as a means of cripplins 
the competition of the staaller capitalist, the 
nicdle-class manufacturer, baker aud the bike, 
who, in his iutile struggle against the advance 
of great capital, strives by sweating and by the 
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payment of wages insullicient to reproduce elfie- | 
1ency to make profit parasitically by tle deprecia- | 





and in every essential particular, in antagonism 
_ to capitalists’ interests,—witness Belfast where, 
hy the way, Liberal sympathy with the workers 
in revolt under oppressive conditions, is mani- 
festing itself in the same old way: through 
soldiery and quick-firing guns even as at 
Featherstone and Hull. If they are claiming to 
specially represent working-class interests (as 
in the case of the “Labour” Party falsely so 
called), they must establish their claim by giv- 
ing evidence of their understanding of the 
working-class position and directly pointing 
their efforts to the overthrow of the prevailing 
(capitalist) method of production based upon 
the exploitation (robbery) of Labour. This 
evidence is entirely lacking and the conclusion 
is forced upon us that the ‘“ Labour” Party is 
either composed of ignorant persons, or those 
who have deliberately bartered their Socialist 
principles for the wages which the Party pays. 
If they are definitely asserting their Socialisin 
as is the case (at times) with the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation, they are also, by supporting 
capitalist candidates, by arrangement with cap- 
italist parties and by the propaganda of inconse- 
quentialities sometimes called palliatives, nulli- 
W. fying any good effect of their occasional assertion 
| of Socialism as admittedly the only hope of the 


; —— | workers, obscuring the class issue, confusing 
UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 


BEING LETTERS NOT HITHERTO 
PUBLISHED. 


To the Epitor of the Daily News. 


Sir,—I observe in your issue of date that Mr. | 
D. A. Thomas, M.P., has been threateningthat un- | 
less the Government is prepared to bringin forth- | 
with a radical measure of temperance reform, he 
will seriously consider the advisability of going | 
over to the “Labour, Independent Labour, or 
Socialist Party.” 

This I think is most kind and considerate of 
Mr. Thomas and I make no doubt that the 
“Labour and Independent Labour Party,” 
which is always on the look-out for persons of 
political or social standing, will be happy for , 
the chance of welcoming the \Velsh gentleman | 
to its councils and adding his political scalp to 
the tent pole of its wig-wam. Particularly ag | 
he is in favor of a “radical measure of temper- | 
ance reform,” which so far as 1 have noticed, | 
represents the “ Labour and Independent Lab- | 
our Party's” most revolutionary proposal. [| 
cannot speak for that Party, but I can speak for | 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain—the only | 
real Labour Party of my knowledge—and on its | 
behalf I must inform Mr. Thomas, M.P., that we | 
cannot do with him. 

Mr. Thomas would, I am sure, prefer to have | 
it pointed out quite frankly that we have no use | 


relying for renewals upon the necessities of 
fresh normal workers. 

Thus the amount to be wrung out of the 
workers by the master class is limited by the 
degree of economic development and by the pre- 
vailing state of Society. It is consequently 
difficult to conceive how the master se in 
order to pay for wars is to get more from the 
workers than it otherwise gets, since the capit- 
alists rob the workers to the utmost of their 
power under any conditions. 

The conclusion, indeed, is clear that the work- 
ers do not pay for wars since they do not possess 
the millions required as means of payment. The 
toilers are skinned before they leave the factory 
gates, and to rob them further is very like trying 
to take the trousers off a highlander. 

The ruling class takes all that remains over 
the bare average keep of the wage workers and 
is, therefore, already squeezing all that it can 
ont of the working class. The payment for war | 
comes in consequence not from wages but from 
profits, for the class that lives by the daily rob- 
bery of the workers is no more a magician than 
is the common cutpurse and like him it “cannot | 
take more than all.” 











| lalism is inconceivable apart from a class con- 
scious working class, delaying the day of 
Labour's emancipation. 

For these reasons we are opposed to them all. 
| For these reasons we claim to stand as the only 
| party of the workers-—the only Socialist Party 

in this island. And for these reasons we cannot 


application for membership from Mr. Thomas. 

It will save the gentleman some humiliation if 
be will try and understand this at once. 
Yours etc., 

30.7.07. AGcRa. 


THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM. 


To the Eprtor of the Daily Express. 


Sir,—I pray you be gentle. As you value 
truth—and how much you value truth the world 
knows well—be merciful. Say what you will; 
do anything that seemeth you fit, but spare us 
who are Socialists the dire infliction of the pub- | 
lic association with our movement of the names 
of such gentlemen as the vice presidents of the 
Land Nationalisation Society or similar organ- 
isations —names like Thomasson, Cornwall, Mac- 
namara, Bell, Vivian, and unkindest cut of all, | 
Burns! Scourge us not with whips like these. 
Have pity! We do not deserve it—really ! 

And, oli! Sir, tell the trenchant, virile, truth- | 
fuland painstaking author, of your articles under 
this head, to take it from me that there is | 


| 
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interests as is indisputably the case with the | 
i orthodox Liberal and Tory, they cannot repre- | editors can be honest. 
tionand degradation of the normal labour-power, | sent working-class interests which are always 


_ the working-class mind and, therefore, as Soc- | 


at this stage of his development accept any | 


for M.P.’s whose political development has only 
reached the stage in which such grotesquely 
unimportant matters as temperance reform 
occupy pre-eminent positions. 


issues and until Mr. ‘Uhomas has given some 
evidence of his appreciation of those issues I am 
afraid it will be useless for him to apply for 
membership. Our measure of the fitness of a 
man to voice Iabour’s claims is neither mem- 
bership of a Westminster political club nor a 


position, its causes and its only remedy, and of 
lis determination to proceed to that remedy 


along the only lines that ean logically be fol- | 


lowed by any person claiming to be a Socialist, 
viz, the lines of relentless hostility toward all 
other parties of whatever political label. 


This may sound strangely to Mr. Thomas but | 


then clearly Mr. Thomas doesn’t understand. 
The Socialist can only justify bis separate organ- 
isation upon the ground of the futility of all the 


other bodies claiming working-class support. | 


The Socialist | 


Party has to deal with great working-class | 


| and through that the whole of the land and | 
ip of | other means of life, in their own interests. And | 
standing in “Society,” but the indications he | 
gives of a clear knowledge of the working-class | 





nothing subterranean about our propaganda. | 
We are loudly, openly, and unblushingly 

preachers of discontent, organisers of working- | 
class revolt, propagandists of a fierce, unrelent- | 
ing war upon Capitalism and all its works and | 
all its champions and must remain so while we 
remain Socialists, until the working class, with 
whose well-being we are solely concerned, shall 


have taken control of the political machinery | 





we include among the works and champions of | 
Capitalism all shufflers and intriguers, all mis-_ 
leaders whether styling themselves Labour men | 
or otherwise, or whether merely fools or arrant | 
knaves; Liberals and Tories to a man, Consti- 
tutionalists and ‘Tariff or Municipal Reformers 
so called, literary pimps and panders, journals 
with the largest circulations, and soon. All who 


do not accept Socialism as the only hope of the 


workers, all who are not with us, are against the 
working class. 


Of course we who are Socialists cannot help 


people taking our name in vain and working in | 


Not being able consistently or honestly to sup- | dark ways for the realisation of their ends any 


port futilities or to stand by passively while his 


more than you could help the good name of 


own object is obscured and his work frustrated. _ if i i i 
» | your paper (if it had one) being be-s hed. 

he must actively oppose. If he does not he is | But if these people think, Nesres en Tes 

useless as a Socialist worse than useless indeed. | lieve, quite honestly do, to achieve Socialisin by 


_ That is our complaint against all other polit- 
ical parties. 


| poli back-stair methods, they must be deplorably 
If they are representing capitalist | stupid people; and deplorably stupid people 
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cannot be Socialists 

If they are not stupid 
they may be and probably are as you describe 
them, “political fakes working craftily in the 
dark” but they will be working for their own 
aggrandisement. 

But that’s not our fault. Not every one who 
cryeth ‘Lord! Lord!” shall enter the King- 
dom of Heaven; and not every one who sayeth 
(on occasions) that he is a Socialist will come 
through an examination creditably. In short, 
we are not all Socialists now, notwithstanding 
a certain fat and be-knighted person's notorious 
asseveration to the contrary. We repudiate there 
men of craft and do our best to let in the light 
upon the stupid; and we are continually ex- 
posing the working-class misleader. The young 
person with a passion for righteousness who 
spreads himself on your front page every morn- 
ing, should read Tue Sociauist Sranparp, the 
organ of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 
He would then be able to get a notion of what 
Socialism means, the only way it can be realised 
and the only position a Socialist party can take 

| up. And he would learn that the xpress ig 
| not a Socialist paper because it is presumably 
in favour of the nationalisation of the postal 
service; nor are Belgium and Germany Socialist 
countries because they have nationalised rail- 
ways; nor is Japan Socialist because she has a 
form of land nationalisation. And then he may 
discover to his(probable) surprisethat a man may 
even be a “Constitutionalist,” an anti-Socialist, 
and a member of the “Socialist” Land National. 
isation Society! I say probable because I have 
some reason to know that the writer is quite as 
well aware as I am that he is writing “ piffe.” 
However, I note with more than ordinary in- 
terest that you include in your latest list of 
“Spies and ‘plants’ and political fakes who 
work craftily in the dark and fight under any 
colour but their own” the name of your erst- 


i] 


| while particular political pet, your own level- 


headed labour-leader, your strong anti-Socialist 
fighter, Richard Bell, M.P., who, I conclude 


| from your remarks, is really working insidi- 


ously for Socialism in the “Socialist”? Land 
Nationalisation Society”! I hope poor Richard 


| will be properly grateful. 


Finally, Sir, I don’t suppose for a moment 
that you will publish all this. What you will 
do (if you publish anything at all) will of course 
be to select those sentences which you think 
may in themselves look rather atrocious and 
arrange them in an order that will either seem 
to reflect upon the writer or support your con- 
tention. That of course is the pretty way 
usually affected by the Northcliffe-Pearson com- 
bination. But as I have taken the precaution of 
keeping a copy which I expect will appear in THE 
Socialist Sranparp, it won’t greatly matter what 
you do. 

Believe me, Sir, 
Yours appreciatively, 
AGRA. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. J. Simons (Stoke Newington)—No room in this 
issue. Letter will appear in next. 


24.7.07. 


V. Witson (Manchester).—Next month. 


F. D. (London, N.W.)—We had seen the S.D.F. 
definition of “ Impossiblists” in F ustice and were 
much amused thereat. We also recognise “‘that 
tactics are necessarily determined by circumstan- 
ces,’ but we include as chief item among these 
circumstances the object to be attained. We also 
know that policy is not synonymous with principle, 
but we, however, believe that policy should be 
consistent with principle. We know of none who 
hold that “if we cannot find a perfectly straight 
road to a place we ought not to go there!"" But 
we do not at all believe in going the longest and 
most treacherous road or indeed going toward an 
entirely different and undesirable goal in order 
that the interests of leaders and place hunters may 
thereby be served. Nor indeed do we believe in 
using ‘‘any available means” but only those means 
which lead in the quickest and surest way to Social- 
ism irrespective of capitalist blandishments, lead- 
ers’ interests or legal forms. We are, then. not 
“Impossiblists” if ¥ ustice’s definition be correct, 
but we doubt its correctness for we have usually 
seen what is described as “Impossiblism” associ- 
ated with Socialist science, working-class sincerity 
and correct tactics. . 


A further instalment of Kautsky’s ‘“ Prolee 


tariat” is unavoidably held over. 


auy more than jingo: 
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ART, LABOUR, AND SOCIALISM. 


By Wma. Morris. 


Reprinted from “ To-day.” 


SOMETHING must be wrong then in art, or the 
happiness of life is sickening in the house of 
civilisation. What has caused the sickness? 


Machine labour will you say? Well, I have | 


seen quoted a passage from one of tle ancient 
Sicilian poets rejoicing in the fashioning of a 


water-mill, and exulting in labour being set — 


free from the toil of the hand-quern in conse- 
quence; and that surely would be a type of 
@ man’s natural hope when foreseeing the in- 
vention of labour-saving machinery as’tis called ; 
natural surely, since though I have said that 


the labour of which art could forma part should | 


be accompanied by pleasure, no one could deny 
that there is some necessary labour even which 
is not pleasant in itself, and plenty of unneces- 
sary labour which is merely painful. If mach- 
inery had been used for mimimising such 


labour, the utmost ingenuity would scarcely | 


have been wasted on it, but is that the case in 
any way? Look round the world, and you must 
agree with J. S. Mill in his doubt whether all 


the machinery of modern times has lightened | 


the daily work of one labourer. 

And why have our natural hopes been so 
disappointed? Surely because in these latter 
days, in which as a matter of fact machinery 
has been invented, it was by no means invented 
with the aim of saving the pain of labour. The 
phrase labour-saving machinery is elliptical, 
and means machinery which saves the cost 
of labour, not the labour itself, which will 


‘be expended when ‘saved’ on tending other 


machines. For a doctrine which, as I have said, 
began to be accepted under the workshop system, 
is now universally received even though we are 
yet short of the complete development of the sys- 
tem of the Factory. Briefly, the doctrine is this, 
that the essential aim of manufacture is making 
a profit ; that it is frivolous to consider whether 
the wares when made will be of more or less 
use to the world so long as anyone can be found 
to buy them at a price which, when the work- 
man engaged in making them has received of 
necessaries and comforts as little as he can be 
got to take, will leave something over as a 
reward to the capitalist who has employed him. 
This doctrine of the sole aim of manufacture 
(or indeed of life) being the profit of the capital- 
ist and the occupation of the workman, is held, 
I say by almost everyone ; its corollary is, that 
labour is necessarily unlimited, and that to 
attempt to limit it is not so much foolish as 
wicked, whatever misery may be caused tw the 
community by the manufacture and sale of the 
wares made. 

It is this superstition of commerce being an 
end in itself, of man made for commerce, not 
coiuumerce for man, of which art has sickened ; 
not of the accidental appliances which that 
superstition when put in practice has brought 
to its aid; machines and railways and the like, 
which do now verily control us all, might have 
been controlled by us, if we had not been 
resolute to seek ‘profit and occupation’ at the 
cost of establishing for a time that corrupt and 
degrading anarchy which has usurped the name 
of Society. 

It is my business to foster your discontent 
with that anarchy and its visible results; for 
indeed I think it would be an insult to you to 
suppose that you are contented with the state of 
things as they are; contented to see all beauty 
vanish from our beautiful city for instance; 
contented with the squalor of the black country, 
with the hideousness of London, the wen of all 
wens, as Cobbet called it; contented with the 
ugliness and baseness which everywhere sur- 
rounds the life of civilised man; contented, 
lastly, to be living above that unutterable and 
sickening misery of which a few details are 
once again reaching us, as if from some distant 
unhappy country, of which we could scarcely 
expect to hear, but which I tell you is the 
necessary foundation on which our society, our 
anarchy rests. 

ecee e¢ 


Now above all things I want us not to console 
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ourselves by averages for the fact that the 
riches of the rich and the comfort of the well- 
to-do are founded on that terrible mass of un- 
dignified, unrewarded, useless misery, concern- 
ing which we have of late been hearing a little, 
a very little; after all we do know thatis a fact 
and we can only console ourselves by hoping | 
that we may, if we are watchful and diligent 
(which we very seldom are) we may greatly | 
diminish the amount of it. Task you is such a 
hope as that worthy of our boasted civilisation 
with its perfected creeds, its high morality, its | 
sounding political maxims? Will you think it | 
_ monstrous that sume people have conceived | 
another hope, and see before them the ideal of | 
a socicty in which there should be no classes | 
| permanently degraded for the benefit of the | 
Commonweal ? 
For one thing I would have you remember, | 
that this lowest class of utter poverty lies like | 
a gulf before the whole of the working class, | 


x ‘ : . | 
who in spite of all averages live a precarious | 


life; the failure in the game of life which entails | 
‘on arich man an unambitious retirement, and 
| on a well-to-do man a life of dependance and | 
laborious shifts, drags a working man down 
_ into that hell of irredeemable degradation. 
I hope there are but few at least here who can 
' comfort their consciences by saying that the | 
_ working class bring this degradation on them- 
_ selves by their own unthrift and reckless- 
ness. Some do no doubt; stoic philosophers of 
the higher type not being much commoner 
| among day labourers than among the well-to-do 
| and rich; but we know very well how sorely 
_ the mass of the poor strive, practising sucli | 
| thrift as is in itself a degradation to man, in 
whose very nature it is to love mirth and pleas- | 
| ure, and how in spite of all that they fall into | 
the gulf. What! are we going to deny that 
when we see all round us in our own class cases | 
_ of men failing in life by no fault of their own ? | 
' may many of the failures worthier and more | 
useful than those that succeed : as might indeed | 
be looked for in the state of war, which we call 
| the system of unlimited competition, where the | 
best campaigning luggage aman can carry isa | 
hard heart and no scruples. 





For indeed the fulfillment of that liberal ideal | 
of the reform of our present system into a state | 


of moderate class supremacy is impossible be- 
cause that system is after all nothing but a 
continuous implacable war ; the war once ended 
and commerce, a8 we now understand the word, 
comes to an end, and the mountains of wares 
which are either useless in themselves or only 
useful to slaves and slave-owners are no longer 
made, and once again art will be used to deter- 
mine what things are useful and what useless 
to be made; since nothing should be made 
which does not give pleasure to the maker and 


the user, and that pleasure of making must | 


produce art in the hands of the workman; so 


will art be used to discriminate between the | 


waste and the usefulness of labour; whereas at 
present the waste of labour is, as I have said 
above, a matter never considered at all ; so long 


as a man toils he is supposed to be useful, no | 


| inatter what he toils at. 
I tell you the very essence of competitive 
' commerce is waste ; tle waste that comes of the 
anarchy of war. Do not be deceived by the 
"outside appearance of order in our plutocratic 
society. It fares with it as it does with the older 
forms of war, that there is an outside look of 
quite wonderful order about it; how neat and 
comforting the steady march of the regiment ; 
how quiet and respectable the sergeants look ; 
how clean the polished cannon ; neat as a new 


| of adjutant and sergeant as innocent looking 
as may be; nay, the very orders for destruction 
and plunder are given with a quiet precision 
| which seems the very token of a good con- 
science; this is the mask that lies before the 


men, the desolate home. 
of the order and sobriety which is the face 
which civilised soldiering turns towards us 





stay-at-homes, we have been told often and elo- | 
° | 
quently enough to consider ; often enough we | 


have been shown the wrong side of the glories 
of war, nor can we be shown it too often or too 
eloquently ; yet, I say, even such a mask is 
worn by competitive commerce, with its respect- 


able, prim order, its talk of peace and the | 
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pin are the the storehouses of murder ; the books | 


ruined cornfield and the burning cottage, the | 
| mangled bodies, the untimely death of worthy | 
All this, the results , 
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blessings of intercommunication of countries 
and the like; and all the while its whole energy, 
its whole organised precision is employed im 
one thing, the wrenching the means of living 
from others ; while outside that everything must 

do as it may, whoever is the worse or the better 

for it; like the war of fire and steel, all other 

aims must be crushed out before that one olyect ; 

worse than the older war in one respect at least, 

that whereas that was intermittent, this is con- 

tinuous and unresting, and its leaders and cap- 

tains are never tired of declaring that it must 

last as long as the world, and is the end all and 

be all of the creation of man and of his home ; 

of such the words are said :— 

For them alone do seethe 

A thousand men in troubles wide and dark ; 

Half ignorant they turn an easy wheel 

That sets sharp racks at work to pinch and peel. 

What can overthrow this terrible organisation 
so strong in itself, so rooted in the self-interest, 
stupidity, and cowardice of strenuous, narrow- 
minded men ? So strong in itself and so much 
fortified against attack by the surrounding 
anarchy which it has bred ? 

Nothing, but discontent with that anarchy 
and an order which in its turn will arise from 
it, nay, is arising from it, an order once a part 
of the internal organisation of that which it is 
doomed to destroy. 

For the fuller development of industrialism 
from the ancient crafts through the workshop 
system into the system of the factory and 
machine, while it has taken from the workmen 
all pleasure in their labour or hope of distinction 
or excellence in it, has welded them into a great 
class, and has by its very oppression and com- 
pulsion of the monotony of life driven them into 
feeling the solidarity of their interests and the 
antagonism of those interests to those of the 
capitalist class: they are all through civilisation 
feeling the necessity of their rising as a class. 
As I have said, it is impossible for them to 
coalesce with the middle class to produce the 
universal reign of moderate bourgeois society 
which some have dreamed of ; because however 
many of them rise out of their class, these be- 
come at once part of the middle class, owners 
of capital, even though it be in a small way, 
and exploiters of labour ; and there is still left 
behind a lower class which in its own turn drags 
down to it the unsuecessful in the struyele; a 
process which is being accelerated in these 
latter days by the rapid growth of the great 
factories and stores which are extinguishing the 
remains of the small workshops served by men 
who may hope to become small masters, and 
also the smaller of the tradesmen class ; thus 


| then, feeling that it is impossible for them to 


rise as a Class while competition, naturally, and 
asa necessity for its existence, keeps them down, 
they have begun to look to assuciation as their 
natural tendency, just as Competition is of the 
capitalists; in them the hope has arisen, if 
nowhere else, of finally making an end of class 
degradation. 

I know there are some to whom this possibil- 
ity of the getting rid of class degradation may 
come, not as a hope, but as a fear; these may 
comfort themselves by thinking that this Social- 
ist matter isa hollow scare, in England at least ; 
that the proletariat have no hope, and therefore 
will lie quiet in this country, where the rapid 
and nearly complete development of commer- 

| clalism has crushed the power of combination 
out of the lower classes ; where the very com- 
binations, the Trades Unions, founded for the 
advancement of the working class asa class. have 
already become conservative and obstructive 
hodies, wielded by the middle-class politicians 
| for party purposes ; where the proportion of the 
town and manufacturing districts to the country 
| is so great that the inhabitants, no longer re- 
cruited by the peasantry, but become townsmen 
bred of townsmen, are yearly deteriorating in 
pyhsique; where lastly education is so backward. 
It may be that in England the mass of the 
working class has no hope ; that it will not be 
| bard to keep them down for a while— possibly 
_ along while. The hope that this may be so 
I will say plainly is a dastard’s hope, for it is 
founded on the chance of their degradation. — | 
say such an expectation is that of slave- holders 
or the hangers-on of slave-holders. 1] beheve, 
however, that hope is growing among the work- 
ing class even in Iengvand ; at any rate you may 
be sure of one thing, that there is at least dis- 


| 
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content. Can any of us doubt that, since there 
is unjust suffering; or which of us would be 
contented with 10s. a week to keep our house- 
holds with. or to dwell in unutterable filth and 
have to pay the price of good lodging for it ? 
Do vou doubt that, if we had any time for it 
amidst our struggle to live, we should look into 
the title of those who kept us there, themselves 
rich and comfortable, under the pretext that it 
was necessary to society ? 
6 ¢ ¢ @ @ 

Remember we have but one weapon against 
that terrible organisation of selfishness which we 
attack, and that weapon is Union. Yes, and it 
should be obvious union which we can be con- 
scious of,as we mix with others who are hostile or 
indifferent to the cause ; organised brotherhood 
is that which must break the spell of anarchical 
Plutocracy. One man with an idea in his head 
is in danger of being considered a madman; two 
men with the same idea in common may be 
foolish, but can hardly be mad ; ten men shar- 
ing an idea begin toact ; a hundred draw atten- 
tion as fanatics, a thousand and society begins 
to tremble, a hundred thousand and there is 
war abroad, and the cause has victories tangible 
and real—and why only a hundred thousand ? 


Why not a hundred nfillion and peace upon | 


earth ? 
we wh lave to answer that question. 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W.° Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Laburnam House, 134, High Street, Batter- 
sea, S.W. Club open every evening. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 


EAST HAM.—W. Gifford, Sec., 31, Maryland Square, 


Stratford. Branch meets Mondays at 7.30 at | 


447, Ka‘hcrine Rd., Forest Gate. 


EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 


FULHAM.—E. Waller, Secretary, 45, Warple Way, 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets June 3 and 
alternate Mondavs at 8 at Ingram’s Coffee 
Tavern, Fulham Cross. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Fri. at 8.30 at 79, Grove 
Rd., Holloway. Communications to the Sec. 


PADDINGTON.—Communications to J. H. Halls, 66, 
Fifth Av., Queen’s Park, W. Branch meets 
every Wednesday, 8.30 p.m., at Harley’s Cof- 
fee Tavern (foot of Lock Bridge), Harrow Rd. 


PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Wed. at 8.30 


communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 39, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Mondays at 8 at Club. 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road, 
Tooting, S.W. Branch meets every Wed. 
at 8 p.m. at Gorringe Dining Rooms, Gor- 
ringe Park Parade, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—T. Lobb, Sec. Branch meets Mon. 8 
at p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tavern, High Rd. 

WATFORD.—T. Wilkins, Sec., 4, Marlborough Rd., 
Branch meets alternate Fridays at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.-<Branch meets Mondays 7.30, followed 
at 8.30 by discussion, at 447, Katherine Road, 
Forest Gate. 

WOOD GREEN.—H. Crump, Secretary, 39, Hermit- 
age Road, Harringay, N. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Mondays at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green. 

WOOLWICH & PLUMSTEAD.—A. E. Rance, Sec., 
44, Brookdene Rd., Plumstead. Branch meets 
on 2nd and 4th Wednesdays in month at 80, 
Conway Road, Plumstead. 


INFORMATION 
concerning the Party can be obtained of the following 


BRADFORD (Yorks).—Ben Wilde, 78, Godwin St. 


{ LIVERPOOL.—J. M. O. Sullivan, 4, Laburnam 


Grove, Litherland. 
Street, 


Swinton, Nr. Manchester. 


TO NEWSAGENTS. 
“The Socialist Standard” and all other 
blications of The Socialist Party of 
reat Britain are supplied td the trade 
by Henderson’s, 16, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 
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8th. 
J. Fitzgerald 
= T. A. Jackson 
Clapham Common 3.30 J. Fitzgerald 
Finsbury Park 3.30 A. Anderson 
Fulham, op'site SalisburyHotel 7.30 E. Fairbrother 
Ilford, Roden Street 80 R. H. Kent 
Jolly Butchers’ Hill 11.30 J. Crump 
Manor Park Broadway 11.30 J. Kent 
Paddington. Prince of Wales 11.30) F.C. Watts 
Plaistow, op site Abbey Arms 11.30 F. E. Dawkins 
Tooting Broadway 7.30 J. McManus 
Tottentam, West Green Cor. A. Anderson 
H. Newman 


9th. 
J. Kent 
4th. 


J. Fitzgerald. 
Fairbrother 


5th. 


SUNDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince's Head 11.30 


7.30 


MONDAYS. 
Ilford, Roden St. 


WEDNESDAYS. 
Highbury Corner 
Walham Green Broadway 8: E. 
THURSDAYS. 


North Kensington, corner of 
Golborne & Bevington Rds 
Tottenham, St. Anns Road 
FRIDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince's Head 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Tooting Broadway 


T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
6th. 

T. A. Jackson 
F.C. Watts 
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15th. 
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J. Fitzgerald 
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J. Fitzgerald 


16th. 
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F. C. Watts 
A. Anderson 


13th. 
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J. H. Halls 
J. McManus 


22nd. 
T. A. Jackson 
H. Newman 
T. A. Jackson 
J. Crump 
F. C. Watts 
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} Fitzgerald 


A. 

J. Fitzgerald 

T. W. Allen 

A. Anderson 
23rd. 

W. A. Cole 
18th. 

J. Fitzgerald 

T. A. Jackson 


19th. 


T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
20th. 
T. A. Jackson 
F. C. Watts 
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29th. 
J. McManus 
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R. H. Kent 

. Kent 
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J. Kent 
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30th. 

H. C. Phillips 
25th. 

F. E. Dawkins 

T. W. Allen 

26th. 


F. C. Watts 

A. Anderson 
27th. 

E. Fairbrother 


T. W. Allen 
P. Dumenil 
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SOGIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. | SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evoluticn the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. , 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and _ politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 

| the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 

| the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

Tue Sociauist Party or Great Britatny, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 

| mined to wage war against all other political 
| parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
| capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
| working-class of this country to muster under 
| its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
| may be wrought to the system which deprives 
i them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


— 
To the Secretary, 

| Branch, 8.P.G.B. 

I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 


principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Address 
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THE KIRKDALE BYE-ELECTION. 


AppEAcs to “ Socialists ” to close 

Blatchford yp their ranks and help in every 
Eats his possible way to return Mr. J. 
Words. Hill to Parliament are falling fast 
and furious and the usual reasons 

are being advanced by those whose policy is 
changed as often as is demanded by the necess- 
ity to maintain the circulation of their news- 


papers, secure the attendance of the public in | 
large numbers at their meetings or to bring | 


themselves into prominence as “leaders” of the 
working class. Mr. Robert Blatchford, who for 
weeks in the columns of the Clarion has been 
explaining “ Why the Labour Party is no good,” 
now urges all, Socialists and Labour men alike, 
to help to swell theranks of the “useless” Labour 
Party by returning a candidate who will be as 


useless as the best of them. In the Clarion | 


Election Supplement Mr. Blatchford eats his own 
words and declares that “the workers need a 
strong and United Labour Party ”’ because “two 
ominous words, ‘Conscription’ and ‘Protection’ 
are being freely bandied about, and attacks, 
open or covert, are being made upon Trade 
Unionism and Education,” and further, “ The 


Liberal Party may be a better Party than the 
Tory Party, but the best Party for Labour is a | 
Labour Party.” And this whilst the ink is | 
hardly dry on his utterances on the failure of | 
the Labour Party and his declarations that only | 


a Socialist Party will do! But then, Robert 


romances. 


Position. in Justice and elsewhere, has been 


zalist party, but like Blatchford and others, is 


not honest enough to admit that it exists in The | 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. Hill should be | 


helped because he “ is not only the secretary of 
a strong and well-organised trade union (!) but 


a good Socialist who has advocated his principles | 


for years.” But, Hartley adds, “ Even if he were 


not a Socialist, but only a Trade Unionist who | 
would stand firm on the principle of independ- | 
ence in political action, he would be better than | 
the best candidate who could be selected as | 


either Liberal or Tory.’’ We hope our friends 
who tell us they believe in our policy of hostility 
to all other parties, but who remain in the 
S.D.F. because they also believe that to be an 
uncompromising Socialist organisation, will note 
its willingness to support non-Socialists and 
even anti-Socialists under the conditions stated 
by Mr. Hartley. 
Mr. Hartley says also that the 
The Liberals find the Tory candidate so 
Liberal acceptable that there is to be no 
Attitade. Liberal candidate, but on the other 


hand, it may be that the Liberals | 
find Mr. Hill so acceptable that they prefer to | 
leave the field open to him. After all, if at the | 
General Election they were willing to assist | 


“independent” candidates like Mr. Ramsay 
McDonald, Mr. 'T. F. Richards, Mr. Jas. Parker 
Mr. G. J. Wardle and others into the House of 
Commons, why should they fight the Labour 
candidate now that they have discovered how 
“sensible, respectableand adaptable” the Labour 
members are? As the Daily News admitted, 
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. | teach his child his own faith. 
Edward Hartley, too, calls us | 
The S.D.F. “To Arms! To Arms!” He also, | 


-—-—-— :0: 


when commenting on Mr. Cill’s address at the 
Trade Union Congress “no Liberal who is in 
earnest about his creed . can do anything 
but rejoice in the strength of a party at once so 
sincere and so reasonable.” And*judging by his 
election address, no Liberal need fear the return 
of Mr. John Hill for the Kirkdale division. (Since 
the above was written the Kirkdale Liberal 
Divsional Council have passed a resolution urg- 
ing the Liberal electors to vote for Mr. Hill.) 
The Labour Leader prints certain 
Mr. Hill's portions of Mr. Hill’s election ad- 
Program, (ress, and even from these it can 
be seen how far he is in conflict 
with the programs of the S.D.F. and the LLP. 
Amongst other things Mr. Hill says :— 


ALIENS’ BILL. 

I deeply regret that through lack of employ- 
ment at home British Workers are forced to go to 
other countries as ‘‘ Blacklegs,” or stay at home 
and starve. I am in favour of a Bill to give 
Protection to British Workers by the prohibition 
of Aliens being imported to take the place of 
men on strike, or to undercut or displace British 
Workers. 

EDUCATION. 

As a Nonconformist, I believe in simple Bible 
stuly—the Bible is still my best book: at the 
same time, Bible lessons should only be given 


: : ) ert to children at their parents’ desire, as every 
Blatchford is a journalist and also writes 


parent should have the fullest opportunity to 
I believe that 
religion thrives best and retains its sincerity 
without State interference. 


OM p ANC 
asserting the necessity fora Soc- | TEMPERANCE. 


As a total abstainer, I am in favour of the 
people of every town or parish having the ful- 
lest direct veto on the renewal of old licences 
or the granting of new ones. The common 
people ought to have the right to say whether 
or not temptation shall be beside their homes 
and amongst their children. 


FRANCHISE. 


I am in favour of Adult Suffrage. Meantime, 
I would support the agitation for the extension 


of the franchise to women on the same basis as | 
| 


it now is, or may be, extended to men. I also 
favour the Bill giving married women the right 
to vote on their hushand’s qualifications. 
IN CONCLUSION. 

As I am opposed to the present commercial 
system of production for profit, | would advo- 
cate in Parliament the Nationalisation of the 


' production, distribution, and exchange of the 


common necessities of life. The enormous and 
ever increasing trade and wealth of the country 


is only tending to make the poor poorer, and 


rich richer and creating a luxurious, idle class 
on the one hand, and a starving unemployed 
class on the other. It is only by a more scien- 
tific system of society, a more just division of 
the products of labour, « system based on the 
ethies of Christ's teaching and work, that the 
workers shall be emancipated. 

And it is on utterances such as these that the 
Clarion, the S.D.F., the LL.P., and the Trade 
Unions unite! 
against them in regard w political action. 


Such uty proves our case 
i | 


{[Monruiy, One Penny 


So far as we know Mr. Hill 
Mr. Hill's is the first “Labour” candi- 
Hotch Potch. date to advocate the exclusion 
of aliens, and to adopt the 
Tariff Reformers’ position that the low wages 
and lack of employment of the working class 
hereare due to the admission of aliens. Evidently 
Mr. Hill is one of the “working-men ‘Tariff 
Reform missionaries” that Mr. (. Arthur Pear- 
son threatens shall take the field against Social- 
ism. The paragraph concerning * Education” 
conflicts with the resolution of the Trade Union 
Congress, the program of the S.1).F. and the 
I.L.P., and again typifies the latitude allowed 
to ‘‘ Labour” candidates for vote catching pur- 
poses, and proves conclusively how the S.D.F. 
and the I.L.P. will ignore their own programs 
in order to be “in the swim.” Both these two 
bodies, also, are pledged to public ownership 
and control of the drink trallic, a ‘‘ reform” 
which Mr. Hill does not support. His reference 
to “the common people” is an insult to the 
working class, and his plea for a more just 
division of the products of labour is un admis- 
sion that the present system is just and all Mr. 
Hill wants is to make it more so! 


There is only one course for the 
workers of Kirkdale to adopt, al- 
though the result will be announced 
before these lines are in print,—Ab- 
stain from voting. A candidate who 
will pander to all sections, as Mr. Hill, with the 
support of the S.D.F., the I.L.P., and the 
Clarion, is doing, proving thereby that he holds 
to no guiding principle beyond the personal 
desire to add the much coveted letters M.P. 
to his name, or, if we acquit him of this, show- 
ing conclusively that he does not comprehend 
the working-class position, is worse than useless 


The 
Only 
Way. 


‘ to his class, and can only fall a victim, as the 


others have done, to the flattery and the hospi- 
tality of the master-class representatives. ‘l'o 
serve the working class a candidate must stand 
as a rebel, be prepared to act as a rebel if 
elected, and to take all the consequences of such 
action. Prating about ‘‘a system based on the 
ethics of Christ’s teaching and work *’ after two 
thousand years of wars, barbarities, faction 
fights and other loving pleasantries which 
Christ’s followers indulge in, may be a good 
eard to play in Liverpool and the appeal no 
doubt goes straight to the heart of atheists like 
Robert Blatchford, and the leaders of the S.DLF. 
and the [.L.P. But neither by looking up to 
Christs nor down to devils, neither by appeal- 
ing to politicians nor by relying upon “leaders” 
will the workers secure their emancipation. 
Only by realising that they are slaves, that there 
is no hope for them while Capitalism exists, 
that their emancipation can only be secured by 
abolishing, not palliating, the capitalist system 
and by organising themselves to take for them- 
selves possession and control of a!l the means of 
producing and distributing wealth, will their 
historic mission be fulfilled. As voting for Mr. 
Hill would not assist them, but make the exist- 
ing confusion worse confounded, we trust that 
the result will show that large numbers of the 
workers of Kirkdale have declined to vote for 


(Continued on page PEL) 
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MARK OR MALTHUS 


——:0:-— — 


Tae demand for an ‘eight hours’ day for all 
workers" by the enthusiastic young man whose 
estimate of the relative value of broken-bottles 
and bullets as missil -s appears to be in need of 


8 me revision, led us toa study of J. M. Robert- : 


son's “The Might Hours (Qnestion.” 

The member for Tyneside shows the useless- 
ness of this particular “ palliitive” by a search- 
ing analysis of its effect in case of “ particular 
legislation” in that direction. He simply “ wipes 
the floor” with such ‘ Socialist”? opponents as 


Webb, Shaw, and S.D.F. Joues. His position | 


may be summed up by the following quotations: 
“They (Messrs. Webb & Co.) have undertaken 


to provide a manual of fact and theory for the poli- , 


ticians and labour leaders who have to deal with the 
question, Their only bias is the bias of sociological 
inclination, Yet their altruistic bias is quite as tatal 
in science as a mercenary one would have been inas- 
much as it is even more likely to blind and mislead. 


Geneiosity ana nobility of feeling will not suffice to | 


decide the matter for those of us who feel that half 
the miseries. of lite spring from action undertaken 
froin motives either benevolent or genial. . . . 
Mr. Webb 1s sensitive about the ungenerousness of 
pointing out to the working-men that they are mis- 


taken, but he seems to have no misgiving about | 


leading thousands of them to the bitterest disappoint- 
ment. - 


Waiving the question as to what is meant 


precisely by “sociological inclination,” mem- | 
bers of ‘The Socialist Party of Great Britain will | 
heartily concur in the foregoing: indeed, one | 


might use the words as a text when combating 
the fluffy sentimentalities of the LL.P’er who 
derives liis ** economics” from the New ‘Testa- 
ment (with profuse apologies to tle Old), or the 
perfervid oratry of the average S.D.F’er on the 
question of “ free maintenance,” who, like Dick 
Dauntless in “ ltuddygore,” argues that it must 


be right so long “as your ‘eart be your coin- | 


pass” in so far as ‘“‘this ere ’eart of mine's a 
dictatin’ to me like anythink.” 

But clearly as tobertson sees the futility of the 
legalised restriction of hours (and, incidentally, 
of other palliatives); although from his own 
historical and sociological works the fact of the 


“class struygle"’ might be deduced: while | 
: y: ° | 
“economic causation” is the master-key by which 


he unlocks the mystery of the rapid spread of 
early Christianity ; he fails to follow bis own 
clues, aud, obsessed by one idea (Neo-Malthus- 
janism), proposes counter palliatives, which 
while they might lighten the burdens of a class 


doomed to remain in slavery for all time, are | 
for exportation along roads lined with the starv- 


grotesquely beside the mark to those genuine 


Socialists with whose principles, apparently, the | 


learned member bas yet to become acquainted, 


Socialists who believe with him that ‘‘ the one | 


hope lies in the good sense of the more thought- 
ful workers, who ought to be the means of guid- 
ing aright the rest, they themselves listening to 


economic reason rather than tothe blind impulse | 
which attacks the symptom instead of the cause.” | 

But here, oddly enough, our author, whoelse- 
where rightly insists upon the vital importance | 
of verification of prenises, takes for granted | 
what is obviously his main contention, namely : | 
that the cause of poverty is overpopulation. In | 


a book of 150 pages, there is not a line directly 


devoted to the proof of what he regards as the | 
“essence’’ of Malthusian teaching, viz: “‘ Popu- | 
lation tends to increase in an excessive ratio to | 


which, to say the least, in a book which 


” 


food” 
is practically a plea for ‘‘ Neo-Malthusianism 
— is acurious slip. His ludicrously easy task of 
exposing the absurdities of the Fabians does 


not justify him in the belief that be has exposed | 


the errors of what he is pleased to call ‘a crude 


Marxian economics,” still less does the fact that | 


Gronlund made an error in his statement as to 
the debated question of the number of Malthus’ 
children, or that ‘om Mann gravely assures the 
worker that the lessened hours of labour will 
benefit both the proletarian and capitalist, 
justify him in the belief that he has established 
the truth of the precious “law,” which “holds 
good no matter what be the efficiency or equality 
of the distribution of wealth.” In the terms of 
his own main contention, having regard to the 
implied object of the book, (chapter 13 is called 
the “ Population crux,”) J. M. Roberston’s ‘The 
Eight Hours Question” must be regarded as a 
literary miscarriage, asplendid warning to Guy 
and Guenn in the avoidance of a nun seguitur, 
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a striking example of the truth of the ever-re- 
_ curring fact that scholarship, literary ability 


and even genuine sympathy with the worker, 


are absolutely no guarantee that the real issue | 
for the worker can be more than glimpsed. The © 
exhibition of possibly the most brainy man the | 
Liberals can claim placing himself upon the | 


level of palliative-mongering “ Labour-leaders”’ 
and middle-class bureaucrats, whose fallacies 


le deplores, and whose antics he must despise, | 


gives one “furiously to think.” It becomes 
increasingly right, meet, and our bounden duty, 
at all times, and in all places, to strenuously 
oppose those who, whether by reason of mental 
obfuscation, or by reason of deliberate attempt | 
to confuse the worker for their own ends —the 
two reasons merge only too easily in the | 
leader” —have inscribed ‘‘Socialism” on their 
banner, and are acting falsely to the grandly 
simple principles involved in that faith. 

Lack of space forbids more than a cursory | 
examination of the proposition that poverty is 
caused mainly by “overpopulation.” J. M. 
Robertson, ashamed, apparently, of the crudely 


| absurd proposition first enunciated by Malthus, 


viz., that population tends a double itself in 
geometrical progression, whilst subsistence can 
vuly be made to inerease in arithmetical pro- 
gression, contents himself with saying that 
‘Population tends to increase in an excessive 
ratio to food.” Now, it is evident that, put into 
its very simplest form, this must mean: the 
more food (“warmth and clothing” is somewhat 
illicitly sisuggled in later on) available, the 
greater the birti-rate. Yet, on his own showing, 
the * upper” classes tend to reproduce less, and 
lere the “ food supply ” is adequate, not to say | 
excessive. Woes Robertson maintain that this les. | 
seued rate is due to the adoption of Neo-Malthus- 
ian teachings ? Girant even that such principles | 
have been adopted, is it not flying in the face of | 
all logical procedure, to assume that this les- 
sened birth-rate is due only to the operation of 
that circumstance. Further, in ancient Greece 
and Rome, is it not a fact that the ‘lower 
orders” tended to increase at a faster rate than 
the “upper” classes? Were there Malthusians | 
ten ? Was abortion and infanticide practised 
nore by the patrician than by the proletarian, | 
by the “citizen” than by the helot ? 

In all seriousness, one asks: Is there not 
sufficient food, or is itonly the purchasing power | 
to obtain food which the English wage-slave, | 
tie Indian ryot, the Irish peasant lacks? ‘When | 
her*‘population was at its highest Ireland was a 
fvuod-exporting country. Even during the fam- 
ine, grain, meat, butter, and cheese were carted | 


ing, and past trenches into which the dead were | 
piled.” Had that food been available, possibly, | 
Robertson may retort, there would have been 
more reproduction and more want. On which 
very point one seeks in vain for anything ap- | 
proaching a proof, and is fobbed off with such | 
gratuitious assertions as “ With such general | 
distribution of wealth as we all wish for, popu- | 
lation would easily double in 20 years unless the | 
lesson of prudential restraint be learned step , 
for step with the improvement.” | 

It is curious that it does not occur to the 
minds of Neo-Malthusians that there is another 
alternative worth considering, viz., that poverty 
causes overpopulation. The development of this 
point would result in lengthening an already | 
over-long article. Perhaps the Editor will allow 
the point to be considered on another occasion. 
I content myself at present with pointing out | 
that the lowly organisms which haunt the blood 
of man, and try deadly conclusions with the | 
friendly phogocyte multiply in a way that the | 
worthy Malthus would have called “very strik- | 
ing,” and that, deprived of nourishment, several | 
of the one-celled plants and animals protest by | 
retiring into semi-privacy fora while, and then | 
forming themselves into mere reproducing agents, 
one organism giving rise to innumerable “spores.” 
‘‘Neo”’ Malthusianism will hardly touch these | 
degenerate beings. 

Of course, the Socialist is well aware that the | 
big fringe of unemployed tends ever more and 
more to aid the employer in beating down 
labour to a mere subsistence-wage, but he is 
also aware that this is because the worker, 
under our present system, is a merecommodity, 
a curious piece of mechanism differing only from 
the machine it minds in its power of producing 
surplus-value, in handing over to its owner the 
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handsome difference between its own cost of 
subsistence and the value of the commodities 
its labours have brought into being. 

It is the duty of The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain to tell the workers in general, and the 
Malthusians in particular : 

(1) Whatever temporary good may accrue to 
a few individual workers from the adoption of 
their principles, no permanent benefits can 
possibly be gained by the working class as a 
whole. 

(2) This particular palliative, along with its 
bosom friends Total Abstinence, Thrift, Clean 
Boots, Brushed Hair, and the New Theology 
will be preached to you by all sorts and 


_ conditions of men. The S.P. of G.B. will be 


at the old stand, giving a hand to Economic 


| Pressure, who will not too genfly, but firmly, 


persuade you that Socialism is your only hope. 
A. ReGinabp. 


THE WASTE OF COMPETITION. 


{From “The Industrial Revolution,” by CHARLES 
BEakb, preface to second edition. | ~ 
0:0———_ 
Wnuie admitting that our present malaj ustments 
are the outcome of the “‘social form of production 
and the individual form of appropriation and 
exchange,” I contend that this system wastes 
more wealth than it contributes to landlords, 
capitalists and money lenders. The statistics are 
not at present forthcoming to prove this state- 
ment, but a few fignres will illustrate my point. 

Mr. Edson Bradey, vice-president of the Dis- 
tillery Company of America, recently estimated 
that between producer and consumer 40,000,000 
dollars were annually lost mostly in com- 
petitive attempts to secure trade. Upon the 
combination of the competitors of the dis- 
tilling business’ 300 travelling salesmen were 
discharged, and a saving of 1,000,000 dollars 
effected in this one department of enterprise. 
The American Wire and Steel Company, 
formed of competing concerns, dismissed 200 
salesmen who had been engaged in “ heckling” 
customers. It is stated that 3,000 salesmen lost 
their positions through the formation of the 
American Tobacco Co., and that the Continental 
Tobacco Co. discharged 350 travellers in one 
day. The (1900) Report of the American Trav- 
ellers’ Protective Association stated that prob- 
ably 350,000 travelling men had lost their 
positions through the workings of monopolies 
and trusts, and estimated that the latter saved 
6,000,000 dollars daily by limiting advertising 
and concentrating industries. 

‘The recent American Combination of Laundry 
Machine-makers discharged 30 per cent. of the 
employees as unnecessary to the production of 
all the machines demanded in the market, and 


_ effected a saving of 750,000 dollars annually 


in working expenses. Mr. Gates of the Wire 
and Steel Co. stated that his concern saved 
500,000 dollars yearly in “cross freights” 
through combination and organisation of ship- 
ping. A prominent railway manager in the 
United States estimates that 200,000,000 dollars 
would be saved annually if all railwags were 
worked from one centre. Professor Ely says : 
“Tt is useless to attempt any precise estimate, 
but it may not be an extravagant estimate if we 
claim that the loss due to competition in the 
railway business in the United States from the 
beginning of our railway history to the present 
time has been sufficient to furnish all the people 
of the United States with comfortable dwellings, 
provided all the houses now in the United 
States should be destroyed.” To read this 
statement with the recent “ Report on Tenement 
conditions in Chicago” is enough to rouse the 
most indifferent. The annual waste on railways, 
advertising and telegraplis in the United States 
is estimated at 698,000,000 dollars while the 
waste on separate railway management in Eng- 
land is set at £30,000,000 yearly. 

It is calculated that there are in London two 
and a half times as many shops as are necessary 
for convenient and efficient distribution. 

Business men struggling with one another 
waste an enormous amount of wealth, and cap- 
italists and workmen fighting each other waste 
a great deal in addition. For example, in 1897- 
98 25,636,000 working days were lost throug. 
labour disputes arising out of the inevital 
antagonism existing in the modern industri:| 
system. 
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THE PROLETARIAT 


(The Working Class). 
By KARL KAUTSKY. 


Specially translated for The Socialist Party of Great Britain and approved by 
the Author. 
:0:- —— 
2. WAGES. 

Wages cannot be so high as to make it impossible for the capitalist 
to carry on his business and to live from it. For under these circum- 
stances it would be more advantageous for the capitalist to give up 
business altogether. Hence the wages of the worker can never rise high 
enough to equal the value of his product. They must always leave a 
margin, a surplus value, for only the prospect of this margin induces 
the capitalist to buy labour-power. Thus in capitalist society wages can 
never rise so high that the exploitation of the worker comes to an end. 

But the margin, the surplus value, is greater than is generally 
supposed. It consists not only of the profit of the manufacturer, but 
also much that is reckoned as cost of production and sale, viz., ground 
rent, interest on invested capital, discount for the merchant who 
disposes of the goods produced by the industrialist, taxes, rates, etc. | 
All this comes out of the surplus value which the product of the worker 
yields above his wages. This margin must consequently be considerable 
if an undertaking is to prove profitable. Wages can, therefore, never 
rise sufficiently high to enable the worker to receive in his wages any- 
thing approaching the value he has created. The capitalist wage system 
means under all circumstances exploitation of the worker. It is impos- 
sible to abolish exploitation so long as that system exists, and even where 
high wages are being paid the exploitation of the worker must be 
extensive. ; ; ; 

But wages hardly ever reach the highest possible point, more often, 
however, they fall to the very lowest. That point is reached when the 
wages of the worker cease to purchase his very necessaries of life. If 
the worker not only starves but starves quickly, his work ceases 
altogether. 

Between these two limits wages fluctuate, becoming lower as the 
customary wants of life of the workers decrease, as the supply of 
labour-power in the labour market increases, and as the power of 
resistance on the part of the workers decreases. 

Generally wages must, of course, be high enough to keep the 
worker in a fit state to work, or better said, wages must be so high as 
to ensure to the capitalist the measure of labour-power needed by him. 
Wages must hence be high enough to make it possible for the worker 
not only to maintain himself in a fit state to work but also to reproduce 
children fit to work. 

The economic development shows the tendency—so favourable to 
the capitalist—of reducing the cost of maintenance of the workers and 
of thereby decreasing wages. a 

Skill and strength were in times gone by indispensable to the 
worker. The period of apprenticeship of the handicraftsman was a very 
long one, and the cost of his maintenance was considerable. Progress 
in the division of labour and in machine construction caused special 
skill and strength in production to become superfluous. This progress 
makes it possible to replace skilled by unskilled—that is cheaper-- 
labour-power ; it makes it also possible to replace the labour of men by 
that of weak women, and even children. Even in manufacture this tend- 
ency was perceptible; but only with the introduction of machinery 
begins wholesale exploitation of women and of children of tender age, 
exploitation of the most helpless of the helpless who fall victims to 
revolting ill-treatment and spoliation. Here we get acquainted with a 
new characteristic of the machine in the hands of Capital. 

The wage-worker who did not belong to the family of the employer 
bad originally to receive in his wages not only the cost of his own main- 
tenance but also that of his family if he were to be in a position to 
reproduce his species, to regenerate his labour-power. WV ithout this 
reproduction of labour-power the heirs of the capitalist would find no 
proletariat to exploit. But if the wife, and, from early childhood, also 
the children of the worker are in a position to provide for themselves, 
the wages of the male worker can almost entirely be reduced to the cost 
of maintenance of his own person without the slightest danger to the 
reproduction of labour-power. And the labour of women and children 
has the further advantage of their being less capable of resistance than 
men. Moreover, through their entering the ranks of labour the supply 
of labour-power in the labour market is tremendously increased. 

‘The labour of women and children does not only lower the cost of 
maintaining the worker, it reduces also his power of resistance and 
increases the supply of labour-power— in short, it has the effect under 
any of these circumstances of causing the wages of the worker to fall. 

3. THE DISSOLUTION OF THE PROLETARIAN FAMILY. 

‘The industrial labour of woman in capitalist society means the 
entire destruction of the worker's family life without substituting a 
higher form of family. ‘The capitalist mode of production, in most cases, 
dves not dissolve the individual working-class household, but it 
deprives it of all its brightness, leaving only its dark side with the 
waste of woman's energy and her exclusion from public life. The 
industrial labour of woman to-day does not mean her relief from house- 
hold duties, it means adding a fresh burden to those she already bears. 
But one cannot serve two masters. ‘The houseliold of the worker goes 
to wreck and ruin if his wife has to assist in earning subsistence for the 
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family ; but what present soc fety puts oi place of the qiactivredial drouse- 
hold and the individual fiaanily as qoserable refuse tiie soup hatelien 


and the day-nursery in which the leavings of the pliysied aid ental 


nourishment of the rich are thrown to the lower clisses 

Socialisnsis accused of auming at the destruction of the family. Well, 
we know that each particular mode of production has its particular form 
of household to which corresponds a particular form of tanuly. We 
do not consider the present form of family to be the last. and expect 
that a new form of Society will also develop a new form of family. But 
such expectation is something altogether different to an endeavour to 
dissolve all family ties. ‘Those who destroy the family who net merely 
want to do, but actually DO destroy it before our eves are not the 
Socialists but the capitalists. Many a slave owner in the past has torn 
husband from wife, parents from children able to work > but capitalist 
methods surpass the abominations of slavery ; they tear the suckling 
from the mother, forcing her to entrust her infant to the care of 
strangers. And a socety m which that occurs daily in hundreds and 
thousands of cases, a society that has specially founded “charitable 
institutions patronised by the ‘nobility * for the purpose of making: it 
easier for the mother to part from her child 
audacity to reproach us with intending to dissolve the family, because 
we are convinced that housebold-work will develop inte a special branch 
of industry, thereby transforming the character of the household and of 
family life. 


such a society has the 


4. PROSTITUTION, 

Besides being reproached with the intention of dissolving the family 
we are accused of aiming atcommunity of women. ‘This reproach is as 
void of foundation as the other. We assert on the contrary that the very 
opposite of community of women, of sexual compulsion and immorality, 
namely, ideal love, will form the basis of all marital relations in the 
Socialist Commonwealth, and such love can generally prevail only in 
such a state of Society. But what do we see to-day 2 The want of 
resistance on the part of women who have hitherto been contined to their 
households and have mostly but a faint conception of public liie and 
the power of organisation — is so great, that the capitalist employer dare 
pay them wages which do not suffice for their sustenance, and incite 
them to prostitution as a means of augmenting their wages. \n increase 
in the industrial employment of women has everywhere the tendency of 
causing an increase in prostitution. In the modern state of the :ear of 
God and pious morals there exist entire “flourishing” branches of 
industry in which the women workers are so badly paid that they would 
have to starve to death were they not to stoop to prostitution. And the 
employers declare that just upon these low wages depends the possibility 
of their successful competition, and that higher wages would ruix them. 

Prostitution is as old as the contradiction between poverty and 
riches. But in ages gone by prostitutes occupied in the social scale a 
position falling between those of beggars and scamps, constituting a 
luxury in which Society could afford to indulge, and the loss of which 
would by no means have endangered the very existence of that suciety. 
To-day it is not only the women of the loafing proletariat but working 
women, who are compelled to sell their bodies fur money. his selling 
of their bodies is no longer only a matter of luxury, no, it las become 
the basis of industrial development. In the capitalist system of pro- 
duction prostitution becomes one of the pillars of Society. The defenders 
of this society themselves practise community of women, tle vice of 
which they accuse us; of course, community with women of the Prole- 
tariat. And this method of community of women has taken root sv 
deeply in present society that its representatives declare prostitution to 
be a necessity. ‘They cannoi conceive that the abolition of the Proletariat 
must mean the abolition of prostituuon, because they cannot possibly 
conceive a society without community of women. 

The community of women of to-day is an invention of the “higher” 
grades of Society, not of the Proletariat. ‘This community of tvomen is 
one of the ways of exploiting the Proletariat. It is not Socialism, but 
its very opposite. 


RIOTOUS LIVING FOR SAILORS. 

Another great reform has been carried out by the Liberal Govern- 
ment. In future the value of the total messing allowance for sailors 
will remain at LOd., but they will have a smaller ration, equivalent to 
6d., and will be allowed to spend the remaining 4d. in lusnries as they 
please. We may now expect them to participate in banquets at 
frequent intervals, just as if they were “ Labour” M_I’s. 


——==19: 


HOW WILL THORNE FOUGHT. 

Addressing the Forest Gate Ratepayers’ Association on September 
2nd, Councillor Duncan Best, of West Ham, declared that Mr. Will 
Thorne, ‘in order to obtain the salary given by the L.LCC., was quite 
willing at the general election to furl the red flag quite willing to tuck 
itaway and appear purely as Labour man.” But Councillor Best is 
late—-we pointed this out long ago. 

:0:——— 


LABOUR MEMBERS SOLD AGAIN. 


Anexample of the extent to which the Government is being * forced ”’ 
by the existence of a‘ powerful Labour party” may be gleaned from 
some notes by J. Ramsay MacDonald in the Belper News of August 
23rd. He claims that the Fair Wages Committee was appointed on the 
initiative of the Labour party. After many months “ pressing” the 
Government and “ negotiating” with them, a Committee was appointed 
consisting of those officials whom the Labour party had accused of 
making the Fair Wages Clause a dead letter. 

What else could he expect? When the Labour members fight the 
Governinent instead of being so anxious to dine and drink expensive 
Wines with its members something different may happen. 
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“Our Wonderful Prosperity.” 


A Board of Trade return issued in support of 
Free ‘l'rade and giving figures showing the 
phenomenal amount of wealth that is created by 
those who do not enjoy it, was recently seized 
upon by the Daily Chronicle in an endeavour 
to convince the working man that he is prosper- 
ous. The figures, however, to the seeing eve 
show how fundamental is the great class antag- 
onism ; and although the “national wealth” is 
spoken of and the amount per head calculated, 
it is seen that there are not one but two nations 
~-those who live by labour and those who live 
upon those who labour—and that the hirelings 
who live by labour stand without the pale of 
this wonderful prosperity. 

In reviewing the figures the Daily Chronicle 
did not refer to the significant increase in 
pauperism, lunacy, degeneration and unem- 
ployment that has been apparent during the 
past decade. It referred, it is true, to the fact 
that the cost of pauperism had nearly doubled 
since 1861, but tried to minimise this by stat- 
ing that the proportion of paupers had de- 
creased from 364 per 1,000 in 1861 to 249 per 
1,000 in 1906. These figures, however, by no 
means show that the conditions of the working 
class have improved even compared with such 
an unfavourable period as 1861, for it is evident 
to all who have any knowledge of the history 
of the Poor Laws that the decline in pauperism 
has been due (as Ashcroft and Preston ‘Thomas 
point out in “The English Poor Law System”), 
to the progressive imposition of more onerous 
conditions of relief and more rigorous tests, 
to the compulsory stay of vagrants and to the 
rigorous restriction of outdoor relief. 

‘These facts however, arecarefully hidden by the 
capitalist statistician, and he will complacently 
point to the decline in pauperism until recently 
as proof of a decline in poverty, while in reality 
it shows no such thing, for it is the result of the 





golden rule of capitalist poor “relief,” to make 
conditions of “relief” so onerous that the 
workers will —as indeed they do—rather starve 
than accept of it. It is most eloquent of the 
workers’ condition, that in spite of this the past 
few years have seen an actual increase in 
pauperism. 
Work and Wages. 

All who have studied working-class conditions 
know that the poverty and unemployment of 


that class is terrible indeed, and that figures 
drawn from returns made from a few “ aristo- 





crats of labour” are utterly inadequate to con- 
vey the depth of the poverty or extent of unem- 
ployment among the toilers as a whole, many of 
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whom sink yearly into the hopeless and increas- = 
ing mass of slumdom through the pressure of A LOOK ROUND. 


economic circumstances. Rates of wages are ‘0: 


also used by many to give a totally inaccurate | 
impression, for no allowance is usually made 
for unemployment, ‘‘short time” or sickness. 
it being so arranged that if a workman gets for 
six months a wage of 30/- weeRly and is com- 
pelled to be idle for the rest of the year. his 
wages are nevertheless represented not as 15, 


but as 30/- per week. 


One or two items of working-class consump- 
tion are given that show a decline in price, but 


Tue fact that Victor Grayson fought Colne 
Valley without the sanction of the Labour 
Party has upset several members of that “ sens- 
ible, respectable, and adaptable” collection of 
odds and ends. Writing in the A.S.E. Journal 
for August, Mr. G. N. Barnes says that “ each 
section should endeavour to fallin line with due 
regard to the general situation. Otherwise 
there may be more or less irregular candi- 


no allowance whatever is made for the adulter- ‘atures leading to friction and a breaking up 


ation and reduction in quality which are daily 
more apparent in all things consumed by the 
workers ; while the fact that house room and 


of the solidarity which has s0 far characterised 
the Labour Party. If Socialists, for instance, 
are going to run candidates ‘on their own’ 


many household necessities and provisions have ; Without regard to the feelings of the Trade 


increased in price is rarely mentioned. 


The figures given by the Liberal M.P. for 
Paddington are, indeed, significant enough in 3 
themselves, for they show that one million | pliment. 
people possess nearly one half of the income of | i 
the country. Yet Liberal organs parade the 


| Unionist section, and, as in this case, without 
consulting the party as a whole, then Trade 
Unionists may be disposed to return the com- 
* * 


Mr. Barnes’ reference to “solidarity” is amus- 


growing “wealth of the country” before the , ing. Even the Daily News for September 3rd 


impoverished and worn-out twiler as proof to 


him that he is prosperous. 


The “ prosperity of the country” means the 
prosperity of those who own the country, not of 
the working class, and those who deny the class 
antagonism ehould endeavour to explain how 
it is that while the so-called national wealth 
increases by leaps and bounds the condition 
of those who produce this wealth shows no 
improvement, but that their employment grows 


less secure and their toil more intense. 


Middie-Class “Socialism.” 


Ix a communication to the Magazine of Com- 
merce, Mr. H. G. Wells, whom the Clarion hails 
as a “ prominent Socialist,” gives his views as to 
whether a capable business man stands to gain 
or lose by the coming of a Socialist Government. 


“I submit,” says Mr. H. G. Wells, “that, on the 
whole, he stands to gain. Let me put down the 


essential points in his outlook as I conceive them. 
“Under a Socialist legislation :— 


‘‘ He will be restricted trom methods of production 


and sale that are socially mischievous. 
‘‘ He will pay higher wages, 


‘He will pay a higher proportion of his rate-rent 
out-goings to the State and municipality and less to 


the landlord. 


“These items in his outlook the business man may 


contemplate with doubt, but, on the other hand, 


“He will get better educated, better fed, and 


better trained workers. 


“He will get a regular, safe, cheap supply of 
power and material. He will get cheaper and more 


efficient internal and external transit. 


“He will be under an organised scientific State, 
which will naturally pursue a vigorous scientific 


policy in support of the national trade. 


“ He will be less of an adventurer and more of a 


citizen.” 


As with other so-called Socialists of the 
middle class, Mr. Wells makes it plain that his 


conception of Socialism is a middle-class heaven 
wherein, although higher wages may be paid, 


yet only so because it is the price of a more | 


efficient and more profitable labour-power. 
Wherein, in fact, the capitalist will get cheap 
labour, cheap material, cheap power and cheap 
transit and where he will sell at an advantage 
because “the State will pursue a vigorous 
scientific policy in support of the national 
trade.” 


We commend the utterances of Mr. Wells to | 
the careful attention of our readers for it illus- | 


trates yet again that the ‘‘ Socialism” professed 
by middle-class would-be leaders of the workers 


| is directly opposed to the interests of the work- 


ing class and is as much the enemy as Liberal- 
ism or Toryism. It is, indeed, but capitalism 


with a thin disguise of bunkum. It isa state of | 
society specially designed to provide greater | 


profit and power to the decaying middle class, 
where the Trust shall cease from troubling 
and the Receiver be at rest, and where also the 
wage-slaves shall be more efficient and profitable 
to the end that the “ intellect” and “ ability ” of 
the middle class, rescued from bankruptcy by 


the ‘‘Labour” movement, may scoop in all the | 


profit. 


Order Tue Sociatist Stanparp through your 
local newsagent. If you have any difficulty in 


| obtaining it regularly please communicate with 
| the S.P.G.B., 22, Gt. James St., London, W.C. 


| wrote concerning it: “Its members are but 
| loosely joined together : in itssmall aggregation 
_ it comprehends the extremes of opinion. To- 
, day they are often seen walking into different 
| lobbies in Parliament.” 
* * * 
The following report appeared in the 7'imes of 
| August 27th :— ; 
|. “The ‘Survivors of the all-night sittings ’ of 
| August 19 and 20 dined together at the House 
| of Commons last night, among those present 
' being Mr. Whitely, Mr. J. A. Pease, Mr. Herbert 
Lewis, the Master of Elibank, Mr.Fuller, Captain 
Norton, and Mr. Whitley (Liberal Whips), Mr. 
H. W. Forster and Mr. Pike Pease (Unionist 
Whips), and Messrs. Burns, (uvendish, Hob- 
house, T. W. Russell, Ainsworth, G. Baring, 
| W. Benn, Bowerman, Carr-Gomm, Clough, C. 
H. Corbett, Courthope, C. Duncan, Dunn, Fen- 
wick, Gill, Goddard, C. L. Harmsworth, Ha- 
worth, A. Henderson, Henry, fligham, Illing- 
worth, MacVeagh, Manfield, Markham, Nicholls, 
John O'Connor, Pearce, C. E. Price, Rainey, 
| T. F. Richards, Silcock, A. Stanley, Whitehead, 
and W. T. Wilson. The menu for the occasion 
was something in the nature of a novelty, 
among the dishes being ‘Consommé Tortue 4 
| la Banbury,’ ‘ Harengs aux Baleines Ecossais. 
Sauce Wason,’ ‘ Gelée Lloyd-George,’ ‘ Harcourts 
Verts petite culture,’ ‘Grouse de Hampstead 
Heath (Tué par M. Whiteley et Sir Hood,’ 
‘Peches Anglaises sucrées, sans impot (Garan- 
ties par M. Jean Burns),’ ‘ Moelles pain dore du 
Sud Afrique a la Chinois,’ ‘ Dessert de 45 héros,’ 
and ‘ Gateau (Gagne par M. Jeremie McVeagh).’ 
The wines were described as ‘ Moselle Piesporter 
Cuvée Caisse Fermée Ministére de Finance. Ad 
Hoc.” ‘Champagne Cuvée Dorsdors’ and 
‘Porte! Porte! Dow's 1878.’ The concluding 
line on the menu was ‘ Prorogation—Le Roi le 
veult.’”” 


| 


* * 


* 


Subject to correction, the “Survivors”? named 
Bowerman, Duncan, Gill, Henderson, and T. F. 
Richards are “ Labour” members. Who paid ? 

*  * 


Lord William Cecil is recording, in the col- 
umns of the Times, the impressions of his recent 
_ visit to China, where he went with the object of 
seeing the Christian missions at work in that 
portion of the Far East. What he bas to say is 
far from reassuring says the Church Times. He 
found only too convincing proof ofthe tendency 
among European residents in China to sink to 
' the lower moral standard of the Orientals. Fore- 
seeing a time when China, like Japan, will enter 
' into close relation and intercourse with the 
- West, he dreads a Yellow Peril no less serious 
than the peril of aggression, which he believes 
to be imaginary. The Yellow Peril he fears is 
_ that of moral contamination for Europe, through 
the adoption of Chinese morals and ideas. 

To meet this Lord William thinks that every 
| effort should be made to make known the relig- 
| ion of Christ to the Chinese! Buta knowledge 
| of this religion has not prevented the Europeans 
| from falling ! 


* yy * 


The correspondence in the (hurch Times on 
Socialism was brought to a close on September 


® 


October Ist, 1907. 
15th with a letter from Mr. Harry Phillips, 
writing from the Church House, Westminster. 
He “ was once a member of the L.L.P., but is not 
now,” as he “can no longer support Labour 
when it declares for secular education !” 


gi 


In the course of his letter Mr. Phillips says : 
““Under the rule of a strong Socialist majority 
on the West Ham ‘Town Council, there was more 
poverty, more suffering, and greater want of 
employment, than at any other period during 
the history of West Ham, and had it not been 
for the generous subscriptions of strong individ- 
ualists and capitalists like Mr. Dewar, and 
others, the suffering would have been a great 
deal worse ; it was exactly the same at Poplar. 
I am not now alluding to the brigry and cor- 
ruption of a few men, none of whom were Labour 
men, nor am I in any sense attacking any Soc- 
jalist members of the Town Council, but the 
administration during the Socialist regime in- 
stead of reducing poverty, intensified it. Rates 
and rent went up enormously, and unemploy- 
ment and suffering increased.” 

*, * 


Now, even a Christian Socialist might try to 
tell the truth sometimes ! There never has been a 
Socialist majority on the West Ham Town Coun- 
cil, and far from rates and rent going up enor- 
mously, it is a well-known fact that in West 
Ham and in districts further East rents have 
fallen considerably, although rates have risen. 


As we have repeatedly shown, a rise in rates is | 


not always followed by a rise in rents, but, on 


the other hand, rents often fall concurrently with | 
rising rates. The landlords always secure the | 


full amount that competition for house accommo- 


dation will permit them to exact, irrespective of | 
rates. And very often high rates mean low | 


assessments, and low rates high assessments. 


* , * 


In their efforts to capture the working class 
for Christ the-parsons are ably assisted by some 
of the Labour Misleaders. Mr. G. J. Wardle, 
M.P., speaking at Brixham Congregational 
Church on Aug. 25 delivered himself as follows: 

“There were thousands of men who had to 
work hard from week to week, and yet at the 
end there was nothing for them but the work- 
house and a pauper’s grave. Every working- 
man who was discontented with the present 
conditions was so because he knew that life to 
him was not what it ought to be and what it 
might be. Under a system of industry in 
which they could see the Divine hand, he knew 
that there would not only be security of tenure, 
but no unreasonably long hours and small 
wiges, whilst he would have those comforts 
which health demanded.” 


* y * 


Mr. Wardle, apparently, has no conception of 
a time when the working man shall cease to be 
such, as distinguished from the non-working 
section of the community. No, all that is wanted 
is “fixity of tenure” (which apparently means 
that the workman’s nose is to be fixed to the 
grindstone) and not unreasonably long hours 
or unreasonably small wages. These of course 
are very vague terms, suitable to the occasion. 
And what reason has Mr. Wardle for suggesting 
that the Divine hand (whatever that may be) 
is not to be seen in the present system of 


industry ? 


* * 


* 

At the annual demonstration of the Blaina 
district of the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
on August 26th dissatisfaction was expressed at 
the action of Mr. T. Richards, Labour M.P. for 
West Monmouth, in supporting Liberal candi- 
«lates. Mr. Richards, in reply, said that he went 
to support the Liberal candidate at Bristol at 
the request of a Labour Leader (whom he did 
not name) and he was not sorry that he had 
helped to return Mr. Robinson, the Liberal 
member for Breconshire. Joud cheers greeted 
his speech, after which Mr. W. Crooks, M.P., 
addressed the meeting, no doubt on the “soli- 
darity ” of the Labour Party. 


xy * 


At a Primrose League demonstration Lord 
Londonderry spoke of the great and growing 
danger of Socialism to the State. He said: 


“There is £152,000,000 in the Post Office 
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Savings Bank, the savings of ten muallon = per- 
sons, for .the Socialists to take. A million 
and three-quarter persons have put nearly 
£53,000,000 in trustee savings banks. Some 
£68,000,000 has been placed by workmen in | 
building societies, and there is some £50,000,000 | 
invested in industrial and provident societies, 
co-operative and friendly societies, and trade 
union benefit funds, while small holders hold | 
some £20,000,000 worth of Government stock. 

“All these are workmen's savings, and they | 
are all to be confiscated by the Socialists, all to | 
be shared by the thriftless, all to be looted by the 
‘have nots’ at the expense of those who have 
something.” 


* , * 


These figures make a total of £°43,000,000, 
and as we showed last month, there is only about 
£100,000,000 of money in the Kingdom, so that 
even under Capitalism these “workmen” would 


be in a bad way if they wanted to withdraw . 


their savings ina hurry. It is unfortunate that 
his Lordship did not give the numbers of all 
these various kinds of thrifty workmen. But 
according to him the depositors in the P.O. 
and ‘Trustee savings banks number 11,750,000 
‘““workmen.” The Industrial and Provident 
Societies have about 2,250,000 members and 
the Trade Unionists number about 2,000,000. 
| Exclusive, then, of the Building Societies, at 


least 16,000,000 ‘ workmen’ have deposited all © 


these savings. But the workers only number 


about 13,000,000, or, with their dependents, © 


33,000,000. And of these, according to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 1,000,000 are 
always on the verge of hunger! 

ky * 

The sums mentioned by his Lordship do not 
represent the savings of the working class. 
Take the P.O. for example. The commercial 

and trading class know, what the working class, 
as a rule, do not, viz., that deposits are unat- 
tachable, that is, that in event of a bankruptcy, 
deed of composition, or any other circumstance, 
the creditors of a depositor in the P.O. Savings 
Bank cannot touch his or her deposit. Hence 
many of these wide-awake folk deposit up to tlie 
limit (£200) as a sort of provision against a 
‘‘ rainy day.” 


*,* 


The working class (S.D.F. resolutions not- 
withstanding) have nothing to lose but their 
chains. This also applies to many members 
of the “ respectable classes,” the clerks and shop 
assistants, and many of their chains are ‘‘duds,” 
as watch snatchers have sometimes found, to 
their chagrin. 


* yy * 


The S.D.F. is continually passing resolutions, 
and sending them to various representatives of 
the master class and the latest is a “ stunner.” 


* , * 


Thus saith the S.D.F. Executive: “ That this 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
S.D.F. enters its emphatic protest against the 
invitation given by King Edward VII on be- 
half of the British nation to the German Kaiser, 
and declares its intention to make this protest 
publicly effective upon his visit in London if 
necessary, seeing that the presence of a react- 
ionary militarist such as the Kaiser is in no wise 
welcome among a free and _ self-respecting 
people.” 

x, * 

The issue of Justice which contained this 
resolution contained also * A Practical Sugges- 
tion for Socialist Unity” by KE. R. Hartley, from 
which it was apparent that F.I.II. desires 
‘Socialist’ Unity in order to send to Parlia- 
ment “someone who shall speak with confidence 
and authority.” This ‘“ someone” is “H. 
M. Hyndman.” E.R.H. waxes enthusiastic. 
“Hyndman, the economist, the educated gentle- 
man, the polished and scholarly traveller, . 
Hyndman, with his sublime capacity for magni- 
ficent indiscretions” and so on. Evidently the 

- resolution quoted above is one of Hyndman’s 
“ magnificent indiscretions.” 


*, * 


| Consider the position. In its literature and 
| on its platforms, the S.D.F. declare that the 
_ people of this country are slaves. Mr. Hyndman 
| has gone further and has denounced all those 
' who are not class-conscious Socialists as “slaves 
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and curs indeed.” Now, slaves and curs cannot 
be ‘free and self-respecting.” “The .D.F. Ex- 
ecutive have allowed their jingoism to get the 
better of their Socialism, and in pursuit of their 
policy of currying favour with the jingo and 
* patriotic’ section of the master class. of which 
the advocacy of compulsory military training 
forms a part, have thrown their Socialism over- 
board again, and declared what they kuow is a 
lie, viz., that the people of this country are 
‘free and self respecting.” 
AL Kay. 


PARTY NOTES. 


——:0: —_—— 


WE understand that some members of the S.D.F. 
are elated because the Star of September 12th 
referred to this Party as “‘a small secession from 
the S.D.F. and about as worthy of this blaze of 
public attention as the tailors of ‘Tooley St.” 
Well, let them elate. It used to be a dictum in 
the S.D.F. that when any section of the capital- 
ist Press attacked it or its members, it was 
evidence that those attacked were doing good 
work, and rice versa. But things have altered 
considerably, hence the ‘“‘ small secession.” 


—++— 


The occasion of the Stav’s wrath was a letter 
in the Daily Telegraph from Mr. L. P. Sidney, 
secretary of the Middle Classes Defence Urgan- 
isation, in which he pointed out that the S.P.G.B. 
was “even more explicit” than eitler the 
S.D.F. or the Communist Manifesto in declaring 
“war to the knife against the classes ! ” 


—++— 


Of course, Mr. Sidney’s letter misrepresented 
the position. We do not preach war ‘against 
the classes.” We recognise but two classes, the 
master class and the working class. Detween 
these two there is war, war which can only be 
ended by the abolition of classes. 


—44— 


Mr. Sidney quotes the Manifesto of the 
8.P.G.B. and draws special attention to its 
references to the Fabian Society. But it also 
states our reasons for opposing the 8.D.F., 
LL.P., S.L.P., Labour Party, ete. Send 1!d. for 
a copy to Head Office, 22, (ireat James Street, 
WC; 

_—T oe 

In the Clarion of August 30th, Mr. Gavan 
Duffy reports the presentation to him of a 
“Socialist Unity” pen, and claims that 8.P.G.B’- 
ers contributed to it. Enquiries amongst our 
local branches enable us to state definitely that 
his statement is untrue. 


—++ 


Nos. 1 to 36 of Tie Sociatist Sraxparn (Sep- 
tember, 1904 to August, 1907) are now bound 
together as one volume and the .C. has decided 
to offer a limited number of these at 5 6 each, 
post free. The volume is a unique record of the 
work of the Party, and should be secured by 
all students of working-class politics. (Orders, 
accompanied by postal order, should be sent to 
Head Office. 

++ 

An interesting article, describing Mr. Fred 
Bramley’s encounter with the Socialists in Fins- 
bury Park will appear in our next issue. 


—++- 


There is a good prospect of forming a branch 
in Walthamstow, where the ‘Tottenham branch 
are holding good meetings every Saturday even- 
ing, Outside Hoe Street Station. Those wishing 
to join should communicate with the secretary 

r <x 
of the Tottenham branch. See last page. 
++ 

A branch has been started in Manchester. 
Why does Burnley wait ? 

4+ 

The new pamphlet * Art, Labour and Social- 
ism, by William Morris, is now ready. Usual 
terms to branches. 

k. 


The Head Office of The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain is at 22, Great James 
Street, London, W.C. 
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THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


702 


Oxce again the “ function whose chief value — 


lies in its fraternisings and picnickings”’ to 
quote a prominent Labour journalist, has been 
held. Once again long resolutions, tending to 


obscure the issue, have been proposed, seconded | 


and carried by the representatives of 1,700,000 | 
| of employment. 


organised workers, which organised workers 
will think no more about those resolutions until 


Congress twelve months hence. 
lhe usual course of procedure was followed. 


The Congress was officially opened on Monday, | 


when addresses of welcome were delivered by 
the Mayor and Councillors of Bath. “The 
speeches were excellently suited to the occa- 
sion.” Had the worthy city fathers anticipated 
that the deliberations of the delegates would in 
any way affect the foundations of that society 
in which they play the part of oppressors, sages 
and circus performers at different times, they 
would have been otherwise engaged. After the 


lions had welcomed the lambs and the lambs 
had dutifully bleated their thanks, Congress 
procec ded to appoint tellers and other temporary | 
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various departments has increased (during the 
last 30 years) by fully 25 per cent. with the 
_ same number of workmen in the same time.” 
And as a remedy he urged an Fight Hours Day 
and concentrated effort to secure the “ best possi- 
ble wages on working the machine.”’ It has time 


and it does not occur to Mr. Gill that the work- 
ing class should organise to take over and con- 
trol the machinery which is throwing them out 








olficials at a guinea or so a nob, and after the 
usual scramble for these jobs the delegates | 
adjourned for a garden party! | 

On the previous day the §.D.F. trio, Lady 
Warwick, Mrs. Bridges Adams and Will Thorne, 
assisted by other Gas Workers, held an educa- | 
tion meeting at which they advocated the usual 
palliatives concerning which that other S.D.F. | 
star turn, Mr. Hyndman, once remarked, “ ‘I'he | 
crushing law of competition would decree that 
those educated, well-fed children should, on 
reaching maturity, be only better wage-slaves | 
for capitalists.” The gospel-temperance wing 
of the Liberal Party also secured Mr. W. Crooks | 
for a temperance meeting. 

On Tuesday the delegates assembled to hear | 
the address of the president, Mr. A. H. Gill, | 
M.P., who, like Mr. Shackleton, would lose his | 
seat if he advocated the abolition of child labour | 
in the factories. Of course the address referred | 
to the victories Labour has already secured | 
because of the presenee of a Labour Party in | 
the House of Commons. ‘The ‘Trades Disputes | 
Act and the Workimen’s Compensation Act were | 
especially mentioned, although, as we have | 
several times shown, these Acts are not worth 
the paper they are printed on. [ven this was 
partly admitted at the Congress. Mr. Parker, of 
the National Enginemen’s Society, pointed out 
that insurance companies declined to effect | 
policies in the case of older workers, with the 
consequence that these were thrown out of | 
employment. It may interest Mr. Parker to | 
know that the Manchester Unemployed Com- 
mittee have just issued a report in which they | 
state that their efforts have been greatly ham- 
pered because employers, owing to the Work- | 


The debate on Labour “ Unity "’ was interest- 


| ing in that it showed that tl jorit I 
some of them read of the doings of the next | 2 pce ec ha pla 


' really believed that the Liberal Party stand for 


“independent”’ Labour members have never 


the master class as against the working class. 
They desire to form a “ United Labour Party” 
by working with men whose Liberalism cannot 


' be questioned, and who, if the “ independent ” 
| attitude of the L.R.C. men is the correct one, 
| are enemies to their class. In the end the Con- 
| gress instructed the Parliamentary Committee 


to continue its efforts in the direction of “ Unity.” 

The Government were urged to abolish the 
House of Lords! It was claimed that it was an 
“ obstacle to the efficient carrying into effect of 


| the declare® expression of the people's will 


through their elected representatives.” And 
yet we are also told that the presence of only 
30 Labour members in the Commons has re- 
sulted in the passing of many important meas- 


| ures for the benefit of the working class. Why, 


then, worry about the Lords ? 
The proposal for a minimum wage of 30s. per 


| week of 48 hours for adult workers in the Lon- 


don district gave Mr. D. C. Cammings and Mr. 
Shackleton, M.P., the opportunity to warn the 
delegates that they were really going too fast 
and ought to slow down! Poor old David will 
have to “stand from under ” when the workers 
do commence to go fast. 

By 1,239,060 votes to 126,000 Congress car- 
ried a long resolution on Education, which 


' included a demand for purely secular instruc- 


tion. What effect this has upon Trade Union- 
ists may be gathered from Mr. John Hill’s 
election address and speeches. 

Many other resolutions were passed and ulti- 
mately the delegates went their several ways. 
What has been accomplished for the working 
class? Nothing, simply nothing. If all the 
reforms which were demanded were passed 
would the relative position of the master class 
and the working class be altered? No. Even 
if the 1,700,000 “organised workers” were pre- 
pared to support, on the industrial field, the 
efforts of the Parliamentary Committee to secure 


| reforms from Parliament (which, of course, they 


are not) the inevitable march of capitalist devel- 
opment would nullify the effect of any reforms 
so secured, as it has done even with the much 


_ vaunted results of Labour Party activity. The 


Congress provides a jovial interlude in the 
yearly life of prominent Trade Unionists, and 
that is the only justification for its continuance. 
Does any delegate, from Thorne and other S.D.F. 


| men down to the respectable nonconformists 


who proposed the resolution commencing “ re- 


men’s Compensation Act, decline to employ | cognising that great and permanent principles 


other than young men, and that the Bodmin | 
Guardians have resolved “that the fact that | 
insurance companies are declining to accept | 
the risks incurred by the employment of | 
semi-incapacitated workmen will tend to seri- | 
ously increase the cost of out-relief, as many | 
who are now able to earn a partial livelihood | 
will be debarred from employment altogether, | 
and wiil thus be thrown entirely on the | 
rates. ‘The Board therefore urges that the 
Workmen's Compensation Acts should be 
amended either by a system of contracting- 
out in such cases or otherwise, so as to obviate 
the difliculues which may arise when employes 
through age or infirmity become uninsurable at 
the ordinary rates of premium.” And after tbis 
Congress passed the usual resolution in favour 
of a pension of »s. per week for all workers over 
60 years of age. What is to happen to them 
between 40 and 60 ? 

The president’s utterances concerning Mach- 
inery and Unemployment were interesting, and 
showed that whilst he has somewhat of a grasp 
of the cause of unemployment he does not see 
that that cause is inherent in the capitalist | 
system. He pointed out that owing to machinery | 
and speeding up “ the productive capacity in the | 


which are essential to the well-being of human 
Society underlie the ancient institution of the 
Sabbath” honestly believe that they can moral- 
ize a capitalist government into passing into 
law all the “ demands”’ formulated at the Con- 
gress? And if not, if they must wait until we 
have a class-conscious proletariat, do they think 
a class-conscious proletariat will concern itself 
with such matters as these? Assuredly not: it 


| will take over the means of life and organise 


industry in the interest of all. Reforms such 
as those demanded by the Congress may and 
probably will be carried into effect by a capital- 
ist Government to stave off the final overthrow 


_ of Capitalism, but even then it is clear that the 


surest way to secure reform is to organise for 
Socialism. 
T. R. Easvrer. 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


The first number of 7'he Woman Worker has 
appeared. It contains letters wishing success 
from many Labour M.P’s., and also from the 
Bishop of Birmingham, H. G. Wells, George 
Cadbury, Chiozza Money, H. Quelch, Herbert 
Gladstone and other reformers. 


| after time been demonstrated that a reduction ” 
| of hours means at least as great productivity, 


| 
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SOCIALISM OR REFORM ? 


TWO LETTERS ON TACTICS. 
= :0: ~ 
To the Editor THe Soctarist Stanparp. 


Dear Sir,—I saw the July number of your 
journal in the local public library and straight- 
way sat down to read it. What struck me most 
was your vigorous hostility towards the Labor 
Party. Being an ardent Socialist myself I would 
much rather the Labor Party in Parliament was 
Socialist, but if this was so I cannot see how 
they could have acted any different if a start 
was to be made at all in bettering the lot of the 
poorer working class. Socialism is utterly im- 

| possible until the people become Socialists, and 
as the time is very far distant when the people 
will decide that it is only by Socialism that 
Society will become a healthy organism it be- 
comes necessary for us to adopt seasonable 
methods. It surely cannot be urged that to try 
and obtain immediate relief for those who feel 
the crushing burden of poverty the most is trav- 
elling in a wrong direction. ¢ 

If a small Socialist party were in Parliament 
and preached nothing but the doctrines of col- 
lective ownership of the land and machinery of 
production nothing at all would be done towards 
mitigating existing evils, in fact, if I understand 
you rightly, nothing else matters, and until the 
Socialist Government comes along let things go 
on as they are, as, for instance: working 12 
hours a day for £1 a week, children attending 
achool half starved, taxes on food, and the glor- 
ious prospect that at some future time you may 
occupy a place in the workhouse when a pension 
of about 10'- a week would obviate it. 

It must be admitted that remedies for this 
lamentable state of affairs are very pressing and 
I for one think it far better and safer to climb 
the ladder of progr: ss rather than try and leap 
to the top, which, perhaps, may be very good 

exercise but accomplishes nothing. 
Yours faithfully, 
V. Wizsoy. 





UNCOMPROMISING CONSISTENCY. 


Dear Sir,—Since I heard a very interesting 
lecture by Mr. Anderson in Finsbury Park, I 
have (now and again) been considering the pol- 
icy of The Socialist Party of Great Britain, and 
although I have thought myself an out-and-out 
Socialist for some years, I cannot altogether 
agree with your doctrines. 

I do not love compromises, but I have grown 
more and more convinced that inconsistent coin- 
promises are among the necessary evils of exist- 
ence. 

Nothing in nature is absolute, and it seems 
impossible that any social or political action cn 
take place that is entirely free from compromise, 
because no two people could entirely agree as to 
what is absolutely the best way to promote 
human welfare. 

Then it is, theoretically, impossible for any 
progress to result from two forces acting in 
directly opposed directions, unless the party of 
progress were the stronger. Progress seems tu 
me to be the resultant of the action of different 
forces which are to some extent inclined towards 
one another. 

This may appear mere fantastic theory to you, 
at first sight, but really it is merely a way of 
illustrating a conclusion I had already reached 
by considering actual experiences. 

Another point: the supporting of “palliative” 
measures. It seems to me that there are cases 
when it is the obvious duty of every Socialist, 
and indeed of every kind of humanitarian, to do 
all they can for such measures. Would it be your 
policy to refuse to support a measure (on tlie 
grounds that it delays the ultimate triumph of 
Socialism) to better the condit on of half-starved 
children? It seems to me that if you refused to 
support such measures, because Socialism might 
be the ultimate gainer by your opposition, you 
would be offering blood sacrifices to an idea, and 
so making an idol of Socialism. Of course I do 
not believe that, in actual fact, you would op- 
pose measures that might be to the obvious 
present advantage of the workers as a whole - 
but then why pretend that it is possible to be 
uncompromisingly consistent ? 

Finally, you must not think that I think that 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain is doing 
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harm; Lthink it is doing a great deal of good, 
but only as one of many forces working 
towards Socialism.-—Leoxarp J. Sivoxs. 


With each of our correspondents we find our- 
selves at least in partial agreement. ‘Thus, for 
instance, we agree with Mr. Wilson that “ Soc- 
jalism is utterly impossible until the people 
become Socialists’ and therefore 

We are making Socialists. 


We also agree with Mr. Simons that “ Pro- 
gress’’ (given the identity of our conceptions 
of progress) ‘tis the resultant of different 
forces which are inclined towards one another,” 
and that “it is impossible for any progress to 
result from two forces acting in directly opposed 
directions unless the party of progress were the 
stronger.” Precisely. As ‘The Socialist Party 
we take our stand upon the ess-ntial minimum 
upon which the real interests of all wage- 
workers are united or inclined towards each 
other, but these united interests are at the same 
time directly opposed to those of the capitalist 


“es 


class. Hence on Mr. Simons’ own showing no pro- | 


gress can possibly result from any attempt at 
compromise between two forces in direct antag- 
onism, and that the workers’ only hope is to 
become, as indeed they must, the stronger party. 
Compromises are, therefore, not only inconsist- 
ent—they are utterly futile. 


Both correspondents tacitly admit that the | 
evils that cry for palliation are the effects of | 


capitalist exploitation and that in reality Social- 
ism alone is the remedy, yet both, curiously 
enough, consider reform nostrums of greater 
importance than Socialism. And this attitude 


we believe is the result of allowing generous | 


sentiment to usurp the place of reason. Know- 
ledge and reason are of far greater importance 
than sentimental ‘impulse, and the kindest 
intentions result in the greatest harm where 
they override truth and logic. 

The whole working class (so named because 
they do the work for which they get a grudging 
subsistence) have to produce thrice the amount 
of wealth they get in wages. Millions of men in 
this country toil for less than a pound a week, 
Thousands of women have to slave for wages 
insufficient to purchase food alone; and many 
thousands eagerly hunt for employment without 
success ; while as a result of titis 

Ruthless Exploitation 


thousands of children go to school and millions 
of men and women go to work insufliciently 
clothed and insufficiently fed. We know this 


and we are working toend it. Now whois going | 


about it the better way ? 

We are asked to practically withdraw our 
energies from what is admittedly the only thing 
that can put an end to the evils it is sought to 
palliate and to devote ourselves to inducing the 


capitalist class to provide meals for school-child- | 


ren and old age pensions. In other words we, 
and the workers generally, are urged to confine 
ourselves to begging the ruling class to treat 
certain of its victims more gently rather than 
that the workers organise and concentrate upon 
taking the power to make victims away from the 
ruling class. But so long as the people confine 
themselves to crumb beggingand donot threaten 
his ‘supremacy, what more does the capitalist 
demand ? 

The class that lives by profit controls the state 
administratively, judicially and politically, and 
it is incontestible that any measure of so-called 
reform that is granted will only go to serve the 
interests of the ruling class. Thus any miser- 
able measure that may be passed for the feeding 
of school children would be passed whether we 
sypported or not, while it could only result in 
paltry soup kitchens for a few— nothing adeq- 
uate in any sense—and would be used as an 
instrument for beating down wages. It is 
indeed futile to oppose such a measure, and _ no 
part of our policy, but it is equally futile to 
abandon work for the removal of the cause in 
favour of a thing that would not decrease the 
sum total of working class misery. We seek to 
own and control collectively the product of our 
jinbour, so that our children should not be 
degraded as profit-producing larvee, but nour- 
ished and clothed as they should be. 

The old age pension scheme of Mr. [arnes, 
M.P., Labour misleader, would give the few 
workers so unfortunate as to survive the age of 
5 a pension of 5s. per week, which could only 
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operate as a bribe to encourage them to starve 
slowly outside rather than enter the workhouse, 
where they would be better off. Indeed, what- 
ever ;altry pension may ultimately be granted 
will be to relieve poor rates of the growing bur- 
den of the workers who are discharged in favour 
of younger men, and will also operate like the 
pensions of soldiers, police, etc., as 

A Premium on the Acceptance of 

Low Wages. 
as many workers know to their ‘cost. 

Any genuine reform that takes a bite out of 
capitalist interests (and no reform can be gen- 
uine that does not) can only be obtained in 
oOppo-ition to the capitalist class by the workers 
capturing political power. ‘Thus to obtain even 
reforms would require what is essentially a 
revolution. [ut the working class cannot be 
united upon a measure that can only doubtfally 
benefit a small number of them; while the 
number of evil effects of capitalism is so vast 
that scarcely any two workers can be united up- 
on all the innumerable palliatives called for, 
and as to which are the most pressing. By 
having their attention directed to effecis only 
the efforts of the workers are made mutually 
antagonistic, and are scattered and nullified by 


_ being directed to all poinis of the compass upon 
- the anyriad effects of capitalism, instead of being 


focussed on the cause. 

For the workers to doanysthing in their inter- 
ests they must first obtain the power to do it ; 
the next step, therefore, upon which all workers 
can be united is the capture of political power 
for the inauguration of industrial democracy. 
Whether for genuine reform or for Socialism 
the substitution of working class control for 
capitalist coutrol—the revolution-—is esseutial, 
and it alone can stop what is admittedly the 
cause of misery and poverty--the exploitation 
of the workers for profit-—and can convert the 
machinery of production from the means of 
profit for a bandful into the means of life and 
happ:ness for a people. 

To put, as is done in many instances, a long 
list of * palliatives’”’ before the workers not 
only excites division and scatters the workers’ 
energies. but leaves the cause of evil unchecked, 
confines the workers’ attention to 

Fruitless Efforts at Reform 
within the present system, serves capitalist 
interests and starves and hinders the only for- 
ward movement, thus postponing indefinitely 
_ both the removal of the cause and the healing 
of the wounds. 
The workers, we believe, can only be united 
upon broad and elementary fundamental prin- 
ciples, since even transitional measures are con- 
| ditional on working-class supremacy and can 
_ only be determined by the state of industry and 
the needs of democracy at the revolution. These 

principles are given in our Declaration of Prin- 
| ciples and may be resumed brietly as: 

Firstly : that the poverty and slavery of the 
workers and all that flows therefrom is due to 

| their robbery by the class owning the means of 
| production and distribution. 

Secondly : that to remove the ills under which 

| they labour the workers must themselves own 
and use collectively the means of producing 
wealth. 

Thirdly: that the workers cannot use or 
own the political and industrial machinery in 
their interests or gain any real advantage until 

| they capture the supremacy, therefore the essen- 
tial step is the revolutionary step, the 
Control of Society by the Working Class 

' organised as a class party for Socialism. Upon 
such essentials the workers as a whole can be 
united, for all who live by labour stand to gain. 

‘The alternative before us is not, then, as Mr. 

' Wilson would have it, between climbing a 
ladder and jumping to the top, no metaphor 
was ever more unfortunate; but the alternative 
is between marching surely and always toward 
Socialism as we are doing toward the only 
remedy by the only road—or marching, as are 
the reformers, in circles within capitalism with 

-much shouting and capitalist applause but no 
advance whatever. 

Finally, even regarding such inadequate 
and restricted measures of alleviation that may 
be possible within the capitalist system, and 
even supposing the ruling class could be induced 
to grant them, we direct attention to the follow- 
ing incontrovertible proposition : That the only 
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effective way to ciuduce the rating ela 
to pallrate the evals of ther stem t 
the workers for the overthrow of that pote 


TOOTING BRANCH REPORT. 


Duane the past six monthstie Poot Bianeh 
has made sreater progress thanever be ore dn 


its history. Formed three vars age bea little 


band of six, possessing no speaker of then own 
and having only one meriber capadble ot eter 
ently acting as chatrman, ithas mats ranks to- 
day five members able te plaice the proiciy des of 
Socialisin belore them fellow workers, 1 lel 
tion to another three who can take the cher, 

The result of this development has been, of 
course, More meetings, and the past sin months 
has seen 63 inand around Tooting » about do 
of which have been carried through bs loess 
Members without ass:stance fromother branches. 
So persistent and telling has the propane. 
heen that the Tories have come out 
the fallacies of Socialism.” A correspondence 
in the local Boro News has been carried on fer 
several weeks between Mr. Daw, the Conserva 
tive agent for Wandsworth, and one of our 
members on theaforesaid “fallacies,” with what 
result may be judged from Mr. Daw’s closing 
argument here quoted: He states that our com- 
rade “asks for evidence to prove that there is 
some other factor in wealth production than 
labour-power. My answer is, there is to be an 
exhibition of machinery at Olympia soon: let 
him go there and use lis eyes and powers ot 
observation. He will then perhaps realise the 
source of the rapid increase in the wealth of 
labour and capital.’ A debate has been ar- 
ranged between Mr. Daw and Comrade -lackson 
on “Is Socialism Practicable.’? We hive uo 
fear of the result. A debate took place in dune 
between Mr. Bell, a ‘Tariff Reform lecturer, auc 
Comrade Fitzgerald on the respective theories 
of value of Prof. Jevons and Karl Mars. We do 
not think that Mr. Bell is anxious for such an- 
other gruelling. At Streatham a Melticusian 
was also met and disposed of in an tapromiptu 
debate. 

A record increase of membership was alniost 
inevitable in: face of the amount of work done 
during the past quarter. Weare rugiiig now, 
and shall continue to run aslong as the weather 
permits, five meetings a week, two mn Tooting 
and one each in Earlsfield, Streatham and 
Brockwell Park. A) pleasing feature i+ the in- 
creased sale of literature. Both July and Xugust 
saw the branch dispose of 30 per cent. more 
SociaLisr Sraxparps than ever before. and Sep- 
tember has sent the percentage up to loO. The 
work being done in Earlstield, Streatham: and 
Brockwell Park will soon show very iiatertial 
results unless we are greath mistaken 

The Poorine, Scribe. 


eat (ra eh pose 


Continued from frou page, 

either of the candidates before thems. Berowe 
confess we are not hopeful. The Social evolu- 
tion must be preceded by a mental revolution. 
Much deep study must be undertaken before 
the mental revolution is accomplished, and until 
then the workers will fall an easy prey to Labour 
Misleaders like Mr. Tlill and his supporters 

AK. 


“Tre Mr. Hill is defeated” says the Lahowr 
Leader of September PTth, “he wilh aot de 
defeated on aceount of lis Socrilista. beat on 
account of the identification of Socridisni with 
views Which form no partol Gtr Sockudist pur- 
poses or faith.” And. it may be added. if Mr. 
Hill is successful lie will not be successful on 
account of his Socialism, buton account of the 
identifieation of Sockdism with views which 
form no part of the Socialist purpose or faith. 

++— 

Justice. however, declares it to be aS ual 
ist’? fight. The contest, they say, Is “one 
between Socialism and antiSocialism.’ ~The 
fight is cistinetly one for andagaimst Socialisna, 
and if Mr. Hill wins at will unquestionably be 
a Socialist victory.” Tn view of the candidate's 
program, Which Justice aciits might be “more 
pronounced ly Socialist these words raust dive 
come as a severe shock to those ScD. mem 
bers who assert that their organisation is stiff- 


ening.” Its more tabby than ever. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. to be obtained of 
the S.P.G.B., 22, Great.James St., London, E.C. 
CAPITAI. (Karl Marx) 5s. 6d. 
WORK AND WAGES (Thorold 
Rogers) oe 
POVERTY (Rowntree) 
SOCIALIST STANDARD 
Vols. 1., If. & IIL, (Bound) each 
3 Vols., bound in one ees 
MANIFESTO OF THE S.P.GB. ... 
RULES OF THE S.P.G.B. 
S.P.G.B. EMBLEM si 
FROM HANDICRAFT TO 
CAPITALISM (Kautsky) 13d. 
ART, LABOUR & SOCIALISM (Morris) 14d. 
ALL POST FREE. 


from Handicraft 
(0 Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 
KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 
Socialist Party 


of Great Britain. 
Second Edition, with preface, now ready. 


Id. 


Explains the Party’s position towards the 
S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc. 


Price - - One Penny. 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B., 
22, Great James Street, London, W.C. 
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| THE 
| SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

ey 
| OBJECT. 
| The establishment of a system of society 
| based upon the common ownership and demo- 
| cratic control of the means and instruments 


| for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


‘Declaration of Principles 





Applications should | 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 

| HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
| based upon the ownlgrship of the means of living 
| (ie., land, factories, rgilways, etc.) by the capit- 
| alist or master-class, nd the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class. 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
| version into the common property of society of 
| the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. . 

That as in the order of social evoluticn the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
| distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
| the working-class itself. / 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
| class must organise consciously and politically 
| for the conquest of the powers of government, 
| national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
| the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
_ the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

Te Soctauist Party or Great Barra, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 

mined to wage war against all other political 
| parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
| capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
| working-class of this country to muster under 
| its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
| 
| 








may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
| Poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
| equality, and slavery to freedom. 
| 


| APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


:0: 
| 


| To the Secretary, 
Branch, S.P.G.B. 





I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 
_ principles, and request enrolment as a member 
_ of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. ° 


, Date 


| Spectat Nore.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 
| tached from Declaration printed above. Th: 
| complete column must be handed to branch Sec 


at22, Great James Street, London. 
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PALLIATIVES AND POLITICS. 


——:0:—— 


a!programme of fifty items of reform may well 


cause the uninitiated to pause and wonder as to | 


why the Socialist should seek to “capture the 


political machinery.” Presumably it is to legis- | 
late and administer the fifty items of reform ; | 


and to some members of that organisation that 
is most certainly the idea. In an argument with 
a member of the S.D.F. on the question of pal- 
liatives, I was met with the astounding state- 
ment: “If the S.P.G.B. is not in favour of 


palliatives there is no occasion for it to go in for | 


political action at all.” His ‘‘Socialism ” pre- 


vented him from conceiving political action | 


except for the purpose of administering reforms. 
Yet the administration of any number of reforms 


under capitalism is not the work of the Socialist. | 


The S.P.G.B. seeks to attain to political power 


with the express intention of rendering the | 
administration of reforms and palliatives un- | 
necessary by achieving politically the revolution | 
that will place the means of producing wealth | 
| applause. 


in the hands of the working class. 

The two view-points are not only distinct— 
they are mutually antagonistic. The person who 
seeks return to political position for the purpose 
of administering capitalism in a way less objec- 


tionable or oppressive to the working class, | 


, to the Established Church or to one of the | 44 ; : 1 ) > 
| child labour, with a view to its ultimate extinc- 


: tion.” 


stands, ipso facto, for the maintenance of capital- 
ism. Socialist votes are not necessary to his return 
and are not, therefore, sought. He stands in the 
same category as other reformers and his advent 
to tlie local council chamber or elsewhere marks 
no advance in the class consciousness of his 
electors. But the person who stands for tle 
abolition of capitalism and seeks return to polit- 
ical position for the purpose of using that posi- 
tion to assist in his revolutionary aim, seeks to 


express the determination of his working-class | 


electors to use the political power in their hands, 
and stands in a different category. ‘lhe votes 
of men not in favour of Socialism are useless to 
him and are not sought. His election campaign 


is but an incident in the work of the propaganda | 


of the idea that social reforms are rendered un- 
necessary when the working class control the 


industrial machinery which to-day they operate, , 


for the reason that the enjoyment of wealth 
would follow logically upon its production, and 
the contradiction of capitalism which couples 
poverty with industfy and wealth with idleness 


would not be inflicted by the working class | 


upon itself. That contradiction is at the bottom 
of the demand for and the need for social 
reform. The Socialist objective is the abolition 
of the economic relationship which produces it, 


by the capture of the political machinery and | 
is Richards after ?) 


its use for the purpose of that abolition. 

The political power is at present gratuitously 
placed in the hands of the capitalist class, who 
use it for the maintenance of capitalism. It 
could as easily be placed by a conscious work- 
ing class in the hands of its delegates for the 
purpose of abolishing capitalism. 

And no doubt it will be when professing 
Socialists have themselves recognised the fact, 
and have ceased to Jend their efforts to the 
capitalist class by agitating for reforms that 
Jeave the central position of capitalist domina- 
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‘tion intact, and serve but to delay the time 


when the working class will use its vote for | 


_ the revolutionary purpose—the Socialist pur- 
— __ | pose, of ending and not mending capitalism. | 
Tue existence of a professing Socialist body with | K 


Kk. 


HOW KIRKDALE WAS FOUGHT. 


—:0: —— 


THEY were not responsible for the Kirkdale con- 


_ test being fought upon Socialism, said Philip ' 
Snowden, M.P., at Smethwick on September 28, 
| at an I.L.P. demonstration. No one can accuse 
the L.L.P. of a desire to fight upon Socialism. ' 


And the speeches delivered by Mr. Hill’s sup- 
porters prove that every effort was made on 
their side to turn the conteston anything and 
everything but Socialism. Mr. McPherson, M.P. 
(Preston), claimed that the Labour men in the 
House of Commons contained an exceptional 
proportion of P.S.A. workers and teetotalers. 
Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P., asserted that they | 
“would not confiscate the land or rob the land- 
lords, but they would soon bein a position to 
say to the privileged classes ‘So far and no | 
farther,’”’ a sentiment which met with loud | 
Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., appealed to 
them as “ Ye Christian Men!” and asked them 


' to vote for Mr. Hill because “Christ died to 


adjust social inequalities.” Mr. J. Seddon, M.P., 
referred to “‘ the notorious fact that almost every 
member of the Labour Party belonged either 


great bodies of nonconformity.”’ Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, M.P., stated that the Labour Party 
contained more religiously inclined persons, 
and took the pulpit oftener on Sunday than any 
other section of politicians. What was the real 
issue, he asked, involved in the contest ? It was 
this: that the electors would declare whether 
there was endorsement on all of the substantial 
points of the Government policy. .\ victory for 
Labour would show how the people stood, for 
this Government or against it. The conclusion 
arrived at would be, that if the Labour Party 
were defeated it would prove that there was a 
weakening of the Liberal trend. The Rev. E. 
F. Forrest (vicar of Pemberton) of the Church 
Socialist League, wanted Society shaken to its 
foundations so that ‘employers and employed 
might fraternise and class distinctions be abol- 
ished.””. Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., declared 
that Tariff Reform was the real crux of the 
election, and that its adoption would bring about 
the ruin of the port of Liverpool. Mr. ‘I. F. 
Richards, M.P., eulogised John Burns. It was 
just like some working men, he said, to haul 
down one of their own class. If it was possible | 
for an engineer to be President of the L.G.B., 
why should not the democracy fillether high 
offices of State? (Which of the “ high offices” 
Mrs. Cobden Sanderson 
(daughter of Richard Cobden), said if her father 
were alive he would be with her upon that 
platform. She pleaded for a Free Trade policy 
and accepted every word of the address of John 
Hill, ‘‘as the aspiration of a true Liberal!” 
And Mr. J. Ramsay McDonald explained that 
the Labour Party did not make Socialism a test 
for its candidates. We can, therefore, quite 
agree with Mr. Snowden that they were not re- 
sponsible for the Kirkdale election being fought 
upon Socislism. J.K 


action being taken. 


[MonrHiy, ONE Penny 


Labour Members and Child Slavery. 


0:0——— 


Wuew is the case of the sweated children and 
“half-timers’ in the textile industries to be 
taken up by the Labour Group in Parliament? 
asks Heynolds’ Newspaper. For years, it says, 
the Radical Democrats have been trying to se- 
cure better conditions for these little slaves of 
industry, and to some extent have succeeded. 
But surely, after the resolution passed at the 
recent Trade Union Congress, there is a special 
duty upon the Labour party to see that some- 


_thing further is done in this direction in the 


next Session of Parliament ? 

Reynolds is too optimistic if it thinks that the 
present Labour Party will do anything in this 
direction. Mr. David Shackleton and Mr. Gill, 
members respectively for Clitheroe and Bolton, 
have already expressed themselves against any 
As they explainec at the 
Belfast Conference of the Labour Party, if it 
were insisted that they should initiate or sup- 


| port legislation with this object, they would lose 
their seats and the societies they represented 


would withdraw from the Labour Party and this 
would involve the withdrawal of their payment 
of £900 a year to the Labour Party funds. But, 
we are told by some of our enthusiastic I.L.P. 
friends, the ‘‘ Socialist’ members of the Party 


' will take the lead in the House of Commons, 


and the Shackletons and Gills will have to fol- 
low, and they call attention to clause 5 of the 
I.L.P. programme, “ The raising of the age of 


But the I.L.P. members of Parliament 
are not bound by the Party's programme, as wit- 
ness the manner in which they threw it over at 
Kirkdale. And now Mr. James Parker, M.P. 


| for Halifax, and member of the National Admin- 
' istrative Council of the LL.P., expresses his 


views. Lecturing at Burton-on-Trent on Octo- 


| ber 7th, on “ Socialism and the Children,” he 


declared his belief in the children of the poor 
people having a free breakfast. ** Indeed,” he 
said, “‘I believe that every child should have 
one meal a day at school.” He alsvu advocated 
that they should sit together and be medically 
inspected. In what way these views touched 
Socialism he omitted to state, probably because 
he knew that they had nothing to do with So- 
cialism at all. Neither did he outline the 
position of the children under Socialism. At the 
conclusion of his lecture he was asked whether 
a Bill was to be introduced during the next 
Parliamentary Session to raise the age at which 
a child could go to work. Mr. Parker replied 
that he did not know. He and other mem. 
bers of the I.L.P. favoured such a step, but as 
many of them represented such manufacturing 
centres as Halifax and Leeds, they would have 
to vote for their constituents and against such a 


course. ‘Thus Mr. Parker, having thrown over 


| “political independence ” and made a compact 


with the Liberal Party to secure election, now 
shows himself prepared to throw over anything 
else that may endanger his seat. We wish the 
I.L.P. joy of these “ political job hunters.” 
J.K; 


We regret to announce that our Comrade 
Ferdinand Czilinsky, of the Tottenham branch, 


~ died on September 20th after an illness of three 


days. Our comrade was seventy-two years of age. 
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a whole army—the Industrial Reserve Army, as Marx called it—an-: 
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5. THE INDUSTRIAL RESERVE ARMY. 


The introduction of the labour of women and children into indus- 
try is, as we have seen, one of the most powerful means for forcing 


wages. 

_ But at times other means have an equally powerful effect ; the 
unportation of workers from localities backward in economic develop- 
ment, where the population have but few wants, but possess labour- 
seh that has not yet fallen under the ban of industrial enterprise. 

he development of large industrial enterprise, especially of machinery, 
not only makes it possible to use unskilled in place of skilled workers, 
but also affords the opportunity of obtaining them cheaply and quickly. 
Development of the methods of transit proceeds hand in hand with the 
development of production ; transit on a large +cale develops side by 
side with production ona lar, e scale, transit not only of c mmodities but 
of persons. Steamships and railways, these highhy praised bearers of 
culture, not only carry rifles, whisky, and syphilis to the Barbarians 
but they also bring the Barbarians to us and with them their Barbarism, 
The migration of agricultural labourers into the towns is assisted by this 
development ; and from ever greater distances swarm the persevering 
masses, who have but few needs and little power of resistance. Slavs 
Swedes, and Italians go to Germany and drag down wages ; Germans, 
Belgians, and Italians go to France ; Slavs, Germ ins, Italians, Irishmen 
and Swedes ty England and the United States; Chinamen to America 
and Australia, and perhaps in the not too distant future also to Europe. 
Ou German ships Chinamen and Negroes are already taking the places 
of white workers. 

These loreign workers are, partly, expropriated small peasants and 
petty bourgeois, who have been ruined and driven from hearth and 
home by the capitalist mode of production. Gazing at the numberless 
crowds of emigrants we may well ask the question whether it is Social- 
isin that thus makes them homeless and is responsible four men and 
women leaving their native land. 

By expropriating small peasants and petty bourgeois, by importing 
crowds of workers from distant countries, by the development of 
woman- and child-labour, by shortening the term of apprenticeship 
which becomes merely a period of initiation, the capitalist mode of 
production effects an enormous increase in the number of workers at 
its disposal. Hand in hand with this increase proceeds the ever crow- 
ing productivity of human labour in consequence of the uninterrupted 
progress in technical improvements and inventions. _ And not alone 
this : but capitalist exploitation increases also the power of utilising the 
labour-power of the individual to the utmost degree, partly through 
extending the hours of labour, but also by speeding up the workers, 
especially in those cases where the organisation of the workers or legis- 
lation prevents the former course being pursued. 

And at the same time machinery has the effect of reducing the 
amount of muuual labour required. Every machine displaces labour ; 
if that were not so there would be nothing gained in having the machine. 
In every industry the change from manual labour to production by 
machinery causes the greatest suffering among the manual workers 
affected, who, whether they be handicraftsmen or factory workers 
become redundant, and are turned into the street. It was this effect of 
the machine which the workers felt first of all. The numerous instances 
of revolt in the first decades of the nineteenth century showed the great 
suffering and despair which were caused by the introduction of machin- 
ery. The introduction of machinery, and every subsequent improve- 
ment thereof, is always detrimental to the interests of certain sections 
of the workers : sometimes, of course, other sections may benefit —as 
fur instance, those employed in the engineeing trade. But this know. 
ledge will Lardly be a consolation to the displaced workers faced with 
starvation. 

The effect of the introduction of every new machine is that as much 
as before is produced with fewer workers, or inore than before with the 
sume number of workers. If, therefore, the number of workers 
employed in one country is not to diminish in consequence of the 
growing development of machinery, then the market must be extended 
in the save proportion in which the productivity of labour increases. 
As, iiowever, economic development causes at the same time the quantity 
of labour performed by the worker to grow and the available labour- 
power to increase rapidly—and much more rapidly than the population 

itis necessary, if unemployment is to be avoided, that the market be 
extended much more rapidly than in a ratio that would merely keep 
pace with the growing productivity of the workers owing to the intro- 
duction of machinery. 

Such a rapid expansion of the market has scarcely ever taken place 
under the domination of capitalist industry on a large scale, certainly 
never for any considerable period in a large field of capitalist industry. 
Hence, unemployment is a permanent feature of capitalist industry on 
a large scale, the one being inseparable from the other. Even at brisk 
periods, when the market experiences important extension and trade is 
flourishing, industry has not room for all the unemployed. In periods 
of slackness, when trade is dull, their number grows immensely. They 
together with the workers uf the superfluous petty undertakings, form 
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army of labourers always at the disposal of capital, from which: the 

latter is always able to draw its reserves as soun as tlie indastrial 

struggle shows signs. of becoming animated. 

_ The reserve army is invaluable to the capitalist. It serves him as 
an important weapon to keep im check the army of the emp-‘oyed and 
to make them more submissive. Since the overwork of some causes the 
unemployment of othess, the unemployment of these latter becomes the 
means for sustaining and intensifying the overwork of the former. And 
yet in face of this fact it is asserted that we are living in the best 
of all ible worlds ! 

ile the expansion of the industrial reserve army fluctuates with 

the fluctuations of commercial life, its general tendency is to move in an 
“prerd direction ; for the technical revolution proceeds ever more rap- 
idly, extending continually to wider spheres, but the expansion of the 
market on the contrary becomes ever more limited. We shall have 
occasion to refer to this point again in angther connection. It suffices 
here to have drawn attention to it. 

_ But what does unemployment mean? It not only means want and 

isery for its victims, notonly intensified slavery and exploitation for 

tlioge in employment, but it means also insecurity of existence for the 
entire working class. 

Whatever the fate of those exploited under former systems of 
exploitation may have been, they were certain of one thing —-security of 
livelihood. The sustenance of the slave or the serf was assured at least 
for so long as the existence of his master was secure. Only the ruin 
of his master could deprive him of his security of livelihood. 

The misery or want that under any former mode of production was 
at times experienced by the population was not the consequence of 
production, but a disturbance of production through bad harvests 
cattle plague, floods, invasion by hostile armies, etc. , 

The existence of the exploiter is not bound up with that of the 
exploited. The worker and his wife and children can at any moment 
oe amped into — ae with Rrcesdiatorgr staring them in the face 
without causing the test change in th iti iter 
a ae 1g ou ng g e pvsition of the exploiter 

Aud the misery of unemployment is to-day rarely the consequence 
of disturbances in production through external, overpowering influ- 
ences, it 1s now in fact the natural consequence of production itself. 
Disturbances in production under present conditions often increase the 
opportunities for work instead of lesseuing them: one need only call to 
mind the consequences of the war in 1870 to the economic life of Ger- 
many and Frauce during the immediately succeeding years. 

Under the domination of petty enterprise the income of the worker 
producing on his own account grew larger the more industrious he 
proved to be. Laziness ruined him and caused his unemployment. 
To-day the longer the workers work the more unemployment increases. 
The worker causes his unemployment by his own work. Like many 
another maxim from the world of petty enterprise, the one that the 
workers good fortune depends upon his being industrious has been 
changed to its opposite by the large capitalist enterprise. And another 
maxim still mouthed to-day by many a Philistine, presumably for the 
benefit of the worker, has become au untruth, namely, that anyone 
willing to work can find work. ° 

Just as little as a small property is a sure protection against want 
and misery so is possession of labour-puwer. While the ghost of bank- 
ruptcy is continually hovering over the peasant owner and the handi- 
craftsman, the ghost of unemployment haunts the wage-worker all his life. 

This continual insecurity is of all the evils of the present mode of 
production the most tormenting, and also the most atrocious, the evil 
that stirs up the feeling of the worker unspeakably and scatters com- 
pletely to the winds all his conservative notions. ‘This eternal insecurity 
of his own position undermines his belief in the security of the existing 
state of things and extinguishes his interest in its retention. And he 
who continually dreads the existing state of things finally loses all fear 
for new conditions. / 

The capitalist mode of production brings in its train overwork, unem- 
ployment, and dissolytion of the family for the working-class, aud it 
has at the same time the effect of forcing proletarian conditions upon 
further sections of Sdciety, thus visibly making these conditions the 
general conditions of the great mass of the population. 


INVENTORS AS TRUST HIRELINGS. 

“The applications for patents come mainly from professional inventors. 
The largest number of applications come from the great trusts—the Uni- 
ted States Steel Company, the great electrical companies, the harvester 
trust and the automobile trust. These trusts employ hundreds of inven- 
tors to devise improvements of their machinery. ‘They are paid large 
salaries in many instances, and the business is gradually falling almost 
completely into their hands. 

Report of Asst. Commissioner of Patents, U.S.A., 1907. 


——— :0: ——— 
ANOTHER SOLUTION THAT WONT SOLVE. 

“The Railway Difliculty and How to Solve It” is a penny pamphlet 
by Thomas Johnson and Hugh Adam. The writers advocate National- 
isation as immediately practicable. But they assert that it would mean 
a saving of at least 20 per cent. in working expenses. In other words, 
the Nationalisation of Railways would intensify the unemployed pro- 
blem, as Mr. Bell, M.P., pointed out at the Annual General Meeting of 
the A.'S.R.S. The authors claim to be “ unhesitatingly and uncom- 
promisingly Socialist,” and in their conclusion admit that Nationalis- 
ation of Railways would not be of any avail, but we must have Socialism. 
Why, then, waste the time and fritter away the energies of the working 
class in going for something that will not affect their position us the 
subject class in the community ? 
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A LOOK ROUND. 


Writinc in the Sportsman for October 14th, 
“ Vigilant,” oppressed by a dread that ‘‘ Sport 
would go by the board were the Socialists ever 
to take charge,” says that what is wanted is 
that men with big incomes not derived from 
land should come into the swim and assist the 
projected movement. It is really, he says, an 
insurance proposal, if they would only under- 


stand. 


* le + 


* 

The “insurance proposal’? emanates from 
Epsom. It is “‘a practical scheme for not merely 
opposing the pernicious doctrines of Socialism, 
but with further suggestions for - providing 
agricultural employment and enabling the 
labourers to share in profits.” 

*, * 

Why should “Vigilant” be afraid that 
“‘sport”” will be non-existent under Socialism ? 
In the old English definitions sport was a game, 
pastime, or amusement, a play, a diversjon, a 
merry-making, a frolic. The word was also 
used to describe collectively such out-of-door 
recreations as grown men indulged in, more 

ially hunting, fishing, racing, shooting, 
and the like. It was likewise a comprehensive 


’ term embracing all forms of athletics and games 


of skill in which prizes were competed for. 
“There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that, 
under Socialism, sport will be taboo. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe that 
it will flourish as it has never done before. 


+. * 


Of course, sport has been prostituted under 
capitalism, like most other things. “Sports” 
(mainly of the Hebrew persuasion) have entered 
the arena and have fastened themselves on to 
sport for profit-making purposes. They regard 
sport as a legitimate Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
and speculate in it in the same way as the 
jobber makes a “ book” on stocks or the Minc- 
ing Lane merchant speculates on the price of 
petroleum months ahead. These gentry will be 
unable to play the game under Socialism, and 
will not need to, because Socialism will provide 
enough and to spare for all-—will establish the 
Right to Live. The only condition will be that 
those who desire to live shall recognise and ful- 
fil their obligation to do their share of the 
necessary work, and as this will be reduced to-a 
minimum and will be joyous and health-giving; 
as all will have leisure and opportunity for 
mental and physical development of the highest 
order, sport, in its truest sense, will no longer 
be prostituted, but will form part and parcel of 
the daily life of the people. 


* , * 


“T write” adds “ Vigilant,” because “1 know 
how racing would suffer under svcialistic 
schemes.” But he knows nothing about it. 
There is no reason at all why racing should not 
exist under Socialism, but it will not be sub- 
verted to suit the purposes of men on the make, 
who regard it to-day, not from the point of view 
of sport, but as a means whereby the “ready ”’ 
may be transferred from others’ pockets into 


theirs. _ 


* i. * 


* 


What should be noticed in particular is the 
appeal to the sporting fraternity to join with 
the opponents of Socialism in their efforts to 
fight Socialism by palliating capitalism. When 
the S.P.G.B. has pointed out to misguided 
members of the S.D.F. and LLP. that as_pualli- 
atives tend to perpetuate capitalism they should 
not be advocated by Socialists ; that the master 
class would vie with each other to pass laws 
‘to improve the condition of the working class” 
when they really believed the latter were accept- 
ing the principles of Socialism, its members 
have been denounced as “‘ wreckers,”’ “ impossi- 
blists,” ete., whereas, as a matter of fact, it is 
the advocate of palliatives, the striver after 
reforms, who is the real impossiblist, and is 
sile-tracking the working-class movement. Now 
that this position is being proved by the de- 
fenders of capitalism, is it too much to hope 
that the aforementioned misguided S.D.F. and 
1.L.P. members will. be bhouest enough and 
brave enough to “come out from among them "’ 
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and join the only Socialist party in this country, 


—the S.P.G.B. ? 


*, * 


‘ 


Phe apologies of the “ palliators”’ are amus- 
ing. A prominent member of the I.L.P. recently 
took the platform in Manchester in opposition 
to an S.P.G.B. lecturer and asserted that owing 
to their lack of education and to their chronic 
underfeeding and bad housing the working 
class cannot understand Socialism and it is 
therefore necessary to work for palliatives in 
order to fit them to understand it. ‘That, of 
course, was an admission that one of the charges 
brought against the I.L.P. by the S.P.G.B., viz., 
that it does not preach Socialisin, is justitied. 
But as the [.L.P. does not preach Socialism, 
how can it know whether the working class can 
understand it or not ? 


sa 


Moreover, if it is necessary to give the working 
class better conditions so that they may under- 
stand and accept Socialism, districts such as 
Port Sunlight and Bournville should be hot- 
beds of Socialist agitation. But are they? It is 
just as illogical to assert that revolutionists can 
only be made out of a well-fed people as it is to 


say that they can only be made out of a starving , 


people. 


* * 


* 

“Education and an empty belly are the raw 
materials of revolution” writes ‘ Vanoc’’ in the 
Referee for to. day (Oct. 20th). I think this as 
near to the truth as one can get because education 
is put first. It is not imperative that the indi- 
vidual should have both the education and the 


empty belly. It cannot be questioned that an | 


increasing number of the wage-earners, amongst 


_ the rising generation in particular, are seizing 


every opportunity to widen their mental outlook, 
as is evidenced by the enormous demand for 
scientific (which, of course, includes economic) 
and classical literature now prevalent, and by 
their attendance at public meetings, lectures, 
and debates. (‘l'here is a lesson here which the 
publicans might learn with advantage, as some 
few have already done, instead of wasting their 
time bewailing the emptiness of their unattrac- 
tive, seatless, sawdust-floored horse-boxes, and 
cursing the clubs). The wage-earners are there- 
fore obtaining education of the real kind, and 
capitalist development, with its facilities for 


disseminating information relative to industrial | 


conditions all over the world, and its pro- 
duction of empty bellies in increasing numbers, 
is doing the rest. Education is enabling the 
wage- workers who are in employment to recog- 
nise that a very slender partition separates 
them from their ‘“empty-belly” confréres. 


xy * 


When a sufficient number have educated 
themselves, when a mental revolution has been 
accomplished, the way will have been prepared 
for the social revolution that shall end the 
struggle for existence between man and man, 
and relieve human beings of the fear that 
oppresses the majority of them under capital- 
ism, viz, that at any moment they may be, 
through no fault of their own, thrown on to the 
industrial scrap heap or forced into that flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity which one can observe 
running to seed day by day. 


* OF 


The secretary of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League writes to the Press from 25, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, that twelve months 
ago the League published a sixpenny volume 
of papers entitled “ Socialism : [ts Fallacies and 
Dangers ” in which every phase of Socialism — 
economic, social, and political — is discussed by 
writers who have made the subject the study of 
the r lives. They have two new pamphlets in 
the Press: ‘‘ The Socialist Spectre”? and ‘The 
Impossibility of Socialism.” 


xy * 


What a lot of noise over a spook and a thing 
that cannot be! But, as the poet says: “Such 
tricks hath strong imagination, That, if it 
would apprehend some joy, It comprehends 
some bringer of that jov; Or, in the night, 
imagining some fear, How easy is a bush sup- 
posed a bear’’! 


© pe 


Speaking at a meeting of Liberal Registra- 
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tion Agents at Aberdare on October Ist, Mr. D. 
A. Thomas, M P., suggested that if the I.L.P. 
would help the Welsh nonconformists in their 
fight for religious liberty (whatever that is), he 
would help them to oppose candidates “of the 
Whig or neo-Tory type who attempted to sail 
under the Liberal flag.” In view of Keir 
Hardie’s tactics when he contested Merthyr and 
the facility with which I.L.P. atheists became 
Christians during the Kirkdale election, the 
deal proposed by Mr. ‘Thomas should appeal to 


them “in once.’ 


* , * 


At a meeting held at Manchester on October 
Sth, under the auspices of the Ancoats Healthy 
Homes Society, Mr. J. Grime said the Medical 
Officer of Health had reported that during the 
past two or three years no other part of the city 
had improved so much as Ancoats (possibly no 
other part needed it so much). Where the 
people lived and worked, he said, were the im- 
portant parts of the city to be cared for. 


* , * 


That's a good capitalist dictum, and one in 
which Sir John Gorst, among others, firmly 
believes. He supports the S.D.I*. agitation for 
free meals in order to make more eflicient profit 


producing workers. 


* x 


* 

Commenting on Mr. Keir Hardie’s visit to 
Bengal, the Statesman (India) says the fact that 
Mr. Hardie was the guest of the Maharajah of 
Mymensingh disposes of the suggestion that he 
has been guilty of anything serious. Apparently, 
the Statesman thinks that a man will not speak 
ill of you after having fed at your expense. Is 
the same view held by English Liberal and Tory 
M.P.’s who invite Labour members to banquets ? 

* * * 

Mr. Herbert Burrows, of the S.D.F., will con- 
test the Parliamentary division of Haggerston at 
the next election providing the present Liberal 
member is not a candidate. Thus the S.D.F. 
again shows that while it professes to be equally 
opposed to Liberal and Tory, it really believes 
there is a difference between the two, a differ- 
ence in favour of the Liberal, whom it there- 
fore refuses to oppose. 


ee ee: 


“Tt is a good thing for employers,” said the 
Daily Chronicle on October 9th, “that Labour 
should be organised, for organisation tends to 
promote a higher sense of responsibility. ‘That 
truth is so obvious that in France the Socialists 
for whom M. Hervé and M. Jaurés speak, 
deprecate the formation of strong trade unions 
on the ground that by their very strength and 
wealth they operate as a restraint on rashness, 
and tend always to be pacific.” 


* yy * 


The last stage of democratic evolution has 
generally been a conflict between the Haves and 
Have Nots, and to this goal democracy seems 
to be moving slowly in England, in France, and 
in the United States.— Daily Mail, Oct. Sth. 


x. * 


What the country wants isa more proportion- 
ate representation of organised labour—not a 
revolution.—Mr. Grayson, M.P., at Liverpool, 
Oct. 6th. 


*  * 


The pioneers of the co-operative movement, 
in trying to reconcile capital and labour, were 
dealing with the root cause of social evils and 
inequalities.- Mr. Sxowpes, M.P., at Birming- 
hain, Sept. 25th. 

* , * 

A teetotaler is an infinitely better man than 
even a moderate drinker, physically, morally, 
and intellectually. Mr. H. Qvetcu at Luton, 
October 2nd. 


J. Kay. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.B. (Portsmouth).—No, we do not get tired of criti- 
cising the individuals you name it is one of the 
things we exist for. 

L. Bourne.—As you say, the conducting of this paper 
isa matter for the Party members, still we welcome 
both criticism and suggestions, and will have an 
article prepared on matter you mention 

E. Elliot.— At some future date. 
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A Confession of Impotence. 


cheers :— 


The Labour Party in Parliament were doing their 
best. He thought they snould be delegates to carry 
out the will of the people who sent them there. 
They only represented a small minority of the 
workers and could not speak for the whole of the 
workers. They were told to kick up a row and 


make themselves a nuisance like the Irish Party. | 


But the Irish Party had nearly the whole of Ireland 

behind them. 

That comes of being a fierce democrat and the 
bosom chum of an implacable revolutionary 
like Bill Thorne. Having fulfilled the first of 
their desires and “got in” on programmes that, 
whatever else they may have been, were dis- 
tinctly not Socialist; and having discovered 
that being in on such terms they werg, as we 
said they would and must be, impotent, the 
LABOUR —soctaList members now seek to 
placate the wrath of any of their “advanced” 
friends by pointing out that they couldn't kick 
up a row because, dont y’see, they haven’t the 
whole people behind them. 
democrats, it was their business first and fore- 
most (after “ getting in”) to carry outthe will 
of the people by whose votes they were returned, 


and as these vo’es were not given for Socialism, | 
naturally they (the elected persons) couldn’t act | 


as Socialists or preach Socialism. 

The thing is as plain as can be. We can’t, 
they say, run on a Socialist programme because 
the people, the sovereign people (two hundred 
sovereigns to be precise), are not Socialists and 
wouldn’t elect us ; we can’t voice Socialism when 
we «ie elected because we must represent the 
views of our constituents. Of course Socialism 
is the only thing that materially matters to the 
workers (“‘ I believe and recognise the class war,” 
says (‘lynes), and when the people are Socialists 
we shall- my word! how we shall go for the 
capitalists, and what a row we shal] kick up. 
But until then And so on, and 80 on. 


Exploiters of Sentiment. 

Well, what is the use of Clynes & (‘o. from a 
Socialist point of view at all? And what is the 
use of the S8.1D.F. “Socialists”? in Manchester 
who cheered Clynes and moved him votes of 
thanks? If Clynes is prepared, as in common 
with other members of the Labour Group who 
claim to be Socialists he certainly is, to subor- 
dinate Socialism, the admittedly only hope of 
the workers, to the chance of “ getting in,” 
whit use is he from a working-class stand point ? 
He may claim that he did not know how impo- 
tent his precious “]abour” party would be. 
He nay have been, as many professing Socialists 
are. under the impression that the great thing 
is tw ‘get in,” and then use your position as a 
sounding board for your principles—play the 
political fraud, deceive the electorate, prepare 
the way for a Socialism that is impossible with- 
out an educated working class by deliberately 


| work in advance of your electorate ? 


As unflinching | _S. : 
confusionists can rely upon the interference, as 
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hoodwinking that class! We have set our faces 
against this, the fairly common practice of the 
S.D.F., L.L.P. and other pseudo-Socialist parties, 
and earned for ourselves by our denunciations, 
the epithet “ impossiblists.” But this damnable 
doctrine of doing evil that good may come was, 
and is yet, widely held, and Clynes may have 
been innoculated with it. 

Assume that he was an honest fool then as 
against 4 worse assumption, and went in with 
high hopes of better work possible under the 
changed conditions only to find he was tied 
hand and foot and delivered bound to the 
‘Labour Party.” Assuming that, what would 
his position be provided he remained honest ? 
What action would he take? Surely he would 
risk his salary, break with the ‘* Labour” Party: 


| and its restrictions, and shout his Socialism 
| froin the Parliamentary housetop. Such action 
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_ aspirations, pocketed his wages and came along 


would not, of course, purge the evil of his elec- 
tion, but it would be evidence of honest stupidity. 
But what if instead of this he swallowed his 


with the explanation that, after all you cannot 
Well, in 
that case you would know to a very nice exact- 
itude what the price of that man was. 

Mark! this is the case of a man who started 
into office foolish but honest. But suppose the 


| best of evidence existed to show that he had 
| no delusions as to his powers when he “ got in ;” 

Speaxine for the S.D.F. at N.E. Manchester on | 
September 28th, Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., thus | 
delivered himself amid, we read, loud S.D.F. | 


that knowing all the time that Socialism was the 
only thing that mattered to the workers, he de- 
liberately whittled his policy and submerged 
his principles until he made himself acceptable 
to the ignorance of a number of electors suffici- 
ently large for his purposes; what would then 
be said when that man came along to explain 
his impotence on the ground of the ignorance 
of the electorate? What would we call a man 
who, while occupying the standing of a leader 
in professing Soctalist circles, deliberately got 
himself elected on a non-Socialist programme 
that rendered him entirely useless to the working 
class, and who then came to his professing 
Socialist supporters to explain that he was use- 
less because he had been elected on a non-Social- 
ist ticket ? 

Think it over, my friends of North East Man- 
chester and elsewhere, remembering the speech 
of J. R. Clynes, M.-P. And do not forget the 
loud cheers of his S.D.F. supporters. They at 
any rate are prepared to be parties to the same 
game again—if the Manchester S.P.G.B. does 
not interfere. However, as there is a branch 
of the S.P.G.B. in Manchester now, the local 





we can rely upon our comrades making that 
interference effective. 


The Only Socialist Party. 


Many comments have been penned by writers 
in the official organs of bodies claiming to be 
Socialist to whom the 8.P.G.B. is in open and 
avowed antagonism because of the resolution 
passed by the E.C. of the S.P.G.B., challenging 
the British Constitution Association to debate 
the principles of Socialism. The aforesaid 
writers are concerned owing to the resolution 
describing the S.P.G.B. as ‘‘the only Socialist 
Party in this country.” Well, seeing that it is, 
why should not the fact be announced? What 
is it that differentiates the S.P.G.B. from other 
parties claiming to be Socialist? It ie the only 
party that, from its formation and ever since, 
has advocated Socialism, and nothing short 
of Socialism, at all times and under all con- 
ditions. It is the only party that has de- 
clined to be side-tracked or to assist in side- 
tracking the people by concentrating their 
efforts upon the palliation instead of upon the 
abolition of capitalism. It is the only party 
that has refused to attach itself to freak organ- | 
isations, political or industrial. It is assailed 
because it declines to advocate palliatives. But 
what have the opponents of Socialism been | 
declaring recently is the best way to fight Nov- 
ialism? To palliate the evils of capitalism ! 
Mr. Levy Lever, M.P., says Socialism must be 
fought “‘ by legislation dealing with housing, 
social, and land reform, and old age pensions.” 
Lord Burghelere declares for ‘Social Legisla- 
tion.” Sir George Kekewich, M.P., says “ Em- 
ploy the unemployed. Reform the Poor Law. 
House the Workers. Pension the Aved.” The 
Marquis of Northampton is of opinion that the 
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discontent of the working class is owing to the 
lethargy of successive Governments as regards 
drastic social reforms. Sir H. Seymour King, 
M.P., would fight it by granting the legitimate 
demands of the masses for improved conditions 
and opportunities. The Hon. Claude Hay, who 
has supported the S.D.F., financially and other- 
wise, in their agitation for free meals for school- 
children, plumps for “bold social reforms,” 
and others would “give the poorer classes a 
stake in the country,” thereby admitting, of 
course, that they possess none at present. But 
all these proposals are put forward, let it not be 
forgotten, by those who are out to fight Social- 
ism. And it is these same antidotes to Socialism 
that the S.D.F., LL.P., and similar reform 
bodies are urging the workers to scramble for! 
The S.P.G.B., comprehending the real signifi- 
cance of the working-class movement, declines 
to be side-tracked. It knows that only Socialism 
will give the wealth producers their freedom 
and the wealth they produce, and it is therefore 
out for Socialism all along the line, and has 
always been. No other party in this country 
can substantiate a similar claim and therefore 
the S.P.G.B. is justified in describing itself as 
“the only Socialist Party.” 


A TRAVESTY OF SOCIALISM. 


:0:——— 


Unpovstebty one of the greatest hindrances to 
a clear understanding of Socialism is the mis- 
representation to which it is subject, not only 
from opponents, but also from those who, at 
times, call themselves Socialists. Here, for 
example, is Mr. Jas. Parker, Labour M.P. for 
Halifax, which position he secured by making 
a compact with the Liberal Party, assuring an 
audience at Swadlincote Town Hall (on October 
8th) that the Army, Navy, and Post Office are 
Socialistic institutions, and that the last Govern- 
ment decided to socialise the telephones. Did 
anyone ever hear such twaddle? What is 
Socialism? It is the ownership and control 
by all the people of all the means of production 
and distribution of wealth. It is thus the very 
antithesis of capitalism. How, then, can you 
have Socialistic institutions in the midst of 
The Army and the Navy exist 
for the purpose of protecting the British 
capitalist class against the capitalist class 


| of other countries and to enable them to 
| extend their spheres of exploitation. Yet these 


according to our I.L.P. oracle, are Socialistic ! 
And the Post Office is admittedly an institution 
where the lower grade of workers are abomin- 
ably sweated in order to provide a huge profit, 
which the P.M.G. (Tory or Liberal) may apply 
to the reduction of taxation. And as taxes do 
not affect the working class in the least, as their 
exploitation takes place in the factory —they are 
robbed at the pay-box—(a fact which even Mr. 
Victor Grayson has not yet grasped) what does 
it matter to them whether taxes are high or 
low? There is all the difference in the world 
between State Capitalism and Socialism. In the 
former the members of the working class are 
still wage-slaves, even tho’ their conditions may 
be better than under Private Capitalism, but, 
as has been proved by recent events at Wool- 
wich, the fear of dismissal always hangs over 
their heads. In the latter, all will be workers, 
owning and controlling all the wealth-produc- 
ing implements that they operate. They will 
no longer be slaves, subject to be condemned 
to semi-starvation at the whim or caprice of a 


| master, hut free men and free women performing 
| their share of the necessary work and enjoying, 


as only a free people can enjoy, the good things 
of life that they cooperate to produce. ‘I'o 
argue that certain capitalist institutions are 
Socialist ones is misleading and those who so 


argue are either ignorant or fraudulent. 


“Art, Labour, and Socialism” should sell 


| well. It can be obtained by branches and other 


bodies in the ordinary way on the usual terms: 
9d. per 13. Half gross orders carriage paid. 
++ 
Order ‘THe Soctauist Stanparp through your 
local newsagent. If you have any difficulty in 


obtaining it regularly please communicate with 
the S.P.G.B., 22, Gt. James St., London, W.C. 
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TRADE. UNIONISM. 
A DEBATE. 


—_——:0:—_———_— 
To save repetition and for convenience of reference 


-we have numbered the paragraphs in the reply of the 


Advocates, and will answer under those numbers 
REPLY OF ADVOCATES. 
‘The loose and inaccurate habit of thought of 
the S.P.G.B. is well typified by the sub-heading 


.of their answer, which attempts to make out 


that the present debate is with the S.L.P. instead 


of with the A. of LU. 


(1) When we speak of the S.P.G.B. wander- 
ing away from the correct position, it is in the 
senve that they totally fail to put into practice 
the principle expressed in their Manifesto, 
“that the basis of the trade unions must 
be « clear recognition of the worker's posi- 
tion under capitalism and the class struggle 
resulting therefrom,” by advocating the form- 
ation of such a union in Great Britain. In- 
steal they deliberately attack 
seeking to establish an industrial union based 
on the class struggle, aiming at the over- 
throw of the capitalist system and the establish- 
ment of the Socialist Republic. 

(2) The S.P.G.B., after publishing in its 
official organ the statement that “ we Socialists 
want to see industrial unionism,” reject another 
later article because it asks for the same thing. 
For the S.P. to contend that a union could 
not be a class union, that is, based on the class 
struygle, because it would be organised accord- 
ing 10 industries, cuts the ground from under 
their own feet, for if economic grouping in an 
economic body robs it of its class character, then 


geographical grouping in a political body must | 


do likewise. 


(3) There is no jumble of unions in our or- | 


ganisation. Our object is to organise the workers 
in acompact body along the same lines in which 
modern industrial conditions compel them to 
work together, that is united according to in- 


dustrial, and not divided along craft lines. The , 


object of our union is the taking over hy and 
for the workers themselves the productive forces 
they now operate for a boss. Anyone knows 
that the General Federation of ‘Trade Unions 
is simply out to federate the existing craft 
unions, duplicates as well, leaving their internal 
organisation absolutely intact. What we are out 
for is to organise one union of the whole work- 
ing class, divided for adiministrative and other 
purposes into industrial departments and _ local 
industrial unions, just as an army is divided 
into regiments or a political party into local 
branches. 

(4) The I.W.AW. of America, in spite of the 
alleged split (a split only in the sense that the 
fakirs were kicked out) has now over 28,00) 
fully paying members. Several European coun- 
tries, France, Roumania, Bulgaria, Italy, Ger- 
many, etc., have unions organised on industrial 
lines, both before and since the L.W.W. was 
started, and now Australia is starting an indus- 
trial union, with the title, preamble and consti- 
tution of the I.W.\W.—facts which prove the 
efficiency of revolutionary industrial organis- 
auion. . 

(5) Tosay that because we wish an economic 
organisation as being the chief means to over- 
throw capitalism and to form the foundation 
of the Socialist Republic, that we are Anarchist 
as believing in direct action, places the loyal 
S.P’ite in the same category should he become 
involved in a strike and should he not attempt 
to conduct it through the ballot box. 

(6) We claim that were the working class 
organised in a revolutionary industrial union, 
we could prevent to a large extent the use of 
armed forces against the workers. ‘Transport, 
food, clothing, ammunition, etc., are necessary 
factors in warfare, and the workers industrially 
organised could prevent the hired assassins of 
the capitalist class from using them. In the 
railway strike in Italy the Government used 
armed force to compel the men to run certain 
trains, but the organised workers in Milan and 
elsewhere called a series of strikes in these 
towns which made the Government withdraw 
the troops and grant the workers’ demands. 

"(7) If the revolution is to be effected hy 
armed force, how are the workers going to get it? 
because if the capitalists can prevent the organ- 
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ising of a revolutionary union because of their 
strict supervision, are we to suppose they 
will allow an armed force to be got together ? 
And if they did, how are workers ever to obtain 
sufficient wealth to purchase ‘‘ the modern wea- 
pons of precision and death-dealing ? ”’ 

(8) Although the capitalists could not starve 
the industrially organised workers into submis- 
sion, seeing we will have possession of the means 


_ of production, what would there be to prevent 

_ them starving a “ Socialist” government out of 

| power by refusing to give up control of the 

| fighting forces and the means of production to 
the Socialist M.P.'s ? : 


(1!) To say that the capitalist class laid the 
foundation of their control by building up an 


army under Cromwell and Fairfax begs the | 


question as to how they got control of this army, 


| which we contend was only by the capitalists | 
having since the time of Henry 8th been devel- | 


oping and getting economic power, thereby be- 


| ing able to purchase the munitions of war, pay 


their soldiers, etc., when the question of feudal 
or capitalist supremacy finally became relegated 


‘perry 
‘lias lien teak | from Parliament to battlefield. 


(10) We were wrong in describing the S.P. 


as “neutral,” for to actively oppose, as they do, | 


those who are attempting to organise a union 


| “based on the class struggle, aiming at the 
| overthrow of capitalism and the establishment 
| of the Socialist Republic,” amounts to backing 


up the existing reactionary trade unions. Tosay 
that Allen’s article was allowed in because it 


| asked for a Socialist union when it stated “we | 
| Socialists want to see industrial unionism,” and 
| to reject a second article because it asked forthe | 


same thing, is equal to saying that a union 
“based on the class struggle,” etc., is not a So- 
cialist union. 

(11) ‘The statement that Kent's resolution 
did not say an industrial organisation “ affiliated 
to and controlled by the S.P.G.B.” is a distinct 
suggestion of falsification. The facts are that 
these words were added to Kent’s resolution as 


~an amendment by Anderson. The resolution as 


amended was carried, and Kent himself voted 
for it. If the S.P.a titude is not one of ‘‘ boring 
from within” when it allows its members to 
hold oflice in existing unions that deny the class 
struggle, thus helping to build them up and 
extend their influence, we should like to know 
what is. They have some members who have 
denied the need for economic organisation at all. 

(12) With regard to the LW.W. excluding 
men on account of high dues, when first estab- 
lished the Executive Board had power to lower 
and forgive them if it so wished. The 8.P. 
likewise conveniently overlooks the differences 
in the money rate of wages in America and here. 
Since Sherman & Co. were kicked out, the 
I.W.W. has organised men who were on strike 
without the payment of initiation fee or dues. 
The Paterson silk workers had thetr dues re- 
duced 25 per cent. and they won their strike. 
In their official organ for July 27th, O07 they 
report the winning of the Paterson Locomotive 
Workers’ strike, and in the same issue report 
Local 95 as exempted from paying assessments. 
Bridgeport L.W.W. machinists won their strike. 
The big strike in the mills of Skowhegan was 
won by the LWW. Case after case can be 
given proving it a lie to say that the ].\W.W. 
has never won a strike, and also that it makes 
dues and initiation fees so high as to keep work- 
ers out. In Schenectady the I.W.W. had only 
3,000 men: the rest of the 12,000 in the Works 
were in craft unions, and it was these remaining 
at work blacklegging on the LW. W. that lost 
the strike. Jn Buffalo several new unions have 
been started. The J.W. OW. has won more strikes 
than it has lost. Even if it had not, it does not 
prove industrial unionism wrong, because any- 
one with sense knows a union must have a 
certain proportion of workers inside to strike 
successfully ; while youngand weak some strikes 
are sure to be lost. The S.P.G.B. has never 
won an election, therefore it is a fraud. 

(13) With regard to the split, the S.P. should 
be the last to talk of splits seeing that it 1s sim- 
ply the result of a split from the S.1).F. itself, 
and has since had splits at Islington and else- 
where in its own ranks. 

(14; We attend workers political bodies, 
trade union branches, trades councils, ete., at 
their invitation just as the S.P.G..B. was prepared 
to let Lehane go to the Parliament branch U.1.L. 
when there was achance to go. To‘drag in the 
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S.L.P. is quite irrelevant as this is a debate with 
the A. of 1.U. and not the S.L.P. The S.P.G.B. 
allows its members to hold office in unions that 
deny thé class struggle, that are going 1 mor- 
alise the capitalists like the O.13.8., establish 
mutual relations between employer and em- 
ployed, and that are afliliated to the bogus Lab- 
our Party which is supposed to be fought by 
the S.P. If industrial unionism is so bad and 
against Socialist principles why does the 8.P.G.B. 
fail to tell us the methods on which a union 
should be organised, and then set about organ- 


| ising it to prove their honesty ? 


S.P.G.B. ANSWER TO) ADVOCATES. 

(1) Both on the platform and in our paper 
we continually point out to the working class 
the necessity for political and economic action 
and for building up their organisations from 
their class basis. To call a new organisation an 


' ‘industrial union merely conveys to the aver- 


age worker the idea of a union similar in most 
respects to the existing unions and differing 
only in some details. Call it a ‘ Socialist” 
union and attention is at once directed to the 
fundamental differences between that and the 
present unions. If the Advocates are in favour 
of a Socialist union why do they attempt to 
start unions that sectionalise the workers ac- 
cording to industry and then try to hide their 
stupidity by saying that this sectionalisin is on 
a class basis ? 

(2) As people usually live in different local- 
ities, geographical subdivision of organisation 
becomes necessary, and the I.W.W. has been 
compelled to adopt this form despite their de- 
nouncing this method as wrong. The S.P. is an 
organisation with geographical sub-divisions, 
but the LW.W. is composed of Industrial and 
Local Unions—that is, of complete organisa- 
tions or entities—not branches of an organ- 
isation, and is merely a conglomerate similar to 
the General Federation of ‘l'rade Unions. ‘ 

(3) This is answered by No. 2 above. 

(4) ‘This is soclumsy an evasion of the truth 
that we can only suppose the Advocates to imag- 
ine their opponents know nothing of the facts. 
When the I. W.W. was formed it claimed 100,000 
members. At the next Annual Convention these 
figures had dropped to 6U or 70,000. Now they 
are given as 23,000. Nor is this the most im- 
portant fact. The union that formed the back- 
bone of the L.W.W., and was lauded in their 
press and speeches as the most clear-cut revolu- 
tionary union in America, is the Westerao Feder- 
ation of Miners; and it is just this union, stated 
to number 30,000 members, that has withdrawn 
from the LW.W. No talk of “alleged splits” 
can cover the seriousness of these facts and 
figures. 

If the existence of so-called industrial unions 
on the continent of Europe proves the elliciency 
of this form of organisation, then the so-called 
eraft™ unions must be immensely more etlicient 
as they exist with a far greater membership. 

But the truth is that these industrial unions 
are Anarchist umiousaid fight Socialisin at every 
opportunity. The strongest and most tnportant 
of them all othe (renerad federation of Labour 
of France bas for years bitterly opposed the 
Socialist party and propaganda there, while 
a curious fact. the Australian S.L.P. lias with- 
drawn fromthe Socialist Federation in .\ustralia 
that endorsed (not started) the LAW W. there. 

5) Utter inability to refute our case showing 
how the A. of 1. U. adopt the Anarchist position 
is proved by the absurd paragraph in question, 
To talk of conducting an economic strike 
through the ballot box is sheer idiocy. 

GO) While this paragraph is the first attempt 
to come to anything like close quarters in the 
discussion, it’ carefully evades our previous 
statement. In tie first place they have utterly 
failed to show Jaw unarmed workers could pre- 
vent the armed “hired assassins” from using 
the immense stores that are under the control 
of the capitalist class, in the Arsenals, victual- 
ing vards, ete.; and in the second piace the: 
only “demands” granted the railway workers in 
Italy were doses of lead in Milan and Barra 
Bridge. Far from the men winning they were 
completely routed by the use of the soldiers in 
running ~and compelling the men to run the 
services in question. 

(7) This paragraph shows how completely 
the Anarchist notions have bitten into the \d- 





== = 


vocateg, as the only ulteruative to au economic 


struggle they appear capable of grasping is the | 
Bakunine pvusition of street riots with such arms | 
as the workers cau secure by purchase or theft. | 


They fail to see that with the control of the 
political machinery there is control of the order- 
ing departments, and therefore control of the 
fighting forces already im existence; and until 
this control ia obtained by the workers they 
cannot hold the means of production. 


(8) ‘This reiterates the same old fallacy that, | 


“industrially” organised, the workers are in- 
vincible, the absurdity of which we have shown 


above. oa 
(9) The contention that the capitalists in the 


seventeeth century were only able to control the | 
Army because they had the means to purchase | 
munitions of war and pay soldiers is entirely | 


inaccurate. Leaving out the point, so well estab- 


lished in the Thirty Years’ War, that an Army | 
can support itself while production exists at all, | 


the bourgeois class obtained their army in the 
first place from the militia existing in England 
and which was under the control of Parliament. 
When they had conquered political power in 
the Commons they were able to use this militia 
to protect themselves, while the King had to 
rely upon bis courtiers and their retainers for 
an army to fight them, showing in a striking 
manner the importance of the working class 
gaining control of the political machinery to 
accomplish their emancipation. 


(10; The naive admission made here well | 


shows how the Advocates merely repeat parrot- 


like plirases and statements used in America | 


even against facts existing bere. The American 


S.L.P. detiounces the Socialist Party there for | 
claiming to be “ neutral” on the trade union | 


question. Then the Advocates here—formed by, 
and largely consisting of members of, the Scots 


S.L..P.-- must use the same phrase against the | 


8.P.G.B., although the subject was debated on 
Peckham Rye with G. Geis in August, 1906 and 


again at Plumstead in January, 1907, with | 


Allen ; in the latter case the debate was, tech- 


nically, on the political question, but it was | 
almost wholly taken up with industrial union- | 
ism. This is now the third encounter we have 


had on the subject, yet the Advocates only dis- 


cover in their second contribution that we are | 
not “‘neutral” but in opposition! This they say | 
amounts to backing up the existing reactionary | 
trade unions. The fact that we have lately had | 
to defend ourselves in a libel action, due to our | 
criticism of some of these reactionaries, is by | 
itself a sufficient refutation of the statement; 


but in truth, from the publication of our Mani- 


festo onwards, we have always opposed all organ- | 


isations that are non-Socialist, whether political 
or economic. 


The almost pathetic reiteration of one sentence | 
from an article by E. J. B. Allen is best met | 


by further quotation from that article. 


We must carry on an organised agitation and 


education within the existing unions to which our 


members belong, so as to form a nucleus of sound | 


Socialists in each. They should proceed with the 
educational work . . . so that they can get a suffi- 


cient number of sound men within the unions, so | 


that when we are strong enough and conditions are 


ripe, we can call them out to form the foundation of | 


the Socialist union. . . . Better do this and build a 
solid foundation by education . . . 


resolutions instructing the E.C. to form Socialist 


unions at atime when it is a numerical and financial 


impossibility. 


In an article two months previous to the | 


above the same writer stated :— 


The question therefore arises can the unions be 


made of service to the working class: The answer is 

undu iotedly, yes. 

And further on it is said :- 

They ithe Socialist trade unionists) should, it 
seems to me, endeavour to effect the sound economic 
organisation of the workers by systematic propa- 
ganda ot Sucialism inside existing unions -a work 
whieh, it must be remembered, has, hitherto, never 
been seriously undertaken. 

In face of these quotations it is unnecessary to 
labour the point further. 

(11) It is now admitted that Kent’s resolu- 
tion did not contain the statement questioned. 
It is not true that Kent voted for the resolution 
as amended. ‘The next point is “ boring from 
within.” It 1s stated that “the S.P. allows its 
members to hold office in existing unions.” So 
do the Advocates! CG. Geis, a prominent mem- 
ber of both Advocates and S.L.P., has held 


oflice in lis trade union as late as last November. 
J-vidently everyone but an “Advocate” holding | 








than pass pious | 
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office is only “helping to build them up and 


extend their influence.” 

(12) The opening statement here is entirely 
false. Nowhere in the constitution is any pro- 
vision made for remitting dues, nor is any power 
given to the Executive Board to do so and where 


| this has occurred, the Executive have acted out- 


side the rules. Every union that entered upon 
a strike has found itself compelled to organise 
the non-members without payment of dues, as 
such payment is obviously impossible then. 
Local No. 95 were exempted from payment to 
headquarters because they were supporting an 
organiser entirely by their own efforts, thus 
saving the centre a good sum. 

In Secretary Trautman’s Report to the I.W.W. 
Convention it is stated that the “ Paterson Silk 
Workers’ strike is still pending” and up to time 
of writing no further report has appeared. In 
their official organ for June 15th it is pointed 
out that the blacksmiths, hammermen and 
helpers of Paterson Locomotive Works all be- 
long to an independent union, and that the 
I WW. helpers worked jointly with them when 
the strike was called. The above is a sample of 
the bluff induigegin by the Advocates, but more 
can be quoted. In the report of July 27th it 
says a telegram was received saying ‘“ Paterson 
strike won” but neither then nor since have the 
details of the “victory” been published. The 
Skowhegan strike was so “big” that in his first 
report, organiser French described the firm as 
‘a cockroach concern that cannot stand for any 
long period without going into bankruptcy,” 
and while it was only claimed that the women 


in the finishing department were in the I.W.W., | 


the whole of the employés came out on strike 
and received support from various quarters. 
But here again no details are given of the 
“victory,” while in the case of Bridgeport 
Machinists, not only is there no mention of the 
strike in the wecretary’s report, but it is not 
claimed anywhere that the strike was won, 
though it is stated it was “settled.” The sig- 
nificance of this silence as to details is vividly 
shown by the solitary case where they are given 
and we cannot do better than quote the secre- 
tary : 

a In the strike of the smeltermen of Tacoma, Wasn., 

the workers made a splendid showing. The company 

settled on the terms of the 8 hour day and 15 per 
cent. increase of wages, but singled out all officers 
and active workers of the union for the black list. 

They had to leave the town, after the spokesman of 

the company had succeeded in having the organis- 

ation dissolved. The concessions of the company, 
however, will not be lived up to, and the misguided 
few may soon again see the necessity of organising 

So as to preserve what was conceded on account of 

the splendid fight conducted by those who were 

finally made the victims. 

Did ever “craft” union win such a “victory”? 
It must be left to the imagination to picture what 
the “victories” were on the details of which they 
are silent. 

We are then told that it was the craft unions 
remaining at work that lost the Schenectady 
strike. Secretary Trautman says it was due to 
leading individuals, who afterwards received 
their rewards in the shape of well-compensated 
foremen’s positions for having delivered the 
goods (Ind. Bulletin, Sept. 18th, 1907), and 
later on it is stated that “It was C. W. Noonan” 
who sold out the strike. Our readers may take 
their choice. , 

But superior to all these petty details, how- 
ever, is the point made in our last contribution, 
namely, that attempts to form Socialist unions 
with non-Socialist material was a stupid farce 
and merely encouraged further labour faking. 
The Advocates have entirely ignored this point, 


. while, in addition to the quotation given above, 
the following, from the same report, clinch the | 


argument: 

But the unions in Schenectady had hardly gone 
through the transitory stage of development, unions 
formerly connected with the American Federation 
of Labour had joined in full force the Industrial 
Workers of the World without sufficiently under- 
standing the difference in the basic principles. The 
change of name did not materially change the 
structure of the organisation, . 


And this section of the report closes as follows: 

It ts essential that in every organisation at least a 
good minority be fully possessed of the knowledge 
of the aims and objects of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, so that in times of conflicts this element 
can assume control of the situation and rise fully to 
the occasion required in critical and crucial hours. 


So! not only are the rank and file in mass 
not required *to know the principles of the 
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| organisation they join, but not even a majority 
need know them. All that is wanted isa minor- 
ity to control and guide the rest. And this is 
called a Socialist organisation! Nothing we 
have ever said is so strong a refutation of such 
a claim as the secretary's own statement given 


above. 


PARTY NOTES. 
——:0:—___ 

The Quarter ending September saw a record 
in the number of new members. It is scarcely 
to be hoped that the winter quarter can see that 
record broken, but the opportunity of the 
winter season should be taken advantage of to 
inaugurate branch discussions and thus assist in 


turning out new speakers for next year. 
—fj-4—— 


On October 8th the E.C. passed the following 
resolution: That this meeting of the Executive 
Committee of The Socialist Party of Great Brit- 
ain, in view of the public pronouncements of 
the British Constitution Association hereby 
challenges that body to appoint a representative 
to meet a representative of this, the only Social- 
ist party in this country, to publicly debate the 
following proposition: That as Capitalism in- 
volves the exploitation and economic subjection 
of the working class, the only necessary and 
useful section of the community, it is necessary 
and desirable to speedily attain the Object of 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain, viz., the 
establishment of a system of society based upon 
the common ownership and democratic control 
of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interests 





| of the whole community. 


—++— 


As yet no reply has been received from the 
champions of capitalism. 
ed et ees 


Since this resolution appeared in the Press, 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman has written to the Daily 
Telegraph that the S.D.F. is the “only inter- 
national Socialist Party in this country.” So 
that, not satisfied with their own brand new 
name, the S.D.F. wish to annex ours, and also 
our reputation. 

—++ —_ 


An enquiry was received from Brighton on 
the attitude of the S.P.G.B. to the question of 
National and Imperial Defence. 


—P-->— 


The reply contained the following: The ob- 
ject of the S.P.G.B. implies the assumption of 
political authority by the working class. Until 
that object is attained, the capitalist class will 
control the armed forces of the nation for the 
defence of capitalist interests. ‘I'he attitucle of 
the Socialist working class when politically 
supreme on the qnestion of national defence 
(should such a question then remain for solu- 
tion) will depend upon the deliberations of the 
Socialist Commonwealth in the circumstances 
of the time. 

—++— 

The Watford Branch of the S.P.G.B. ques- 
tioned kk. E. Hunter while speaking for the 
8.D.F. and challenged him to debate with a 
representative of this Party. He agreed, but 
referred: us to the Watford S.D.F., who have 
not up to the present replied to our request. 

—++— 


It is surprising how the “sweet reasonalle- 


| ness’’ of those who are not “ impossiblists” is 


sometimes manifested ! 
—++4+——_ 


The speaker for the Wood Green L.L.P. was 
also challenged in a similar way. Again we 
are referred to the local branch, with, as yet, a 
similar result. 

—++— 


Matters are shaping well in Burnley, and 
before the next issue is published, no doubt the 
branch will have been officially formed. Mean- 
while sympathisers should communicate with 
C. H. Schofield, 77, Parliament St., Burnley. 

k. 

The Head Office of The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain is at 22, Great James 
Street, London, W.C. 
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TO THE DEATH. 


:0:—— 
WE are going, dear friends, to have a very hot 
time. We shall soon, we understand, be fight- 
ing for our very lives. So far we have had an 
easy time of it. Up to now we have been left 
severely alone. ‘The “ Constitutional’ forces 
have held their hand. We have been allowed 
plenty of rope. We have enjoyed unfettered 
liberty; unrestrained license. And we have 
used our opportunities. We have insinuated our 
delusive doctrine into the working-class mind. 
We have inoculated the working class with the 
poison of our principles. We have preached 


an unreasonable discontent with things as they . 


are. We have sown dissension between master 
and man. We have upset the harmony between 
Capital and Labour. We havedammed up the 
river of progress. We have throttled industry. 
We have choked the breath of life out of enter- 
prise. And, if we may loan the chaste expres- 
sion of the “ Constitutional” poet, Kipling, we 
have played hell generally. 

But now we are to be taken in hand very 
severely. 
scotched. Our license is to be endorsed. Keason, 
my friends, is to be re-seated on its throne, and 
geis of knowledge will be scattered broad-cast 
as chaff before the wind. 
“working classes” is to be restored. ‘l'hey will 
no longer go abrvad with the canker of Social- 
ism) guawing at their vitals. Fear for the safety 
of their little hoards will no longer haunt them. 
The millions in the Post Office Savings Bank 
will be rescued from danger of the avaricious 
maw of the professional agitator. ‘Trade will 
return from the exile to which we have banished 
it. There will be plenty of work. Bellies that 
to-day are filled with the last wind will then 


be soft and sleek and with fat capon lined. And : 
sweet Peace aud happy Content will brood o'er | 


the smiling land of “ Wiggin” and “ Snellin ” 
and “ Owdam” and Manchester, and may even, 
although this would be expecting too much, 
come as far South as London and Watford ! 

So, if we are to maintain our hold on the 
people; if we are not to be deprived of our 
confortable jobs; if we are to continue in the 
enjoyment of our riotous debauchery; if we 
want to batten upon the credulity of the work- 
ers in the future as now and heretofore, it 
belioves us to re-organise the forces of brigand- 
age, to look to the joints of our devilish harness, 
to sharpen our swords and test our bucklers ; 
to strengthen our outworks and our outposts, 
so as to be ready when the slogan of the “ British 
Coustitution Association” and the shrieks of 
the Shanghai Press herald the imminent attack. 

Verily the outlook is dark and full of fear- 
some portend. But, thank God! the Daily 
Neics is sull to be relied upon. It is going to 
stand by us in the hour of trial. ‘ And who 
shall say at close of day which side will have to 
mourn” while our weakness is vuluntarily aug- 
inented by its strength? It gives us heart, this 
chivalrous offer of the noble News. We have no 
words wherewith to frame our thanks —so, on 
the whole it will be weil not to attempt it. But we 
take courage knowing what we have behind us in 
Fleet Street, and feel as if we might, much dar- 
ing, even venture to open the attack. And 
indeed, that course would, haply, be the best. 
It would bring our waiting suspense to the issue 
of action. Yes—we will chance it. We will risk 
our all on this hazard. We will enter the lists. 
We will pick up the gauntlet—if it has been 
thrown. We will throw it ourselves if it hasn't. 
Wewill. Now! Up! herald. Hang our banner 
on the outer wall. And you there, you with the 
trumpets, blow! you beggars, blow ! 

So. "Tis done. And now, soft, while our 
champion speaks. Sh-s-ss — 

To the Lord Balfour of Burleigh, President 
of the “ British Constitution Association,” the 
Lord Northcliffe (of the Daily Mail), the Lord 
Burnham (of the Daily Telegraph), the potential 
Lord Pearson (of the Daily Kxpress), and all 
others whom it may concern ; give ear. ‘I'he 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, the head and 
front of that which stands to you for offence; 
the only party in this land that fights consist- 
ently and unwaveringly for Socialism ; the 
party that preaches relentless war upon the 
capitalism for which you stand ; the party that 
is organising the working class of this country 
io the end that shall spell the extermination of 


Our pernicious propaganda is to be | 


The confidence of the | 
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the capitalist; the party that is inciting the 
worker to revolt; that is urging him to seize 


_ the control of the political machine in his own 


interest so that he may the more surely capture 
and hold the factory and the railway and the 
workshop against the power of the employer ; 
this Socialist Party of Great Britain gives you 
defiance and bids you select: your champion 

the mightiest man amongst you— so that he may 
do battle in the lists of rhetoric on your behalf 
and in your defénce. The Socialist Party of 
Great Britain will meet you in hall or street or 
Press ; its clampions will combat yours one at 
a time or—or all at once! They will take you 
on seriatim—one down t’other come on—or en 
bloc. ‘They will oppose a working man to the 
most skilful of your professors, in the largest 
hall or the smallest, in London or the provinces, 
on Sunday or any other time, in season or out 
of season, on any question that will bring to a 
direct issue the relationship of the working 
class to the capitalist class. Name your man 
or men, my lords, or if their valour is out- 
weighed by their discretion, come on yourselves. 
You will receive the warmest of welcome, but 
—your case will be slaughtered to make a work- 
ing-class holiday. The god of Capital help you 
in that day, my lords, for verily, you will want 
it. AGRA. 


Since writing the foregoing the Daily Erpress 


(October 10th, 1907), the exponent of what may | 


fairly be called the “‘ bad-egg and flour-bag ” 
method of argument, has come out with a woe- 
fully frank, and, for the Daily Express, an 
amazingly honest expression of the importance 
of the British Constitution Association and the 
anti-Socialist propagandist generally. Says 
Pearson’s Pride— 
ANTI-SOCIALIST TACTICS. 

The anti-Socialist winter campaign is again in 
iull swing, and the battle will shortly be Joined all 
along the line. There is one tactical feature of the 
Socialist plan of campaign which is worthy of close 
attention. It is now the order of the day in the 
enemy's ranks to issue challenges to anti-Socialist 
speakers to take part in joint public debates. The 
motive of this particular procedure is well defined, 
and, from our opponents point of view the result is 
likely to be profitable to the movement. 

To accept these challenges—except in special cases 
and for particular reasons—would be tu play into the 
enemy's hands. What anti-Socialists want is to put 
Socialism on ifs own defence. It behoves us, there- 
fore, to point out quite candidly that, as matters now 
stand, the average Socialist speaker is better primed 
on Socialism than the average anti-Secialist. The 
London Municipal Society will probably make a 
point of organising a departinent whose duty it will 
be to provide text-books as well as speakers to meet 
the Socialists on their own ground. When that is 
accomplished we shall probably hear no more of 
Socialist challenges.— Daily £xpress, 8 10 07. 

The italics are our own. 

Observe, “the battle” is to be “joined all 
along the line,” but—the join must not be made 
too effectively. The enemy must be engaged— 
at a respectful distance. Socialism: must be 
put upon its trial, but for leaven’s sake don’t 
let the trial take place upon a B.C.A. platform 
unless the prisoner is muzzled and gagged! If 
you do it will surely be to the advantage of the 
Socialist Movement, because, don’t you see, the 
Socialist has the facts and the Constitution- 
alist hasn’t. The Socialist, of course, is all 
wrong. He hasn’t a leg to stand on. He 
hasn't a shred of evidence to support his case. 
His objective is a chimera. His principles are 
wn outrage on common sense. His methods are 
fanatical and dangerous to the well known peace 
and prosperity of this our land. He is a fool 
where he isn'ta fraud. Put upon its trial So- 
clalisin must fail upon every count, but what- 
ever you do, don’t let its champions defend 
themselves upon your platforms. And don't get 
upon the Socialist platform. That would be 
quite as bad -in fact worse. Join “the battle 
all along the line,” but-—caution, eager hearts! 
the Socialist is an artful person and you are 
artless. When you get that text book you will 
be all right, but until then put Socialism on its 
trial —and may the spirit of stern resolve and 
lofty purpose that animated our Drakes and 
Whitaker Wrights and Nelsons, Lord Cowleys 
and the rest of our Empire builders strengthen 
yourarnms and direct your aims so that your flour 
and eggs and other such arguinents may speed 
true. As it is, as it will be until the arrival of 
that text book, the B.C.A. gentlemen are on the 
clear confession of the enlightened E.press, 
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without even the means of combatting the 
“absurdities,” * logical sophistries,” ev idence- 
less postulates and reasonless come lust: ns, of 
that danger to the Constitooshion, the Socialist. 
Did ever army march out to join © the battle all 
along the line” with such rotten equipment ? 
AGA 


A CLARION VANNER 


Takes the Socialist Platform. 


70: 
On Sunday, September 15th, while Comrade 
Fitzgerald was speaking at our | insbury Park 
meeting, a member of the audience asked “was 


| it a fact that the Clarion Van speakers had in- 


structions from the London Van Committee to 
refuse to answer questions put by members of 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain?” He put 
the question, he said, because he was informed 
that a Clarion Vanner was in the audience, and 
he wished to give him the opportunity to deny 
the allegation if he could do so. ‘lhe questioner 
was, further, anxious to know why the Clarion 


| Van Committee would not allow their speakers 
| questions from the Socialists. 


Thereupon Mr. 
Fred Bramley, late Clarion Van speaker, asked 


, for the platform and his request was, of course, 


| acceded to. 


Mr. Bramley said he had never refused to 
answer questions from anyone, and had always 
preached the principles of unadulterated Social- 


_ism. By Socialism he meant the socialisation 
of the means gf production, distribution and 


exchange. Nationalisation or municipalisation 
were not Socialism, but simply exploitation in 
another form. He then asked for questions from 
members of the S.P.G.B., and upon it being 
pointed out to him that he was not there to ask 
for questions, but to deny, if he could, the state- 
ment that Clarion Van speakers were instructed 
to refuse to answer questions from Socialists, 
Mr. Bramley replied that he held the platform, 
and all the ordinary rules of procedure went by 
the board. 

Comrade Fitzgerald then pointed out that 
Mr. Gavan Duffy admitted, at Wood Green, that 
he had received instructions from the Clarion 
Van Committee not to accept questions from 
Socialists. Fitzgerald also stated that questions 
had been refused at Clapham and Wimbledon, 
and also by Mr. Hartley at Willesden, and 
he drew Mr. Bramley’s attention to tbe fact 
that Mr. Howard, of the Clarion Van Committee, 
had openly stated from our platform in Finsbury 
Park that Mr. Gavan Duffy was not to blame, 
as he was only acting under instructions fiom 
the Van Committee. Our comrade then dealt 
with Mr. Bramley’s definition of Socialism, and 
showed the unsoundness of the phrase “the 
socialisation of the means of production, distri- 
bution and exchange :” the means of exchange 
being money, which is only necessary under a 
system of private ownership. Under Socialisin, 
production being no longer carried on for 
exchange, and the products being owned col- 
lectively by the whole of the people, the means 
of exchange will become superfluous, vet he 
(Mr. Bramiey) talked of socialising it. The 
Clarion advocated nationalisation and niuni- 
cipalisation, and was therefore a misleading 
organ, contrary to the principles of Socialisi. 
Moreover, the success of the Clarion Vanners 
depended upon the number of Clarions sold at 
the meetings, and seeing that the Clarion advo- 
cated nationalisation aud municipalisation, Mr. 
Bramley could not but admit that he assisted in 
anui-Socialist propaganda. If it was not a per- 
sonal question why he not now a Clarion 
Vanner, seeing that they were advertising for 
speakers. 

Mr. Bramley, replying, said the questions 
were not on Socialism. The reason he was not 
now a Clarion Vanuer was a personal one. It 
Was a suggestion of impure motives, he said, to 
say that the success of a Clarion Vanner de 
pended upon the number of Clarions sold, but 
it is noticeable that he did not deny the state 
ment. Mr. Bramley still insisted upou having 
questions upon the principles of Socialism. He 
was asked if he advised the Workers to avoid 
the LLP. S.D.F. ete. as non-Socialist: organi: 
sutions, and to jomthe S 1G 0B and replied that 
he preached the priveiples of Socialism and left 
the people to judge for themselves as to which 
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political party to join. Did he advise the work- 
ers to avoid the Liberal and Tory parties was 
the next question given to the ex-Vanner, and 
the answer being in the affirmative, Bramley 
was then called upon to explain why he did not 


preach Socialism and advise the workers to avoid | 


the I.L.P. and S.D.F. as supporters of capitalism. 
The cases were not parallel, be declared, but he 
could not show wherein the divergence lay. Mr. 
Bramley, in answer to a question, said that he 
believed organisation to be necessary for the at- 
tainment of Socialism, and explained his incon- 
sistency in advising the workers to join such 


the I.L.P. by saying that he did not agree that 
they were anti-Socialist. Nevertheless he had 


. toadmit that we were the only pure organisation. | 


He agreed that an organisation advocating the 
support of capitalism was acting contrary 


to the principles of Socialism, and to the | 
Having denied © 
that the I.L.P. supported capitalism, Mr. Bram- | 


interest of the working class. 


ley was asked whether Mr. Ramsay Mac] onald 
at Leicester, Mr. James Parker at Halifax, and 
Mr. Fred Jowett at Bradford supported capital- 
ism when they entered into a compact with the 
Liberals. Amidst roars of laughter he attempted 
to repudiate the action of these individuals as 
not representing the policy of the I.L.P., which, 
he said, was settled at their Annual Conference. 
Asked was he not aware that Mr. Keir Hardie 
at the York Conference of the I.L.P. admitted 
that this policy bad been followed with the 


that be was not aware of this fact. Mr. bramley 
was tben shown a leading article in the Labour 
Leader stating that the 1.L.P. supported the 
Liberal candidate at Bury, and he could not 
deny that as this had never been repudiated it 


stood as their policy. Was the !.L.P. a Socialist | 
organisation was then submitted, and elicited ; 


the reply that it was an organisation that would 
fulfil a need for a considerable time. (Oh, oh! 


from the crowd). The questioner refused to ac- | 


cept this answer and he was then told that the 
LL.P. is a Socialist organisation, and amidst 
interruption and laughter Mr. Bramley said that 
he had been a member of it for twelve years. 
The ex-Vanner was now called upon to show 
how we can socialise capital. “I cannot tell you,” 
he said, ‘“‘ the socialisation of capital is an im- 
possibility.’”” Asked now why he was a member of 
an organisation the object of which was an im- 


possibility, he denied that the object of the .L.P. , 
| Socialist Party 


was to socialise capital, and asserted that it was 
“the socialisation of the means of production, 


distribution, and exchange.” He was then in- | 
' Second Edition, with preface, now ready. 


formed that a perusal of the I.L.P. literature 
would show him that the object of the LL.P. 


was ‘socialisation of land and capital,” so that ' 
he was a member of an organisation yet at the | 


same time ignorant of its object. Mr. Bramley 
had by this time had enough of it and he relin- 


guished a platform that for him had proved a 


pillory. 
Tue CHIEL. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS , 


AT 


Battersea Branch 


(LABURNHAM HOUSE, 154, HIGH STREET), | 


——:0: —— 
Nov. Srd —SOCTAL FOR 
FRIENDS, 
FITZGERALD: 
“Can Capitalism be Palliated ?” 
(. WATTS: 
“ Reform or Revolution ?” 
-l. Kk. DAWKINS: 
‘The Anti-Socialist Crusade ?” 
-:0: 
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Commence ates p.m. (uestions, Discussion. 


Opponents warmly welcomed. 


TO NEWSAGENTS. 
“The Socialist Standard” and all other 
ublications of The Socialist Party of 
Great Britain are supplied to the trade 
by Henderson's, 16, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C., and Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


object of keeping out the Tories, he answered , ROMEORD DIVISION Al 


MEMBERS AND | 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. | 


HEAD OFFICE: 
22, Great James Street, Lonpox, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.\W. Branch 
meets every Monday ab 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 


Laburnam House, 134, High Street, Batter- | 


sea, S.W. Club open every evening. 


‘ 2 a De - = ,; CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
anti-Socialist organisations as the 8.D.F., and | P y be 


Executive Committee. Applications should 


be sent to the General Secretary. 


| 
| 





EAST HAM.—W. Gifford, Sec., 31, Maryland Square, | 
Stratford. Branch meets Mondays at 7.30 at | 


447, Ka‘hcrine Rd., Forest Gate. 


Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 


FULHAM.—E. Waller, Secretary, 45, Warple Way, 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets alternate 
Mondays at 8. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Fri. at 8.30 at 79, Grove 
Rd., Holloway. Communications to the Sec. 

MANCHESTER.—]. Marsh, Sec., 97, Blantyre Street, 
Swinton, Nr. Manchester. 


PADDINGTON.—T. Hopley, Sec., 92, Rucklidge 
Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. Branch meets 
every Wednesday, 8.30 p.m., at Harley's Cof- 
fee Tavern (foot of Lock Bridge), Harrow Rd. 


PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Wed. at 8.30 


communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 39, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Mondays at 8 at Club. 


TOOTING.—Communications to the Secretary, 86, 
Mellison Road, Tooting, where branch meets 
every Wednesday, at 8.30 p.m. 


TOTTENHAM.—T. W. Lobb, Sec. Branch meets 
Mondays at 8 p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tav- 
ern, 258, High Rd., followed by discussion 
class. 


Branch meets alternate Fridays at 8 p.m. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.30, followed 
at 8.30 by discussion, at 447, Katherine Road, 
Forest Gate. 


WOOD GREEN.—H. Crump, Secretary, 39, Hermit- 
age Road, Harringay, N. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Mondays at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green. 
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of Great Britain. 


Explains the Party's position towards the 
S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc. 


Price - - One Penny. 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B., 
22, Great James Street, London, W.C. 


ART, LABOUR 
and 


SOCIALISM. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Price - One Penny. 


| Post free 1}d. from the S.P.G.B., 22, Great James 


Street, London, W.C. 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 


KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE I}d. 
From S.P.G.B., 22, Great James St., London, W.C. 





| WATFORD=T. Wilkins, Sec., 4, Marlborough Rd., | 
| ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
| conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
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THE 


“SOGIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


That society as at present constituted is. 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 


| (.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
| alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
| ment of the working-class, by whose labour 


alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 


| dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
| involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
| distinction of race or sex. 


That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. , 
That as the machinery of government, includ- 


the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 


| pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
| the working-class is diametrically opposed to 


the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

- Tue Soctauist Party or Great Britain, there- 


| fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 


| capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 


working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


——— 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


—_—:0:—_ 


To the Secretary, 
Branch, S.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 
principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


| Speciat Note.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 
tached from Declaration printed above. The 





complete column must be handed to branch Sec 


Printed by A. Jacomb, Globe Press, Forest Lane, Stratford, for the Proprietors, The Socialist Party of Great Britain, and published at 22, Great James Street, London. 
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ROUT OF THE RAILWAY MEN. 


Curious indeed are the parallels that history 


furnishes us between incidents and events, often | 
not coupled with the fact that the rank and file 


apparently unlike, and separated by time and 
position from each other. History, of course, 


does not actually repeat itself, and the parallels | 
must not be pushed too far, but in the salient | 
points of likeness valuable lessons may be learnt | 


and deductions drawn for our future guidance. | 
It will be remembered how, in | 
Bazaine the Franco-German Warof 1870-71, | 


and Marshal Bazaine had been sur- 


Bismarck rounded by the German Army and | 


driven into Metz fortress, with | 


180,000 men and large munitions of war. In- 
stead of using this immense force to break 
through the lines and join the other French 


armies, as every canon of military and national | 


expediency demanded, he tried, as he afterwards 
confessed, to negotiate with Bismarck for the 
surrender of France on the condition that he 
(Bazaine) should be allowed to retain his own 
army and establish himself as dictator after the 
peace. Bismarck played with him till the 
opportunity for a successful sortie had passed 
and then became adamant. 
1870, Metz was surrendered unconditionally, 
and the immense army passed into the posses- 
sion of the Germans and remained prisoners 
until it suited the interest of the German ruling 
class—personified in Bismarck—to set them 
free to crush the Communards in Paris. 


At the opening of the war between France | 


and Germany, it was claimed by the French 
generals that it would bea triumphal procession 
from Paris to Berlin. Sadowa was forgotten. 
But the results showed a reversal of the pro- 


cession, and it was Paris, not Berlin, that was | 


beseiged. 
Attempts have been made to defend Bazaine 


on the ground that the huge war stores were 
largely “ fake” ; that the contractors had swin- 
dled the commissariat by supplying barrels of 


On October 27th, | 
| tional Board fails to agree, the Central Board, 


THE 


-—--— :0: 


“METZ” 


£0 oe — 


tion” is swept out of existence for seven years. 
This by itself would be a small point were it 


of the Railway Servants—union and non-union 
alike—have been surrendered, bound hand and 
foot, to the companies for those seven years. 
Never was “victory ”’ so disastrous. 

It is unnecessary to go into the full details of 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Scheme agreed 
to by the officials of the railway servants and 
the companies, but the essentials may be stated. 
Kor the purpose of this scheme each company 
is a unit that sends its representatives to the 
Sectional and Central Conciliation Boards, as 
well as before the final arbitrator, when any 
matter is carried so far. The men, however, 
employed by each company, are divided first into 
sectional groups along trade lines, and then into 
geographical groups for the purpose of electing 
their representatives. The whole of the employ- 
ees are concerned in this election, and their 
representatives must be chosen from among 
themselves, and their power is rigidly confined 
to dealing with the hours and wages only of the 
particular section they represent. When a Sec- 


composed of the representatives of the company 
and one or more chosen from the employees’ side 
of the Sectional Board, shall consider the matter. 
In the event of this Board disagreeing, the matter 
is referred toa single arbitrator, appointed by 
agreement between the two sides of the Board, 
or, failing this agreement, by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons and the Master of the Rolls. 
The decision of this arbitrator shall be binding 
upon all parties. 

Here, then, we have not only no “recognition” 
of the Union or its officials, but a deliberate 
flouting of the latter in that all representatives 


_ are to beelected from the employees themselves. 


sawdust for food, empty cases for cartridges, | 


and brown paper for boots. We need not now 
inquire whether Bazaine was a patty to thie 
frauds and received his share of the plunder. 
The revelations made in this country a short 
time ago show how far up as well as how low 
down these ** business operations” extend. But 
the very shortage of real supplies should have 


Both Mr. Bell and the Daily News claim that 
the officials may represent the men before the 
final arbitrator, but while Lord Claud Hamilton 
says “ recognition”’ las been completely abol- 


ished, the scheme is silent on this point, leaving 


the deduction to be drawn that it is the mem- 


bers of the Central Board who will argue before 
& ' . . 
| but the chance to strike a blow in the busy sea- 


the final arbitrator. 


been an added incentive to rapid action on | 


Bazaine’s part, and the excuse only emphasizes 
his guilt. 


The 


The parallel of Metz with the | 


recent struggle between the Amal- 


Parallel! gamated Society of Railway Ser- | 
vants and the Railway Companies 
Firstly, preceding | 


of 


Metz. 18 remarkable. 


the conference held on November | 
6th, the officials of the A.S.R.S. had declared | 


that it must be “ recognition”’ of themselves or 
war. ‘The men had been asked to vote upon this 
point, and an overwhelming majority declared 
in favour of enforcing this “* recognition” by a 
strike if the companies refused to accept their 
demand. To-day, despite this vote, “ recogni- 
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In attempting to defend his 

Why 
Official the directors of the companies, 
Recognition? Mr. Bell pointed out that if an 
employee were to go forward 

with any grievance his position of dependence 
upon the very people he was meeting almost 
paralyzed his efforts, but the trade union official, 
with a security of living outside the company, 
could argue every point. Moreover, it was 
stated, and numerous instances given in sup- 
port, that an employee going forward to com- 
plain of the grievances of himself and his fellow 
workers, was thence a marked man and, if not 
discharged at once, some technical point would 
be found and used as an excuse for discharging 
him a little later. The whole of this contention 
has now been thrown overbuard by the signing 


OF THE A.S.R.S. 


claim for official recognition by | 


of this scheme. 

It is exactly at the first move where this 
protection is most wanted, and even if Mr. Lell 
were correct in saying that officials could appear 
before the arbitrator, this would leave the men 
completely defenceless in bringing forward any 
complaint, as it must pass through the other 
stages first. Moreover, these Boards only deal 
with “hours and wages,” thereby leaving the 
other conditions of employment completely in 
the control of the companies, while in case of 
victimisation the men have absolutely no chance 
of redress, or even of discussion, under this 
scheme. A map who pushes forward the claims 
of his fellow workmen vigorously may be elected 
to the Board, and the company could then dis- 
charge him, while the men would be unable to 
lodge any protest through that Board. 

Secondly, the excuse of the ‘faked ” stores 
at Metz is parallelled by the position of the 
“stores ”’ or fighting fund of the A.S.R.S. The 
officials boasted of having £362,733 in their 
funds. But, according to the Railway News, 
£192,422 belong to the provident fund, and, 
under the Friendly Societies Acts, could not be 
touched for strike purposes. This would leave 
£170,311 fora fighting fund for over 100,000 
men, as not only would the actual members of 
the A.S.R.S. require support, but the non-union 
men who might have come out would also need 
keeping. Even this does not reveal the whole 
truth, for the A.S.R.S. have over £120,000 in- 
vested in municipal loans, and 31,000 in rail- 
way companies’ stock ! 

Could incompetence or insan- 
Incompetency ity go further? Here is a sum, 
or nearly one-third of their theor- 

Insanity? tical fighting fund, placed in 

the hands of the very people 
they have to fight. It is as though Bazaine had 
placed a portion of his ammunition in the Ger- 
man camp “to be kept dry.” With so small a 
fighting fund at their disposal the necessity for 
swift and decisive action ou the part of the 
A.S.R.S. was imperative. Yet not only are the 
negotiations—or rather attempts at negotiations 
~ kept dawdling about for over twelve months, 


sou is, as the Daily News stated, deliberately 
thrown away by the oflicials. 

More important, however, is the fact that the 
agitation was originally for an “ All Grades” 
advance of wages and shortening of hours for 
all employees. ‘This was pushed on one side at 
the first opportunity and the question of “re 
cognition” put in its place, while the men were 
gulled into believing that “ recognition " was 
all important. As though the example of the 
Boilermakers’ Society a short time ago was not at 
hand for them to see the value of “ recognition ” 
without the power to enforce their demands. 
When the Boilermakers refused to accept the 
conditions that their “ recognised ” officials had 
agreed to, they were served with a week’s lock- 
out notices, and, frantically appealed to by those 
oflicials, finally accepted the employers’ terms. 
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The engineering employers on the Clyde “ recog- 
hive ” the A.S.E. to such good purpose that the 
“ recognised ” officials were used to keep the men 
at work after they had twice voted in favour of 


a strike to improve their conditions. The | 
A.S.R.S. is itself recognised by the North East- | 
ern Railway Co., with the results that were | 
In spite of all | 


dealt with in our August issue. 
these facts the men were fooled into believing 
that ‘‘ recognition ” was of more importance than 
better wages or shorter hours; that dawdling 


about and sacrificing their chance of an effective | 
blow during the busy season was more “‘ diplo- | 


matic” and likely toobtain “ public sympathy ” 
(whatever that may mean) than insisting upon 
their original demands would have been. They 
voted in this belief, and back with terrific force 
is sent the answer : “ seven years shalt thou serve 
in complete bondage.” 

As far as any work, other than that of a sick 
benefit society, on behalf of its members is con- 
cerned, the A.S.R.S. is practically dead for the 
next seven years. Mr. Lell’s pathetic appeal to 
all employees to join the A.S.R.S. can hardly 


evoke a hearty response seeing that the Boards, | 


rst election, will manage their own 
There is absolutely no place in the 


after the 
details. 


scheme for, and therefore no reason for the ex- | 


istence of, the A.S.R.S., while the scheme lasts. 
It may be objected that the 

How 
Bismarck they were asked to sign the 

“ Recognised ” Sclieme on behalf of the men. 


azaine. ; ¥, , b 
Paee a recognised ” Bazaine—until 


his operations were complete. 


The union officials—for it must be remem- | 


bered that the men have not been consulted at 
all on this Scheme —have been used as the tools 
of the companies in signing an agreement bind- 


ing upon both union and non-union men, and | 


then have been completely flouted in the Scheme 
itself and the unions ignored. 

It needed but the last cynical point in the 
scheme to show how completely the companies 
have triumphed. The months of August and 
September are the favourite holiday months of 
sections of the capitalist class, including railway 
directors and managers, and with supreme 
irony it is laid down that the conciliation 
Boards shall not be called together during 


these months. 


In the Franco-German War no single disaster ' 
—not even Sedan—was so completely crushing | 


as Bazaine’s treacherous surrender of Metz. 
In the history of trade unionism no parallel 


can be found to this crushing disaster called | 
“The Settlement of the Railway Crisis.” Never | 
before has so large a body of workers been | 


delivered over to their masters, bound hand and 
foot by such a cast iron scheme of “conciliation,” 


without their being allowed any voice or vote | 


in the settlement. It is the greatest victory for 
the employers on record, and will act as a great 


incentive to other large employers to adopt the | 
beauties and powers afforded to them by such | 


“ conciliation” schemes. 

Between the working class producing all the 
wealth that exists in Society, on one hand, and 
the capitalist owning, through the robbery of 


officials were recognised seeing | 


Yes! exactly as Bismarck | 
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ment of their conditions and wages. Along with 

the Labour misleaders will besweptaway thesup- 

erstitious nonsense of “ conciliating” or “ arbi- 
| trating” robbery ; and if only this lesson be 
learnt, then the parallel to Bazaine’s action at 
Metz in the signing of the Schenieat Whitehall 
will not have been in vain. 

J. FrvzGERAaL. 


SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


—:0: —— 

THERE are many people. who regard Socialism 
| merely as a demand for Social Reform, as a 
desire on the part of certain sections of the 
community for better conditions of labour and 
living for the working class. This misconcep- 
tion is largely due to organisations claiming to 
be “ Socialist” but devoting their energies to 
the propagation of reforms, whereby the real 

, issue is obscured, the sympathies of the kind- 
hearted are aroused and, at election times, the 
support and votes of those who know nothing 

| of Socialism, but believe in some particular 
‘‘ameliorative ’’ measure, are secured. It is this 
kind of ‘‘ Socialism” that leads people to talk of 
the Socialist demand as “the true development 
of the Liberalism which won the working classes 
the franchise and other privileges they now 
enjoy,” although, as the Tories justly claim, 
many of these “ privileges”’ were granted by 
them in the teeth of the opposition of the cham- 
pions of Liberalism. It was, therefore, refresh- 
ing to read Mr. Balfour’s speech at Birmingham 
| on November 14th. In truth, he said, there is 
no difficulty or ambiguity about the subject at 

, all. Socialism has one meaning and one meaning 
alone. Socialism means and can mean nothing 
else than that the community .. . 
all the means of production into its own hands, 
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in this connection (in return for the text on unclean 
beasts to.which you referred us) commend to you 
respectfully Matthew VI., 1-4. 

You assert that we are “perfectly ignorant of 
the Bible.” But to this wecannot plead guilty ; for 
we regard and use the Bible as a valuable histor- 
ical document of the upper status of barbarism in 
social evolution. As you, however, appear to value 
the Bible in quite another sense may we suggest 
that you take as texts for your next epistle Matthew 
XIX., 21-24 and Isaiah V., 8? 

We cannot afford space to deal with all the cur- 
ious points you raise. Your point of view, more- 
over, not being that of a wage-worker, and present- 
ing otherwise no common ground of logic and 
experience as a basis for argument, renders further 
discussion difficult. 

Socialism, as such, is not directly concerned 
with religion or the supernatural, and is not antag- 
Onistic thereto except in so far as religion is used 
against the working class. It would, however, be 
idle to deny that the fulcrum toward obtaining a 
rational conception of life provided by the scien- 
tific basis of Socialism can ultimately leave no 
room in the consistent mind for belief in the 
supernatural. 

The concluding statement in your letter that 
“Woe betide the man who ignorantly seeks to 
make God responsible for the warped nature of 
fellow man, and the evils produced by Satanic 
devilry”’ is, as applied to us, entirely gratuitous; 
and you may be comforted by the assurance that 
we hold no metaphysical cloud-pusher responsible 
for the misery of the world. 


| G.H.L. (Kentish Town) —No. There is no “mental 


is to take | 


that private property and private enterprise are | 


| to come to an-end and all that private enterprise | 


‘and private property carry with them. That, 


continued Mr. Balfour, is Socialism, and nothing | 
else is Socialism. In discussing the difference | 


between Socialism and social reform, he said : 
Social reform is when the State, based upon 
private enterprise, based upon private property, 


labour”’ that does not involve physical labour, and 
no physical or manual labour that does not involve 
mental labour also. When we speak of labour we 
do not discriminate between mental and manual, 
they are complementary. 

The distinction you also desire to make between 
the “producer” of commodities, such as the brick- 
maker, and the ‘‘non-producer”’ such as the trans- 
port worker, will not hold. The transport worker 
is just as much a producer as the brickmaker, 
neither really produces in the sense you mean, both 
however are engaged in producing values. The 
brickmaker usefully alters the form of the raw 
material supplied by nature, and the transport 
worker usefully alters its position; embodying in 
the process, quite as much as the brickmaker, a 
portion of the labour necessary to placing the 
bricks upon the market and creating values in so 
doing. 


F.D. (Wimbledon).—There are essentially but two 


recognising that the best productive results | 
can Only be obtained by respecting private | 
property and encouraging private enterprise, | 


asks them to contribute towards great national 
and public objects. 

| In other words, social reform leaves the basis 
| of Society untouched, and does not affect the 
relative condition of the propertied class and 
the working class in the least. On the other 
hand, Socialism means the abolition of private 
property and the establishment of common 
ownership and control of the means of wealth 
production. It is therefore easy to understand 


cate social reform, but it is inexplicable why 
those who claim to be out for Socialism should, 


master class to maintain their supremacy, and 





why those who are opposed to Socialism advo- | 


by their advocacy of social reform, help the | 


side-track the workers from the only cause that _ 


can emancipate them, the cause of Revolution- 
ary Socialism. 





the workers, that wealth on the other hand, there | 


must of necessity exist a bitter struggle for life 
itself. 


For the workers to own the means of | 


ANSWERS TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


life means the abolition of the capitalist class | 


and system; for the capitalist class to exist 


means the continued subjection and slavery of | 


the workers. There can be no “conciliation ” 
or “arbitration” between the robber and his 
victim. The working class has nothing to arbi- 
trate or conciliate but has itself to emancipate. 
Let the railway servants study these facts 
and realise the necessity for depending upon 
themselves instead of allowing “ diplomatic” 
leaders to guide them to ambushes and disas- 
ters. Let them learn from their own past history 
how the employing class will use any and every 
means, from bribing so-called leaders with an 
office under Government to pouring troops and 
Maxims into the troubled areas as at Feather- 
stone and Belfast, for the purpose of preserving 
their own position. ‘Then, while organising upon 
the class basis for the overthrow of capitalism, 
they will organise upon thesame basis forthe pur- 
pose of fighting their battles upon the economic 
field, and, ignoring such phantoms as “ public 
opinion,” use every availableopportunity tostrike 
sudden and far-reaching blows for the improve- 


| A. Porcettt, Baron de St. Andrew (The Cottage, 


be divided into two classes because “there are, for 
instance, children in arms,”’ is distinctly refresh- 
ing. Weare, however, always glad to deal with 
intelligent opposition. We note also that a 
profess to belong neither “to the working class 


Camberley.)—Y our statement that Society cannot | 


nor to the capitalist class, but to a much nobler | 
class, viz, the Sons of God.” Nevertheless, if as | 


we surmise the necessities and comforts of life 
which you enjoy in your baronial “Cottage” do not 
descend direct from heaven, but are the products 
of worldly labour, it would materially assist us in 
deciding (at least to our own satisfaction) to which 


economic category you belong if we were informed | 
whether your present income is the result of your | 


own mental and a ae labour, or is derived 
through the ownership of property and is there- 
fore a tax on others’ labour. This is not a personal 
question, for ‘‘we must all toil, or steal, (howso- 
ever we name our stealing).” 

The statements regarding your numerous chari- 


ties to the distressed working class prove onlythat | 


those who produce the wealth do not enjoy it and 
that the appropriators, who flourish through the 
workers’ misery, accompany their alms with mis- 
understanding and contempt. We would, indeed, 


classes to-day, as we say. The capitalist class 
comprises all those whose income is derived from 
the ownership of property and is contrasted with 
the working class which comprises al! those (with 
their dependents) who are posessors of only their 
power to labour which they are forced to sell to 
those who monopolise the means of wealth pro- 
duction. 

All marketable wealth is the product of labour, 
and the able-bodied man who lives without contri- 
buting his quota of the necessary labour is robbing 
his fellows. 

On the border line, between the two classes of 
exploiter and exploited, (which are, on the whol 
vividly distinct), there are a number—with a foo 
in each camp—called the ‘middle class." The 
members of this group are becoming an almost 
negligible factor owing to the growing centralis- 
ation of industry, but in so far as they express 
themselves politically they cling tenaciously to the 
capitalist side of their interests, and all the more 
desperately since the small property or position 
that they hold is alone that which distinguishes 
them from the working class properly so-called ; 
and this small property or means of exploitation 
is that by means of which they hope to climb into 
the select and secure section of the exploiters and 
so save themselves from the proletarian abyss 
which ever threatens to engulf them. Hence this 
section of lower capitalists is not only reactionary 
in that it fights against industrial advance, but also 
is most unscrupulous in defending its right to 
exploit, in sweating, and in conserving its monop- 
oly of education or position against the interests 
of the workers. A small section, it is true. would 
“organise” the workers, on condition that it be 
given (under title of “the expert’’) all the well-paid 
jobs and the right to govern the masses; but in 
face of a genuine proletarian advance all of these 
stand by the reaction and bitterly oppose genuine 
industrial democracy. 

It is therefore seen that as economic categories 
reflecting politically their fundamentally opposing 
interests, there are, in reality, but two classes: 
those who live by labour and those who live upon 
those who labour; so that the workers in their 
task of abolishing all privilege and exploitation, 
stand alone, and must rely only upon themselves. 


J.T.T.—Thanks for information. We are always 
pleased to receive local papers with interesting 
articles or reports. Your query will be dealt with 
next month. 


Order Tue Sociatist Stanparp through your 
local newsagent. If you have any difficulty in 


' obtaining it regularly please communicate with 


| the S.P.G.B., 22, Gt. 


ames St., London, W.C. 
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6. THE GROWING EXTENT OF THE WORKING CLASS. 
THE COMMERCIAL AND THE “‘ EDUCATED”? PROLETARIAT. 


It is not only by the extension of industry on a large scale that the 
capitalist mode of production makes the proletarian conditions general. 
It is also caused by the position of the wage-workers in industries on a 
large scale becoming the standard for the position of the wage-workers 
in other spheres of activity. And their conditions of work and life are 
revolutionised by the large-scale industries. 

The advantages which these workers may perhaps have possessed 
over those employed in capitalist industries are now, by the influence 
of the latter, changed into so many disadvantages. Where, for instance, 
to-day the worker of a handicraft still boards and lodges with his 
master, the aforesaid change results in this handicraft worker being 
worse fed and housed than the wage-worker who has a household of his 
own. The long apprenticeship was, in times gone by, a means for 


preventing a glut of workers in handicraft; to-day the system of | 


apprenticeship is the most effective means of producing a glut of cheap 


workers in handicraft and of depriving the adult workers of. their | 
| number of educational establishments has immensely increased. The 


' number of scholars has grown to a still greater extent. Petty enterprise 


livelihood. 

Here also, as in other directions, things that under the domination 
of petty enterprise were reasonable and a boon, have become nonsensical 
and a hindrance owing to the capitalist mode of production. 

The endeavour of guild-masters to revive the old guild system may 
in the main be ascribed to the desire to create, by the revival of the old 
forms, new means for the purpose of exploiting their workmen. They 
seek to save themselves from the bog by throwing down and stepping 
on proletarian bodies. 

And these gentlemen grow indignant when the working class fails 


to become enthusiastic over this method of delaying somewhat the | 


inevitable extinction of petty enterpise. 

Commercial trading undergoes a similar development to handicraft. 
The large enterprise squeezes out of existence the petty enterprise, even 
in the sphere of petty trading. 

The small commercial undertakings need not, therefore, diminish 
in number. Petty trading becomes the last refuge of those who have 
gone bankrupt among the small producers. 

In the German empire there were employed per thousand workers 
in each particular group :-— 





COMMERCIAL. (includ- 
ing Licensed Victuallers.) 
_ 1895. _ 1882, 1895. 


INDUSTRIAL. 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
— _|__ 1882. 


With 1 - 5 employees 551 399 757 697 
» 6-50 ” 186 238 ; 202 243 
Over 50 - ___ 263 363 41 60 


From this table it will be gathered that in commercial and licensed 
establishments petty enterprise predominates far more than in industry, 
and declines less rapidly—speaking relatively. Speaking absolutely, 
petty enterprise is on the increase in commerce and the licensed 
victuallers’ trade. The number of employees in these callings increased 
from 1,013,981 in 1882 to 1,509,453 in 1895. 

To restrict petty trading —for instance by restricting hawking or 
peddling—would mean nothing else but to sweep those who are getting 
their livelihood in that way completely off their feet and to force them 
into the ranks of the loafing class; that is to say, to compel them to 
become beggars, vagabonds, or jailbirds—which would indeed be a 
typical social reform. 

The influence of the development of industry on a large scale, as 
far as petty trading is concerned, does not find expression in a decrease 
in the number of sinall trading concerns, but in their actual dwindling 
away. ‘The existence of petty traders on their own account becomes 
continually more insecure and more like that of proletarians. Besides, 





there is a steady increase in the number of those employed in large | 
concerns, who become real proletarians, and have no prospect of ever | 


going into business on their own account; child- and woman-labour 
continues to extend, the latter accompanied by increased prostitution. 
Overwork, unemployment, and the cutting down of wages also enter 
this sphere of employment. The position of the commercial employee 
is approaching that of the industrial proletarian. The former can be 


distinguished from the latter almost in only one way, namely, by his | 


keeping up the appearance, at a great sacrifice, of a higher social position, 
while the industrial proletarian knows nothing of practising such 
deception. 

And yet another category of proletarians begins to develop: the 
educated proletariat. lo be educated has, in our present mode of 
production, become quite a separate business. The scope of knowledge 
has grown immensely and is widening from day to day. And capitalist 
society as well as the capitalist state, require more and more men of 
science and art for the conduct of their affairs, for the subjection of the 
forces of nature, be it for the purpose of production or destruction, or 
for the luxurious utilisation of their increasing affluence. But not only 
the peasant, the handicraftsman or proletarian, but even the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the banker, the stock exchange gambler and the large 
Jand-owner have no time to devote to art or science. Their time is fully 
taken up by their business and amusements. In present society it is 
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' ranks as in those of the industrial workers. 


' soul for the mere prospect of drawing such a big prize. 
_ their own convictions and a marriage for money have becomein the 


not, as under former systems of society, the exploiters therselves, or at 
least a section of them, who foster art and science. They lave that 
occupation to a separate class, whom they pay for there services. 
Education becomes a commodity. 

But until several decades ago it was still a rare commodity. There 
were but few schools, and study involved considerable expense, The 
peasants were mostly not ina position to be able to raise the means. for 
sending their sons to the higher schools. Handicraft and commerce on 
the other hand were still ina prosperous condition ; hence, whosoever 
was engaged in these callings remamed in them; only the fact of being 
specially gifted or in exceptional circumstances induced the son of the 
handieraftsman or merchant to take up the study of ‘art or science. 
While the demand for ofieials, teelnical experts, medical men, teachers, 


artists, etc., increased, the supply was almost entirely restricted to the 


progeny from such circles. 

The commodity education commanded therefore a high price. Its 
possession brought at least a comfortable living to those who turned it 
to practical account, like lawyers, officials, medical men, professors, ete., 

often fame and honouralso. The artist, the poet, the philosopher were 
the companions of kings. The intellectual aristocrat considered himself 
superior to the aristocrat by birth or money. [His only concern was the 
development of his intellectual gifts. Consequently the educated could 
be idealists, and often were such. They stood above the other classes 
and their material aspirations and antagonisms. Eduction meant power, 
happiness, and amiableness ; therefore the conclusion lay near, that, in 
order to make all men happy and amiable, to surmount all class 


_ antagonism and to abolish poverty and degradation, nothing more was 


required than the diffusion of education. 
Since then the spreading of higher school education—and here it is » 
only a question of higher education—has made gigantic strides, The 


in commerce and industry no longer offers chances of prosperity. The 
petty bourgeois is unable to save his children from drifting into the 
ranks of the proletariat unless he can manage to give them a university 


| education, providing, of course, it is possible for him to rake together 


sufficient means for this end. And he must think of providing not only 
for his sons but also for his daughters; for the progress in the division 


| of labour gradually transforms, as already mentioned, household work 


into separate occupations, thus reducing more and more the work in the 
home, so that a marriage in which the wife is only the housekeeper, and 
not at least partly bread-winner, becomes increasingly a luxury. At 
the same time, however, the petty bourgeoisie falls into greater poverty, 
as we have seen, so that it loses the ability of affording a luxury. The 
number of celibates increases, as does tle number of families in which 
wife and daughter have to work to augment the income of the family. 


| Thus female labour increases not only in the direction of the petty and 
| large industry, and of petty trading, but also in the sphere of officialdom 
| in Government and private employment, as, for instance, in the post 
| and telegraph offices, railways, banks, art and ‘science. 
| the protest on the grounds of prejudice or personal interest may be, 
| female labour enters increasingly into the various spheres of intellectual 
| activity. 
| compulsion due to economic development, which forces women to seek 
| occupation in that particular sphere as elsewhere. 
| in some intellectual occupations, in which craft organisation still 
| exists, have been successful in keeping out female competition, the 


However loud 


It is not conceit, neither insolence nor uppishness, but the 
While the men 
women have been able to gain admission to callings unhampered by 


craft organisation, as, for instance, journalism, painting, and music. 
A consequence of this entire development is, that the number of the 


educated persons has increased tremendously in comparison with the 


past ; but the favourable consequences which the idealists expected to 
be derived from a greater diffusion of education, have not been realised. 
So long as education remains a commodity, the diffusion of education 
means an increased supply of the commodity, hence a lowering of its 
prices and consequently a worse position for the owner of the commodity. 


| The number of the educated has grown to an extent that more than 
| satisfies the requirements of the capitalists and of the capitalist state. 
| The labour market of the educated workers is to-day as overcrowded as 
that of the manual workers. 


And also the intellectual workers have 
unemployment is as much known in their 
Those who wish to obtain 
an appointment under Government have to wait years, often more than 


already their Reserve Army 


| a decade, until they are able to get one of the badly paid minor posts. 


With the others over-work is followed as much by unemployment and 
vice-versa as with the hand-workers, and the forcing down of wages is 
practised upon them as upon the latter. 

The class position of the educated workers grows perceptibly worse ; 
if before one spoke of the aristocracy of intellect, one now speaks of the 
proletariat of intelligence; and very soon these latter proletarians will 


| distinguish themselves from the other wage-workers by only onething- 


their conceit. The majority of them will still think they are something 
better than the wage-workers ; they still consider themselves to belong 
to the bourgeoisie, but in a similar way as servants regard themselves as 
belonging to the family of their masters. ‘They have ceased to be the 
intellectual leaders of the bourgeoisie and lave become their hired 
prize fighters. The ambition to succeed develops among them; not the 


| cultivation, but the turning to account, of their intellectual gilts now 


becomes their first consideration, and the prostitution of their being is 
the principal means of advancement. Like the petty traders, they, too, 
are deceived bya few big prizes in the lottery of their life ; they overlook 
the numerous blanks which are facing them and bargain away body and 
lhe selling of 


estimation of the majority of our ‘* educated,” two self-understood as 
well as indispensable means for ‘“ making a fortune.” And that is what 
the capitalist production has made of its explorers, thinkers and dreamers 


(To be continued.) 
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Socialism and the Unemployed. 


THE recent Manifesto of the S.D.P. (or is it 
S.D.F. ?) should more properly be dealt with in 
our “ Literary Curiosities’ column ; for a more 
remarkable document probably never emanated 
from any political organisation. Asa pronounce- 
ment of a “Socialist” Party on so important a 
question as that of the unemployed it is even 
more remarkable. 

The banquet and the pageant in honour of the 
Kaiser's visit is “‘a studied insult to the unem- 
ployed of this country,” although why so more 
than the Lord Mayor’s Show or any other feast 
we are not informed. Yet only three lines lower 
down this “studied insult” is referred to as a 
“cool manifestation of indifference to the wants 
of the workers,” while yet another change takes 
place a little further on where the “‘cool indiffer- 
ence” becomes ‘‘a piece of wanton insolence.” 

But the final stroke is here: “‘ when we read 
that this arrogant autocrat is to be presented 
with a Gold Casket we wonder how much more 
our patience will be called upon to endure.” So 
the presentation to the Kaiser is the last straw. 
The unemployed can stand many things just as 
the employed working class stands many 
things, but the presentation to the Kaiser is 
really too much. 

The whole pronouncement has but two posi- 


tive propositions to make ; one is to the unem- | 


ployed to “‘ once more”’ assemble on Tower Hill, 
and the second is ‘‘to let the world know that 
you are asking ‘How long, O Lord, how long?’” 

According to Justice of November 16th, J. E. 
Williams, whose signature is appended to the 


Manifesto as the organiser of the unemployed, | 


although his authorship is doubtful, has been 
“ demanding work for the starving unemployed” 
for the last twenty years, so that, if we may pre- 
sume to answer for the Lord, we may safely say 
that, since twenty years las seen a worsening of 
the problem despite their efforts, we shall be a 
very long time yet at the same rate of progress. 

The sequel duly followed the demonstration. 
After the usual speeches and the resolution 
“calling upon the Government to introduce... 








such legislation as will provide work for all who | 


need it (which the Socialist knows perfectly well 
a capitalist government would nét do if it could, 
and could not if it would), the usual procession 
was formed which marched to the accompani- 
ment of the “Red Flag” punctuated with hoots 
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Unemployment is an inevitable feature of capit- 
alism, and is impossible of removal without at 
the same time abolishing the capitalist system 
that produces it. That is a fact known to any 
Socialist with the most elementary knowledge of 
the economics of capitalism, and is certainly 
well known to the S.D.F. unemployed organ- 
isers. Yet instead of educating the workers, 
employed as well as unemployed, as to the facts 
of the case, emphasising that only dy the con- 
scious action of the workers upon the political 
field will their emancipation be accomplished, 
and concentrating, as Socialists presumably 
should, on Socialism, and not like the L.L.P. on 
Old Age Pensions this year and something else 
next, they consciously mislead the unemployed 
to imagine that the capitalist government will 
introduce legislation if only the unemployed call 
upon them loudly enough. If they don’t think 
that, there is no justilication for their resolution. 

Yet the fact remains that the prime cause of 
unemployment is the robbery of the workers by 
which the capitalist class appropriate the whole 
of the wealth produced by tlhe workers, return- 
ing to them just as much, on the average, as will 
keep them plhiysically fit to continue working. 
The difference between the quantities produced 
and consumed by the working class (a difference 
continually increasing with every increase in 
the productivity of labour) represents a surplue 
which all the waste and all the luxury of its 
owners cannot absorb, with the result that the 
markets are glutted with an excess of commod- 
ities. Thus the “ over-production,” the crisis, 
and the slackening of production involving an 
increase of uvemployment. Since capitalism 
can never pay sucl: wages to the workers as to 
enahle them to buy back the whole of the wealth 
they have produced, the existence of an unem- 
ployed section is inevitably bound up with the 
continuation of the system itself. And, para- 
doxical as it way appear, the only direction in 
which palliatian of that unemployment lies, is 
along the line of the waste of that surplus, or 
the channel of charities, &. that tends to 
decrease tle disproportion between the wealth 
produced and the wealth enjoyed by the workers 
that lies at the bottom of the problem of the 
unemployed. 

All this is known to the Socialist, and he, 
therefore, wastes no time in attempting to palli- 
ate that which, in the nature of the case, does 
not allow of palliation, but by continually point- 
ing out the only direction in which working- 
class progress can be made, that is by the pro- 
paganda of Socialism and the building up of a 
movement for Socialism as the only solution of 
the extreme poverty of unemployment, as well 
as the poverty of employment, works not alone 
in the sound direction straight towards emanci- 


pation, but at the same time inspires the capit- | 
| lips during the Kirkdale election and is quoted 


alist class with such fear of the wrath to come 
as to open their purse strings and hasten the 
administration of their sops for what good they 
may be worth. The very fact that after the 
S.D.F. concentration last year and the year 
before on the question of unemployment an 
Unemployed Bill, in which they claimed to have 


seen their influence, was produced and has | 


proved a failure from all points of view, 
especially the unemployed one, should be suffi- 
cient to provoke any Socialists who may still 
belong to that organisation to consider the 
advisability of trying the more logical method, 
the action more in keeping with their profes- 
sions, that as Socialism is the only solution of 
unemployment, they will cease to advocate any- 
thing else than Socialism. 
1K. 


aes oS 


| God and the Labour Party. 


and boos for the Kaiser, until it fell foul of the | 


police, was broken up, and some of its partici- 
pators arrested. 

This farce, for to the Socialist it is undoubt- 
edly as ridiculous a farce as was ever perpetrated 
in the name of Socialism, is to Justice so suc- 
cessful as to be a cause for congratulation to its 
organiser ; although the postscript to the article 
in Justice seems to indicate that the congratu- 
lation was penned before the demonstration had 
taken place! 

To us the antics of a professing Socialist body 


‘One above sees all” is only a variation of 
the saying, ‘onlookers see most of the game.” 


| Whether or no the truth of either can be demon- 


| 
| 
| 


on so essential a manifestation of the insanity | 


of the system they are supposed to be able to 
point the way out of, is ridiculous in the extreme. 


strated, it is certain that those not immediately 
concerned can get plenty of amusement out of 
the antics of all sections of politicians who are 
now claiming God as their “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend.” Mr. G. H. Roberts, Labour M.P. 
for Norwich, visited the Burton Town Hall on 
October 21st and ‘‘in language rich in prover- 
bial philosophy advanced the aims and objects 


of the Labour Party.” He had long claimed, he | 


said, that, given an equal opportunity, there was 
no reason why the workman should not take his 
place by the side of the wealthy representative 


| 
| 
| 
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in the House of Commons! He did not explain 
how the workmen could possibly have an eq 

opportunity with the wealthy. It would have 
been difficult, of course. Neither did he suggest 
that the workers should supplant all the wealthy 
representatives with a view to depriving them 
of their power to exploit? No! his “rich 
proverbial philosophy” finds expression in a 
desire for a ‘‘fair representation of all classes” 
in the House of Commons. He contended that 
the Labour movement was not only a sound 
political movement but it was “the greatest 
religious factor they had at the present time.” 


| The Labour Party believed in the love of God 
| and the brotherhood of man. They wanted the 


word of God to live in their industrial and human 
activities. And much more to the same effect. 
The only inference to be drawn from all this is 
that during all these years of working-class 
exploitation, Almighty God has been asleep or 
has been ‘‘ winking the other eye” while those 
who believe in him and his “Love” and his 
‘Word ” have been fighting and maiming, and 
killing and enslaving each other. In the year 50 
A.D., it is said, James, the Brother of Jesus, 
called upon the rich men to weep and bowl for 
the miseries that were to come upon them! “Ye 
have heaped treasure together for the last days 
; Behold, the hire of the labourers, who 
have reaped down your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth.” .. “ And the cries 
of them which have reaped are entered into the 
ears of the Lord.” Despite this denunciation, 
the exploiters have continued to carry on bus- 
iness at the old stand, improving their methods, 
securing more power, and appropriating more 
wealth. So that it would seem that the Lord 
has been on their side. And now that the 
workers are slowly beginning to see the justice 
of Socialism, the masters who have “‘ made their 


| lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, and 


in brick, and in all manner of service in the 
field,” finding they cannot argue, that they can- 


| not oppose Socialism by other means, are en- 
| deavouring to play upon the ignorant passions, 


prejudices and fearsof the people. They know 
how true were the words that Louis XIV. wrote 
to the King of Tonquin on January 10th, 1681 : 
“For this God is . . . above all, the most use- 
ful in giving to Kings unlimited power over 
peoples.” Aud the ‘Socialist ” members of the 
House of Commons should know it also. But 
instead of boldly and honestly facing the posi- 
tion, instead of avowing on the platform the 
opinions they hold in private, instead of stand- 
ing by the scientific position that neither capit- 
alism nor Socialism, as such, has anything to do 
with speculative opinions as to the existence or 


| non-existence of a god or of gods, good or devil- 


ish ; they are, for vote-catching purposes, mouth- 
ing such twaddle as that which fell from their 


above. Let the people, instead of wasting time 


| claiming God for their side, in answer to the 


exploiters whoclaim him for theirs, “leave tears 
and praying,” gird up their loins, harden their 
hearts, and strengthen their hands preparatory 
to engaging in the final struggle for the over- 
throw of class supremacy, a struggle that can 
only succeed when undertaken by a determined 
and intelligent proletariat. 
J.K. 





EVERY CLASS WAR IS A POLITICAL 
WAR. 

Tue bourgeoisie destroyed the feudal con- 

ditions of property; the proletariat will put 

an end to the bourgeois conditions of property. 


| Between the proletariat and the bourgevisie a 


struggle, an implacable war, a war to the 
knife, is as inevitable as was in its way the 
struggle between the bourgeoisie and the priv- 
ileged estates. But every class war is a political 
war. In order to do away with feudal society 
the bourgeoisie had to seize upon political 
power. In order to do away with capitalist 
society the proletariat must do the same. Its 
political task is therefore traced out for it be- 
forehand by the force of events themselves, and 


| not by any abstract consideration. 


PiecuanorF —‘*Anarchism and Socialism.” 

The Head Office of The Socialist Party 
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SOCIALISM, RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


—0:0-— 
Tue Socidlist Party of Great Britain, asa party, 


stands steadily aloof from “ religious”’ discus- | a 
_ to the emancipation of the working class to-day | 


is that curious freak of nature, that vertebrate | es ‘ 
| greater difficulty of acquirement by the workers 


| over a nationalised industry. 


sions. Why? Because it is a Socialist party. 


As Marx says, “The religious world is but | 


the reflex of the real world. Fora society based 
upon the production of commodities, in which 
the producers in general enter into social re- 
lations with one another by reducing their 
individual private labour to the standard of 
homogeneous human labour, Christianity, with 
its cultus of abstract man, more especially in 
its bourgeois developments, Protestantism, 
Deism, etc., is the most fitting form of religion.” 
In brief, Christianity, like all religions, is but 
an expression of material conditions, a direct 
outcome of social relations, the unsubstantial 
image of a world reflected in the muddy pool of 
human intellect. Cannibal savagery, blood- 
smeared Mumbo-Jumbo; patriarchal tyranny, 


‘jealous’ Jehovah—Jesus varies with the ages. | 


“Redeemer” of Roman slave; War-God of 
Crusader ; General Overseer of Manufacturing 
Capitalist ; Harp and Crown Dispenser of Hot 
Gospeller in a Charity-Organisation-ridden 
phase of Society. 

TO THE SOCIALIST, MARX HAS SAID THE LAST WORD 
that need be said on the subject of the relation 
of Socialism and religion. ‘“‘ The religious retlex 
of the real world can only finally vanish, when 
the practical relations of everyday life offer to 
man none but perfectly intelligible and reason- 
able relations with regard to his fellow men.” 
Material conditions rule. ‘‘ The English Estab- 
lished Church will more readily pardon an 


attack on 38 of its 39 articles than on one- | 
This is as true | 


thirty-ninth of its income.” 
to-day as when written in 1867. 
The position, therefore, of the Revolutionary 


Great Britain on the question of “ Religion ” is 
clear. ‘‘Take care of the pennies, the pounds 
will take care of themselves” says the old tag, 
which being interpreted for the present occasion 
means “Seek essentials. You may safely 
ignore results.” The es ential to-day for the 
worker is a grasp of the fact that, while he has 
nothing to sell but his labour-power, while he 
is reduced to the rank of a 
MERE COMMODITY, 

under no conditions whatever can his class be 
anything but an ignoble conglomeration of 
wage-slaves, swinked and sweated by capitalist, 
preyed on by “leaders,” one of the sorriest 
spectacles which the “all-beholding Sun” has 
w.tnessed through the ages. 

In so far as, and when, Religion allies itself 
directly with capitalism, the S.P. of G.B., being 
hostile to erery other political organisation, 
is obviously in opposition to Religion. The 
greater includes the less. Similarly, when 
“Rationalism” allies itself with the exploiting 
class, we are compelled to fight that ‘‘ism,” 
especially when such “* Rationalism ” fantastie- 


ally tricks itself out in a ludicrous garb which 


it fondly imagines is Socialism. 

F. J. GOULD, “HONORARY ASSOCIATE” OF THE R.PLA., 
asserts that he isa “Socialist.” His fervid faith 
in positivist moonshine would be of itself suf- 
ficient evidence to the contrary, but a perusal 


of his article, ‘‘ The Educational Future,” in the | 


“RPA. Annual” is sufficient to dispel any 
doubts upon the point. He peddles in trifles. 
He is much exercised upon such momentous 
issues as ‘‘co-option”’ in educational bodies ; 
he ‘cherishes hopes” — sure mark of the pseudo- 
Socialist, who is invariably a 
“HOPE CHERISHER? 

that the present system under which the worker 
groans will be made somewhat more bearable ; 
he “demands” (another infallible sign of the soi- 
disant Socialist, this “‘“demanding’’) that ‘ the 
school shall be deliberately directed to the evolu- 
tion of willing and happy citizens equipped for 
devotion to the common welfare,”’— in short, 
while mouthing the word “ evolution ” he shows 
his utter lack of the appreciation of the practical 
lesson which evolution has to teach, namely, 
that under given conditions, only given results 
can follow. The spectacle of this “ Socialist” 
“demanding”” that the school shall diligently 
apply itself to the better manufacture of “will 
ing” and “happy” wage-slaves, who, in’ the 
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huge majority of cases must enter the ranks of 
the exploited, must increase the ever-increasing 


army of unemployed, is one which is calculated | 


to strengthen us in the opinion that the 
MOST SERIOUS ENEMY 


animal without a backbone, the ‘‘ Socialist” 
whose knowledge of Socialism extends as far as 
the knowledge of the name, who would “ reform” 


the chrysalis into a butterfly, place’'an ambul- | 
ance at the bottom of the cliff, and generally | 


understudy David, who confessed that he had 
“erred and played the fool exceedingly.” 
We are called upon to admire the “half mys- 


tical fervour’ of Miss Margaret McMillan, who | un 
_ tries which have not reached that stage need in 


‘ 


has “urged the necessity of communal baths, 


medical inspection, ete. for the children of the | 
proletariat.” Does it ever occur to this brand | 


of “reformer” that, while they may claim the 


latter title, they are no more entitled to the term | 


“Socialist” than is the cattle-owner who believes 
in the virtues of a horse-pond and regularly 
engages a veterinary surgeon. In short, Miss 


Margaret McMillan,—who has never concealed | 


her contempt for the “elementary” teacher of , ists, 
 isation of the productive forces and turn them 


| into social instruments of social welfare. 

But our chief quarrel with F. J. Gould is his | 
' pushing of his pet palliative “Moral Instruc- | 
In schools run for, and in the interests | 


the children of the proletariat,— is simply ener- 
getically doing work for the capitalist class. 


tion.” 
of, the capitalist class, there can be no really 
“moral instruction.” 
ligious Education,” and the substitution of the 
precious syllabus of the “Moral Instruction 


dogmatism for another. It is monstrous to sup- 
pose that a fervent belief in miracles on the part 


of a teacher precludes supervision as to personal | 


cleanliness. It is a disputable matter whether, | already causing tha development of capitalism 


from the point of view of a Socialist, less harm 


Socialist, the attitude of The Socialist Party of | may not accrue to the child mind from the | 


teaching of mythological Jewish History than 


from the handling of a lesson on “ Patriotism.” | 


“Thrift,” ete. from the ordinary teacher who 
has never learned tothink beyond the ordinary 
formulas which a bourgeois society has drilled 
into him, and who in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, consciously or unconsciously, 
looks upon his pupils asso much material to be 
exploited in the unspeakably dirty struggle for 
“ promotion.” (Has F. J. Gould 
FORGOTTEN HIS TEACHER DAYS ? 

Does distance lend enchantment to the view ?) 

We heartily endorse the following from his 
article, and beg him to apply the precepts there- 


cultivation of the scientific habit, the capacity 
for seizing significant things, for neglecting 
unnecessary things, for reducing chaotic things 
to order.” 

A. Recixanp. 


ASKED AND 
ANSWERED. 


—_—— 0: ———- 
QUESTION. 

(1). Will capitalism have to go through the pro- 
cess of the nationalisation of the land, the mines, the 
railways, etc., before Socialism can be achieved * 

(2). Would not the fact of the working class being 
able to see the futility of these reforms— having 
acquired them—assist in the propaganda of Socialism ~ 

(3) If so, should not the Socialist Party do all in 
its power to secure these “ palliatives,”” by adopting a 
programme on which these items figure, with a view to 
pushing capitalism forward at as great a rate as pos- 
sible ¥ 

(4). Would it be possible to establish Socialism. 
pre-supposing the existence of a clean cut-class-con- 
scious proletariat, with capitalism no further advanced 
than it is to-day; in other words is it more a matter of 
hastening the development of capitalism than creating 
the hostile and revolutionary Socialist * 


M. Metcerr (Brixton, S.W.) 


ANSWER. 
(1.) Marx has truly said that ‘No social 
order ever disappears until all the productive 
powers are developed for which it is adapted. 


‘New and higher social institutions are never 


established until the material conditions of life 
to support: them have matured in the womb of 
the old society. Therefore mankind never sets 
itself any tasks, except those for which it has 


received proper training and which it is able to | 


The omission of ‘“ Re- ' 


29 


perform.” An industry, however, which is 
developed to the trust stage is as completely 
organised as a nationalised industry and differs 
from it only in that it is controlled by a section 
instead of by the whole of the capitalist class. 
Since eee the trust is a completely organ- 
ised inUustry and presents but little if any 


here is no reason 
whatever to suppose that Society must of neces- 
sity pass through a stage of complete nationalis- 
ation. 


The productive forces for which modern 
society is adapted are developed when the 
essential or chief industries are centralised 
under trusts or State, for the subordinate indus- 


the main but the application to them of the 
form of organisation already developed in the 
trust or their absorbtion into the greater indus- 
trial organisations by the triumphant working 
class. So long as the method, structure and 


_ material of organised production be existent so 


that the unmistakable method and solution be 
presented, the workers, if class-conscious Social- 
ists,can with little difficulty complete the organ- 


(2). It should be obvious that if the workers 
see the futility of reform tinkering, the propa- 
ganda of Socialism is enormously assisted. [ut 
the recognition of the futility of reform should 
and can, at least in part, be made plain to the 
proletarians without them having to exhaust 


3 sy ual 7 it _ all the possibilities of error, and having to suffer 
League” is simply substituting one form of | 


the disappointment and disastrous apathy and 
delay that such a stupid and wasteful way of 
showing the futility of reform methods implies. 


(3). Clearly, also, the owning class are 


to proceed at as great a rate as is possible in 
their eagerness to secure greater profits, and 
we as members of the working class ueed all 
our available energy, not to increase the profit 
of our masters, but to help the growth of Social- 
ism among the workers so that class-conscious- 


_ ness may keep pace with the headlong develop- 


ment of capitalism, and industrial democracy be 
the speedy outcome of the economic evolution. 


The adrocacy of reform items would not of 


| necessity increase the rate of capitalist develop- 
' ment, while it would leave the workers more at 


the mercy of the exploiters and unprepared to 
end exploitation even when development were 
rip: for the change. Indeed, many reforms are 


: ag designed to head back economic developm 
in contained to himself: ** What we need is the | 8 peat. 


ven municipalisation is often a harrier against 
centralisation and complete organisation. 

The stupidity of identifying what is the only 
hope of the workers with something that must 
confessedly lead to disappointment, apathy, 
disgust and reaction and leave the workers 
unprepared for their deliverance need hardly be 


enlarged upon. 


(+). The existence of such a revolutionary 


_ Socialist proletariat is the obvious and inevit- 


able sign of the ripeness of conditions for 
Socialism. And were prevailing conditions such 
that so completely Socialist a working class 
was engendered it could clearly use the pro- 
ductive forces of the day, and, by completing 
industrial organisation, transform capital:sm 
into Socialism with but little difficulty. 


Social change is not a mechanical process but 
depends on the reaction of the economic evolu- 
tion upon human beings. Hence the importance 
of the class struggle. Hence the importance 
of propaganda in spreading and giving definite- 
ness and conscious aim to the effects of economic 
pressure to which some respond more readily 
and intelligently than others. Hence above all 
the importance of refraining from misleading 
or humbugging the workers in any way, and 
the necessity of doing all that one May to put 
the real issue ever clearly before them even 
though but a handful have seen the light, for 
upon the development of Socialist consciousness 
among our class depends whether they are to 
remain unhappy wage-slaves indefinitely, or 
whether they are responding readily and intel- 
ligently to the demands of their economic 
environment and so preparing for their speedy 
and happy deliverance from poverty and oppres- 
sion. 


W. 
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THE FRAUD OF MUNICIPAL BAKERIES. 


A REPLY TO R. B. SUTHERS. 


—_——:0: _—_—_— 





‘Bread and Bunkum” is the title of an article 
in which Mr. R. B. Suthers draws, in the Clarion, 
a harrowing, soul-rending picture of the last 
gasp of the petty shop-keeper, particularly the 
master baker (perhaps the most pious, unctious, 
psalm-grinding, callous sweater civilisation has 
produced) who is now being crushed by the 
newest thing in trusts—the Bread Trust. 

Mr. Suthers; out of the fulness of his heart, 
is moved to prescribe a remedy. What is this 
precious remedy ? None other than municipal- 
isation, which he imagines is Socialism. He 
says: “The only question for the small baker 
is, ‘Am I to be abolished by the ‘Trust or by 
Socialism?’ Allow me to put the problem from 
a Socialist point of view. Here isa community 
in which bread is a necessity to life. So much 
bread is required every day. ‘The question is 
how to make bread in the cheapest and most 


expeditious manner. It is plain that ina large | 


town it would be cheaper and more efficient to 
have one or more large bakeries from which 


bread could be delivered in motor cars direct | 
to the customers, rather than have a number of | 
| seem to be an entirely negligible quantity) asks : 
_ “ Will the trust buy him out?” and answers : 


small shops with a little hand cart or slow horsed 
cart each overlapping the district of half-a-dozen 
others. Local depots might be necessary, but 
they need not be so numerous nor so large as 
under the wasteful system of to-day.” 

If I thought Socialism was anything so mon- 


strous as this glorified capitalism I would fight , 
| the influence of his co-religionists on the council. 


_If he be a Freemason he may even becomea 


it for all I was worth. _ 
I have been a victim of this Manchester god 
of “cheapness” and “ 


many journeymen bakers broken on the wheel 
of “ cheapness,” “expedition,” and “efficiency.” 
I would ask Mr. Suthers to quit for a while his 
beloved rate-saving, middle-class view point, and 
look at the matter from the position as it affects 
the working class, the only class that matters, 
or is worth consideration in any way. 

Assume that the rate-savers decide to muni- 
cipalise the bread supply (it won’t be decided 
by master bakers, Mr. Suthers) what happens ? 
To ensure expedition and efficiency, cheapness 
and other Manchesterisms, it will be necessary 
to have the newest and most down-to-date 
machinery operated jn the most scientific man- 
ner and the latest manner is this: A large 
bakery is erected on scientific principles, that is, 
the interior of the structure is divided into two 
bakeries, exact duplicates, each with its gear of 
flour sifters, sack shakers, dough mixers, divi- 
ders, moulders, provers, ovens and storing racks, 
with one clock for the useof both. No partition 
divides them, so that the gangs of nearly naked, 
emaciated slaves work in full view of each other, 
each driven by an enslaved slave-driver. 

At the stroke of the clock the two gangs begin 
their mad race against time and efficient, untir- 
ing machinery. An industrial policeman, called 
the General Foreman, who is not necessarily a 
baker, clad in snow white cap and overalls, 
stalks majestically from gang to gang, book in 
hand, recording by the common clock the time 
each gang takes to finish its “rounds,” not that 
the most ‘expeditious’ may be decorated with 
a ‘Crown of Wild Olive,” but that the laggards 
may be called upon to render an account of their 
stewardship in that capitalist hell of ‘‘cheap- 
ness, expedition, and efficiency,” and the misfits 
weeded out and “scrapped.” This mode of 
procedure brings out the tigrish instincts of 
the ganger, who is especially selected for his 
ability to drive and bully, and who is always on 


his trial,and can only retain his job by keeping | 


time with his “opposite” or by running past 
him, consequently the “‘ hand” who slows down 
or does not hear a shouted order is “ woke up” 
with a torreat of foul abuse and indecent oaths. 
The hawk-eyed “Pinkerton” looks on and 
makes a note. Such is a inodern bakery ! 

In one of these eflicient infernos I wot of, the 
most happy human machine is a big and power- 
ful deaf mute, who works by watching the 


others. He never complains, nor does he hear | 
the ganger’s live and modern English, nor ‘‘ the | 
roaring loom of time,” as typified by bread- | 
| its cant of living wages, its Brotherhoods of 
| Man, and the rest of its nauseous humbug. 


making machinery. Yet he is sometimes pitied 


as being afflicted ! 


expedition” for over | 
twenty years, and during that time have seen | 1 
_ should we not organise this business of making 


| moment we cease to be 
rot out a living death, the mental agony pro- 
longed by being kept on the brink of Kingdom | 


In a factory of this description the output per 
man engaged averages about twenty-two sacks 
of flour per week : in handicraft bakery it aver- 
ages about twelve sacks. It is obvious, there- 


' fore, that as the industry becomes either trusti- 


fied or municipalised, a large number of bakers 
will be thrown on the streets, and the market is 
already overcrowded with this class of merchan- 
dise, as a visit to the factory gates at 11 pm. 
will testify. After that hour the poor devils 
who have failed to secure a night’s job may be 
seen tramping, Christ knows where, while their 


brilliantly lighted municipal trams, only half 


filled, glide past them. Perhaps by tramping 
through the slush and rain in broken boots they 
can meditate the better on the advantages of 


| municipalising the trams, which Mr. Suthers 


with ghastly irony, told us a time ago now be- 
longs to all the people. Mr. Suthers does not 
say what municipalisation will do for these, or 
for the ‘‘outed”’ master bakers, the redundant 
carmen, the superfluous shop-girls, millers’ 
travellers, shop fitters, and a host of others who 
will go into the ranks of the unemployed, and 


' in the fulness of time become unemployables, 


wastrels with drooping lips and slouching gait, 
fit material for the casual ward and the lunatic 
asylum, if no worse fate awaits them. 

Mr. Suthers, in his tender solicitude for the 
small master (the ever-starving journeymen 


‘‘No! the trust will freeze him out.”’ “Will 


_ the trust,” he goes on, “ find the starving shop- 


keepers work? Willit?” No, Mr. Suthers, it 


. will not, neither will the municipality buy him 


out, though, certainly, he may secure a job by 


‘* Pinkerton.” 
Mr. Suthers concludes by asking ‘“‘ Why then 


bread, and put an end for ever to the degrading 
condition and struggle for existence between 
rival bakeries?” And my answer is because it 
would be better to eliminate all the “ business” 
out of industry absolutely, and make bread to 
be eaten, not to lower rates. Municipalities go 


' into business to make profit only, like any other 


capitalist concern. It does not signify whether 
the owners absorb the profits in the shape of 
‘reduced prices” or lower rates. If the work- 
ing class is enabled to buy cheap bread the 
operation of the “Iron Law of Wages” will 
secure all the advantage for the capitalists, as 
it did in the days of the saintly Bright, when 
the corn laws were repealed. Capital is always 
the same in its effect on the working class, 


whether manipulated by an individual capitalist, | 


joint-stock enterprise, municipality or govern- 
ment, and with each step in concentration the 
working class gets relatively less and the master 
class gets richer, more corrupt and more bestial, 
as recent events in Berlin and elsewhere show. 

Why should all the bread be made in factories, 
anyhow? In a Socialist community the house- 


wife would have the facilities, if she so wished, | 


to make bread and pastries for herself, her mate 
and her children, and to suit their individual 
palates. The essence of Socialism is freedom, 
and if a woman prefers to develope her individ- 
uality by making pure and wholesome food she 
will be at liberty to do so. All healthy humans 
must expend their energies in some manner, 
and why not in cooking ?—-who shall say them 
nay ? 

The damnable idea of being marshalled and 
drilled, or numbered and docketted, like any 


other merchandise, in a state of glorified capital- | 


ism is not the Socialist’s ideal, but its antithesis, 
no matter what the capitalists and their protag- 
onists, the pseudo-Socialists, choose to name it. 
We don’t want to be driven to the gate of the 
municipal or other factory to hustle and elbow 


| our fellows out of the way so that we may catch | 


the official’s eye in the mad and sordid scramble 
for mere belly food, for a mere animal subsist- 
ence, to be thrown on the social scrap-heap the 


‘ 


Come by a “ George Barnes” pension, previously 
deducted from our competition wage. With the 
advent of Socialism the whole of the capitalist 
State and its superstructure will collapse, with 





“expeditious,” there to | 
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Socialism will enable us to co-operate with our 
fellows for the production and distribution of 
all the necessaries and comforts of life, and to 
further bring under control the forces of nature 
for the common weal. Then and then only will 
the humanities have a chance. Then we shall 
live, stand erect and be men and women. Away 
with all forms of capitalism! Speed the Social 
Revolution ! W. Watts. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 


:0: 
Marx and Engels had no misapprehension what- 
soever as to the fact that the first International 
could only be the means of carrying and spread- 
ing a knowledge of Socialism among the wage- 
workers throughout the world. Such a task, in 
face of the great apathy and ignorance of the 
toilers, was a tremendous one, as the history of 
the first International has demonstrated. Yet 
it cannot be gainsaid that the International from 
1863 till 1872 was a far greater educational 
power among the proletariat than the present 
International, which was inaugurated in 1889. 
‘This comparison becomes more significant still 
when it is asserted by prominent writers and 
speakers of the present labour movement that 
the first International was only a roof without 
the house, while the second, the present Inter- 
national, is a house with a roof. Marx and 
Engels never claimed any more for the first 
International than that it was an awning under 
which the toilers of the world were to be gath- 
ered in order to acquire a sound knowledge of 
capitalist society and of their position therein. 
And during the nine years of its existence it 
was indeed a powerful factorin the class struggle 
throughout the civilised world. The present 
International, however, is a house without a roof 
for all the good it is to the proletariat. Look 
back at that old International and you must feel 
astounded at the terror it drove into the hearts 
of the possessing class and their satellites ; and 
why? Simply because it breathed revolution 
through and through ; and Marx and Engels did 
their utmost to maintain the flame of the revolu- 
tion. With the tremendous advantages the pres- 
ent International possesses and has since it was 
inaugurated, as compared with the great diffi- 
culties of the first International, it is evident that 
the present International has by no means made 
the most of its opportunities. When in 1863 the 
first International saw the light there were 
practically only Marx, Engels, and a few other 
stalwarts to take up the gigantic task. Marx 
and Engels were then in the midst of their 
analysis of the capitalist system, which later on 
became the basis of the scientific Socialist move- 
ment. At the beginning of the first Inter- 
national there was only the Communist Mani- 
festo, a work excellent in its way, but lacking 
the detailed exposition that followed in ‘‘ Das 
Capital.” The Franco-German War, the Paris 
Commune, the many great fights and skirmishes 
of the workers with the capitalist class in every 
country from that period until 1889, when the 
second International was inaugurated, were 
certainly historic events from which splendid 
lessons ought to have been drawn by the inter- 
national proletariat ; but that was not to be. 
The first International shines in the history 
of the international working-class movement as 
an epoch of revolutionary propaganda among 
the proletariat that is not in the least degree 
approached by the newer movement. 
The first International Congress in connection 
with the first International was held at Geneva 
in 1866, followed by similar Congresses in 1567 


' at Lausanne, in 1868 at Brussels, 1869 at Basle, 


and in 1872 at The Hague. No Congresses were 
held in 1870and 1871. During these two years 
the young International was sorely tried and 
proved too weak to withstand the exceptionally 
heavy onslaught made upon it. The Franco- 
German War and the subsequent Paris Com- 
mune were the primary causes of the collapse 
of the International in 1872, while the hostile 
position taken up by the bulk of the English 
‘Trade Unions against the brave and noble 
Communards, together with the fact that anar- 
chist tactics were introduced and insisted upon 
by Bakounin and others were certainly most 
effective contributory factors to the ultimate 
fall of the first International. It has been fre- 
quently asserted by bourgeois writers and 
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speakers and occasionally repeated by so-called 
Soeialists that Marx was mainly responsible for 
the Paris Commune. Nothing is more erroneous. | 
Marx knew the extent, power and possibilities 
of the first International too well to have 
advocated a sectional trial of strength between 
the practically unorganised proletariat and the 
capitalist class. 

Marx and Engels, who had throughout the 


first International aided and advised it in person | 


and by correspondence, continued to be helpers 
and guides in the different countries even after 
the first International had collapsed in 1872. 
When in 1883 Marx died, Engels remained in 
personal touch with the working-class organisa- 
tions almost until his death in 1894, paying 
them visits in the summer and corresponding 
with them during the winter. 

But although the Socialist movement in the 
different countries had since the fall of the first 
International nominally accepted the Socialist 
teachings of Marx and Engels and the princi- 
ples of the class-struggle underlying them, the 
development of the political action of the respec- 
tive Socialist parties almost in every country 
tended moreand more towards opportunism, so 
that when the second International was inaug- 
urated in 1889 the opportunist Parliamentar- 
ism of the German, Austrian and French parties 
and the reform tendency of the English, Amer- 
ican, Belgian, Dutch, Italian, Swiss and other 
national parties, that had not yet entered upon 
a Parliamentary career, naturally found their 
reflection in the first and following assemblies 
of the present International. At each of these 
re-unions the opportunists and reformers were 
to the fore and easily overpowered the few 
valiant revolutionaries to whom the policy and 
tactics of negotiating with the capitalist class 
for “dirty patches on the wage-slavery gar- 
ment” were treachery and abomination. And 
just in the proportion in which in the different 
countries the Socialist parties attached ever 


reform programmes, the revolutionary propa- 
ganda was more and more relegated to the rear, 
till to-day we have a so-called International 


and individuals that are beyond a doubt purely 
bourgeois-radical in composition and action. 
And so long as such conditions prevail the 
working-class movement will make no headway. 

The constitution of the International Con- 
gresses is, as we know so well, a purely theoretic 
one. Any working-class organisations avowing 
recognition of the class-struggle at the time of 
claiming admission have no difficulty whatever 
in being accepted. They may immediately 
before and after each Congress repudiate or 
grossly violate the principles of the class strug- 
gle; they may, in fact, be Liberal or Radical 
organisations at home; but so long as they 
pretend to be in accord with the class-war atti- 
tude, they are heartily welcome at these trien- 
nial gatherings. 

And what is the composition of these Con- 
gresses in consequence? [et us briefly analyse 
it for our readers’ benefit. The Knglish delega- 
tion undoubtedly carries off the palm. 

First and foremost comes the Labour Party 
with a constitution supposing independence 
ou pronouncedly non-Socialist lines. In Par- 
liament they are represented by 3() members, 
who were elected mainly by open or secret 
compromise with the Liberal Party and on 
Radical programmes. In Parliament and out of 
it they have over and over again assured the 
Liberal Party that they would be perfectly 
friendly with them so long as that friendliness 
would be reciprocated. 

Next comes the bourgeois Fabian Society with 
its four members, who were at the last General 
Election returned as official Liberal representa- 
tives, and with a host of official progressive 
Municipal Councillors. The Fabians want a 
state of Society, where * Fabian intellect ” shall 
<lominate the masses on the ‘‘ economic” basis 
of the “‘ rent of ability.” 

A further composite of the English section is 
the 1.L.P., who deny and violate the principles 
of the class war all the time they are at home. 
‘Their members of Parliament were returned by 
the help of the Labour and Liberal parties. 
‘They spend all their efforts in propagating hope- 
less palliatives and reforms and in the real class 
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struggle continually compromise with the cap- 
italist class. 

The S.D.F. support capitalist cat's-paws of 
the anti-Socialist labour type, and pursuea pro- 
paganda of palliatives and reforms, which finds 
its highest expression in waiting upon capitalist 
Cabinet Ministers and bourgeois Members of 
Parliament, to beg of them to push forward 
“ Healthy Legislation for the Suffering Prole- 
tariat, etc.” 

Besides this array of ‘ sound revolutionary ”’ 
political organisations there are a few “ craft- 
unions,” that keep up their membership by 
their “starvation pension schemes and coffin 
clubs ” mingled with the hope of being able to 
do something “ very soon” for the unemployed 
with the most valuable aid of the Right Honor- 
able John Burns, whom they support during 
his election, and then denounce as traitor if the 
hoped-for reforms are not forthcoming. 

But this confusion and opportunism is not, 
as pointed out previously, only rampant among 
the organisations that form the British Section 


_ of this unhappy International. Take Germany 


for instance. Here you have the mucli-boasted 
of three and a quarter million votes at the last 
general election, yet the membersbip of the 
Socialist Party comprises about 600,000 only, 
scarcely 18 per cent. of the number of voters. 


| It is true that the number of trade unionists has 
| risen to nearly two millions ; but a third of these 


are members of Liberal or religious trade unions, 
that are entirely under the sway of the capital- 


| ist class ; and other trade unions are so-called 


““neutral”’ ones, that is to say, they are craft 
unions, independent of the Socialist Party. In 
the political arena the German Party is domin- 
ated by the Reformers and the Revisionists, and 
in their Parliamentary and Municipal actions 


they are steeped to the eyebrows in bourgeois | 


reforms and palliatives, while the revolutionary 


| propaganda is left to a very few much despised 
|“ Rickers.” 

more importance to catching votes for Parlia- | 
mentary and Municipal candidates running on | 


In France there was until the International 


_ Congress in 1904 at Amsterdam, a body of real | 
_ revolutionaries—the Guesdists. But in conse- | 
| quence of the “unity” craze these revolutionary | 


. 3 hate , fighters fused with the Reformers, the followers 
Socialist movement embracing organisations | - 


of Jaures, about two years ago on the following 
terms: ‘The United Party is a party of the 
class struggle, which, even if for the benefit of 


| the workers it takes ad vantage of minor conflicts 


among the possessing class or joins in action 


| witha political party for the purpose of defend- 
| ing the rights and interests of the proletariat, 
_ reinains nevertheless an opposition party, which 


in principle irreconcilably faces the bourgeois 


| class and their tool.- the State.” The Reformers 
have, at least temporarily, bamboozled the | 


Guesdists ; but judging from the proceedings 


'at the last Congress of the Varty, some few | 
, weeks ago, there are already many bad sores, 
| which can only lead toa split in the near future. 
| The trade union question, the anti-militarist 
| agitation and the Revisionist tendencies of the 
| followers of Jaurés must bring matters to a head 
/ very soon. ‘The United Party during the last | 
| general election obtained nearly 900,000 votes, 
| 52 of their candidates having been elected. 
' Yet thé members of the United Party number | 
only about 52,000. ‘There are about one and a 
half million trade unionists in France. Half of | 
these are either Nationalists or Radicals, or do | 


not. believe in political action at all. The re- 
maining half are composed of men, most of whom 
consider it detrimental to the cause of Labour 
for the trade unions to work in co-operation 
with the Socialist Party. This question is the 
great bone of contention between the Guesdists 
and the followers of Jaurés, who insist upon 
the trade unions remaining “‘ neutral,” whatever 
that may mean. It is most probable that mainly 
through that difference the Guesdists will leave 
the United Party very shortly. 

A similar state of things is reflected in the 
delegations of almost every country, and the 
truth forces itself upon us that the International 
Socialist Congress is, as far as the majority is 
concerned, Socialist in name only, many indeed 
repudiating even the name. 

For the triumph of Socialism, national and 
international, organisation is e-sential, but the 
organisation must be for Socialism and based 
on Socialist principles or such organisation can 
be nothing to the workers but a delusion and a 
snare. HN. 


/ man ina hurry.” 
/ tion he declared that the Labour Party would 


THE ODD MEN! 


++ 


Mr. Lioyp Groner, the “statesman of the div.” 
the man of “dogged determination,” 
lous tact,” ete., ete, as all the Tory and Liberal 
papers and politicians have hailed him since he 
induced Mr. R. Bell and his friends to sign that 
historical document which is dealt with else- 
where in this issue, has been making remarks 
about the Labour members. Speaking at Mad- 
eley, Salop, on November Ist, be said 

There were only five or six Socialists in 
the House of Commons. Five out of Goo! 
Well, what were five among so many? The 
Labour people were not Socialists. In the 
House of Commons they assisted the Liberal 
Party to carry practical measures, and even the 
Socialists, though some of them might make 
very wild speeches outside, in the House of 
Commons were thoroughly tame. (Laughter), 
He had never heard them propose a resolution 
in favour of upsetting Society; he had never 
heard a revolutionary statement emerging from 
them. There they were, amending the Trade 
Disputes Bill, or tinkering up some other Bills, 
and doing some odd jobs of that kind in the 
Liberal workshop — (laughter and cheers) — in 
fact earning their living in an honest way in 
the great party factory. 

Similar statements have been made froim time 
to time in the columns of this paper, but Mr. 
Lloyd George has an advantage over the meim- 
bers of the working class who, during the brief 
respite from toil permitted to them by capital- 
ism, write, without fee or hope of reward, the 
articles for Tue Sociaust Srayparp. He can 


“aarvel- 


' speak from an inside knowledge of the sayings 


and doings of the Labour members, whilst the 
writers in this paper must mainly rely upon 
what is reported concerning them. ‘The sim- 
ilarity of views is interesting. Can it be that 
Mr. Lloyd George, like other prominent mem- 
bers of the Government, is a regular ~eader of 
our journal ? 

Undoubtedly, some folks expected great 
things when twenty-nine Labour candidates 
were returned to the House of Commons, 
especially as that number included several whi, 
being members of the S.D.F. and the LL.P., 
were supposed to be Socialists. But we of The 
Socialist Party of Great Britain had no false 
ideas on the matter. Long before the election, 
in our Manifesto, we had dealt with that fraud, 
the L.R.Cw When the election was over we 
showed conclusively that the result was neither 


| a victory for Socialism nor for Labour but for 


Confusion. We explained why we expected 
nothing from the victors and we have not been 
disappointed but justified. They could only do 
odd jobs in the Liberal workshop because they 
were only elected to do them. Had they been 
elected as Socialists by Socialists, Mr. Lloyd 
George would be telling a different tale to-day, 
but knowing all the circumstances he can no 
longer restrict himself to laughing up his sleeve, 
but must laugh aloud at the suggestion that 
these ‘‘respectable, adaptable. and sensible” 
Labour members are dangerous to the exploit- 
ing class. 


A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY. 
—++ 
Mr. J. R. Crysxes, M.P., is certainly a “ young 
During the Kirkdale Elec- 


have been well worth creating if in the next 
ten years they did nothing more than settle 
the question of old age pensions. No there 
you are, you “too old at forty” wage slaves, 


‘ ” 


you “scrapped"’ merchandise, (“scrappe 
because the Workmen's Compensation Act, for 
the passing of which Mr. Clynes and_ his 
Labour Party friends claim such credit, has 
decided your employers only to run risks with 
young and active men), give them time (ten 
years) and this precious, enthusiastic, impatient, 
nupulsive Labour Party will settle the question 
of old age pensions. And how will they 
“settle” it? Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., as a 
member of the S.D.F. is pledged to * free and 
adequate State pensions or provision for aged 
und disabled workers,” but what constitutes 
an” aged “ worker is not stued. As members 
of the LLP.) Mr. Thorne’s fellow-oticials of 


the Gasworkers) Union, Messrs. Clynes and 
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Pete Curran, are pledged to “State pensions | 


for every person over 50 years of age, and 
adequate provision for all widows, orphans, 
sick, and disabled persons.” But as members 
of the “Labour Party” all three are restricted 
to ‘five shillings” a whole five shillings, 
accompanied by a tract warning the recipients 
not to waste it in riotous living) per week 
to all workers over 65 years of age. And as 
Messrs. Clynes & Co. speak, not as members of 
the LL.P. or 8.D.F., but of the Labour Party, 
it is on the five shillings a week basis that 
they will settle the old age problem and they 
want ten years to do it! 
times ! 


THE TRUE ANTIDOTE. 


THE true antidote to revolutionary Socialism, 
said Lord Milner to the Surrey Unionists on 
October 30th, is practical social reform, and he 
counselled his hearers to be more and not less 
strenuous in removing the causes of the revolu- 
tionary propaganda, while resisting it to the 
utmost. Commenting upon his speech, the 
Daily 
Socialism must be opposed by 
Conservative alike. Quite so, but “social re- 
form,” such as old age pensions, better housing, 
town planning, sanitary conditions of labour, 
the extinction of sweating, the physical training 
of the people, continuation schools, and other 


items constituting “an excellent program,” | 
should be pushed forward by all parties opposed | 
to Socialism, in order to remove the causes of | 


the revolutionary propaganda! Most of the 
items quoted above are found in the programs 


of the S.D.F. and I.L.P., and thus the capitalists | 


will assist these bodies to carry them into prac- 
tice knowing that they are “the true antidote 
to revolutionary Socialism.” 


referred to and lead them to discard a policy 
which is helping the master class and which is 


supported by the master class. because they | 


know it will head back revolutionary Socialism. 


The owners of tlhe means of wealth production | 


do not fear Social Reform because it will leave 


them in possession of the power to exploit, but — 


they do fear Socialism because that will deprive 


them of the power to exploit. ‘To the Socialist | 
then, the course is clear: advocate Socialism | 


and leave its opponents to push reform. 
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THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. . 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not. 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 


| distinction of race or sex. 


That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. , 
That as the machinery of government, includ- 


| ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 


conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 


| the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 


class must organise consciously and _ politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 


That as all political parties are but the ex- 


| pression of class interests, and as the interest of 


the working-class is diametrically opposed to 


| ; ; 

the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
| the party secking working-class emancipation 
_ must be hostile to every other party. 


Tue Sociauist Party or Great Britats, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


| mined to wage war against all other political 
| parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
| capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
| working-class of this country to muster under 

its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
| may be wrought to the system which deprives 


them of the fruits of their labour, and that 


| poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


— 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


:0: 
To the Secretary, 


Branch, S.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 
principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


| Speciat Note.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 
tached from Declaration printed above. The 
complete column must be handed to branch}Sec 
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